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INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 



The principles of a Journal that has existed for fifteen years 
do not need to be set forth anew at any great length. There 
are eighteen volumes of the Presbyterian Review in the hands 
of the public. They are spread over a period unparalleled for con- 
troversy in the history of the Church, — a period which we may 
truly say has drawn within itself almost every controversy that 
has vexed or rent the Church of Christ from the beginning. 
Ample room and opportunity have been afforded for speaking out 
upon such points, so that instead of re-stating our views in full, 
we may content ourselves with referring to our past volumes. 
They contain the fullest and correctest exposition of our prin- 
ciples and spirit. The nineteenth volume, which now commences, 
will, it is hoped, be found to uphold the same principles, and to 
breathe the same spirit as its predecessors. 

While the efforts which have been made, and the new arrange- 
ments which have been entered into, will secure a large and 
steady amount of scholarship, ability, and learning, it is the ear- 
nest desire of the conductors of the Review, that its spiritual 
tone should be high, and its religious character of the most un- 
compromising and decided kind. 

A review is not simply the organ or mouthpiece of a Church. 
It is not merely the medium of utterance, as if its sole errand 
through the land were merely to let men know what we believe. 
It is something more than this. It is a fitting and most helpful 
instrument for keeping our principles in vigorous life among our- 
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11 INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 

selves, and for circulating them wide and far among others. It 
should act as a battle-trumpet, helping to array and inspirit the 
troops along whose lines it is sounding, as well as to lead them 
on against their enemies to victorious conflict. It ought, there- 
fore, to give no uncertain and no feeble sound. 

A Christian journal, by its very name, implies that it is intended 
to speak for Christ. It is His work which we are seeking to do; 
it is to His service alone that our pens are dedicated. It is not 
man's work, it is not the nation's work, nay, it is not even the 
Church's work, that is to be done. It is Christ's work. * His 
we are, and Him we serve.' To be a worker for him, and a fel- 
low-labourer with him, is our position. No lower level than this 
we are at liberty to occupy. As the conjoint production of those 
who are called by his name, a Christian journal ought to wear 
upon its front the cross of Christ, and breathe through all its 
pages the savour of His name. With the world, as the world, it 
has nothing to do. Yet every thing in the world it may touch 
and handle, in order to sanctify them for the Master's use, and 
bring them into the service of the Church. All literature, all 
science, all scholarship, it may freely traverse, provided this be 
done in the way of consecrating them to holy purposes, and res- 
cuing them from the vile grasp of a world which only knows to 
sport with them as toys, or worship them as idols. 

As for our theology, it is easily summed up under such heads 
as these. Christ's crown, in opposition to the Erastianism of the 
day. The true government of Christ's church, in opposition to 
Independency on the one hand, and Prelacy on the other. The 
eross and work of Christ, as the Church's High Priest and Sub- 
stitute, in opposition to the indefinite atonement of Arminian- 
ism. The person of Christ as the great object of attraction to 
the sinner's eye, and the resting-place for his soul, in opposition 
to those who, in professing to magnify the work of Christ, and 
the truth concerning it, are altogether losing sight of Himself. 
Man's total wickedness, corruption, and helplessness, mind, will, 
and heart, in opposition to the Pelagianism of those who would 
retain some good thing about him, some strength to save him- 
self, or at least to help God in saving him. The work of the Holy 
Spirit, as the entire beginner and ender of the new life in the soul, 
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and the indweller in the saints, in opposition to those who deny His 
operations to be immediate and direct, and who speak only of his 
influences, not of Himself. The glory of the Church, as the Bride 
of Christ, the eternally chosen of the Father. The freeness of 
the glorious gospel to all, without exception or restriction, sim- 
ply as sinners, and as nothing else. The purpose of God to take 
out of this world a people for his glory, before the end come. 
These are the chief heads of our Theology. 

There is one point, however, on which we feel that a particular 
statement is absolutely necessary, — we mean our prophetical 
views. This we know is hazardous and delicate ground. But 
let us speak honestly and frankly. Our readers, we are quite 
aware, are divided in sentiment upon what is called the Millen- 
narian controversy, and we have frequently received letters on 
both sides. In these circumstances, it would not be fair that the 
Review should be pledged to either of the two opinions. Still, 
the subject of our Lord's second coming is not one which can be 
overlooked or set aside. It has been occupying, of late, conside- 
rable space in other religious periodicals, and is likely to occupy 
more. It is frequently forced upon our notice by the books 
which are sent to us for review, which, of course, we cannot cast 
away. It will ere long be brought before us by the second edi- 
tion of Elliott's work on the Apocalypse, which is awakening at- 
tention even among worldly journals, and which is soon to appear 
with a fourth volume added. 

Our only course, then, in such a case, is the following. When 
such a work as Elliott's comes to be reviewed, this shall be done 
fully and honestly according to the reviewer's mind. At the 
same time, there shall be a note Appended to such an article, 
stating, that while such are the reviewer's opinions, the Review 
remains unpledged and uncommitted. In regard to Critical 
Notices, our only way is to say as little as possible concerning the 
work noticed, but to allow the author, by means of extracts, to 
speak for himself. 

We trust that this statement will satisfy all parties. It ap- 
pears to us the fair and honest course. It is not easy to satisfy 
all, especially those who entertain extreme views. But we be- 
lieve that all who weigh the matter calmly, will not condemn or 
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reject a Review because in every point it does not meet their 
views. We have no sympathy with latitudinarian indifference to 
doctrines. We desire as definite and explicit a basis of union as 
is possible between different churches, and also between members 
of the same church; but laxity and large- hear tedness are very 
different things, — the former contains in it the seeds of all that is 
evil, the latter is an approximation, at least, to the mind that 
was in Christ Jesus. 

Meanwhile, we commend this Review to the earnest prayers of 
every one of its readers. God has blessed it in other days, and our 
heart's desire and prayer is, that He may bless it still. Even by 
such an instrument it may please Him to do great things in the 
midst of us. " Not by might nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord of Hosts." 
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Popery is man's religion, — the religion of the natural heart. It 
is fallen man's way of dealing with God. As such, its object is to 
keep God ever on the outside of man, at as great a distance as is con- 
sistent with not denying him altogether. Conscience, seared, but not 
wholly ossified, demands that there should be some recognition of 
God, and some service done to him, lest, if not thus bribed and 
pacified, his anger should blaze out hot against the sinner. The 
enmity of the carnal mind acquiesces in this, constrainedly and out 
of dread, insisting, at the same time, upon the very minimum of 
service that will avail to ward off vengeance ; nay, farther, insist- 
ing that this service, scanty as it may be, shall be rendered only in 
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order to create or maintain distance and separation from God ; and 
that even this grudging service shall be confined to the outer man, 
or performed by proxy, so that there shall be no room left for any 
call upon the heart to surrender its affections to God. 

Nor is this popery alone. It is the essence of all false religion 
throughout the earth. Man's religion is in substance the same 
everywhere, though in different regions and periods it may exhibit 
itself in very different external forms. 

Man's religion is founded upon ignorance and misrepresentation of 
God. We can still trace in it the great lie of the evil one at the be- 
ginning, by which he maligned the character of God, and so misre- 
presented him as to lead man into unbelief and rebellion. And we 
can still observe in man the same suspicious dread and distrust of 
God which made Adam flee to hide himself among the trees of the 
garden. That God is a * hard master, 5 an « austere man, reaping 
where he has not sown, and gathering where he has not strawed,' 
lies at the root of all the human systems of religion that have existed 
from the day that man became an apostate and a rebel. 

But there is something more than this needed to complete man's 
religious scheme or creed. It is not only necessary that he should 
think evil of God, but he must think well of himself. His object 
is to think as much evil of God as is compatible with His yet keep- 
ing a sinner out of hell, and as much good of himself as shall ren- 
der him not altogether an object of mere mercy, but shall place him 
in such a state as by a little exertion he can make God his debtor. 
To lower God's character and to elevate his own, is his way of bring- 
ing about reconciliation. And accordingly we find these two princi- 
ples embodied in all the different forms of man's religion throughout 
the earth. Mere grace, — free love and forgiveness, utterly irrespec- 
tive of one good thing about man, either past, present, or to come,— - 
is altogether excluded from his systems. In truth, he has no idea of 
such a thing.* It is as alien to his mind and heart as it is to his 

• ' Grace, such grace as is here found in Jesus, is the most difficult thing for 
man to perceive and apprehend ; and this just because of the darkness which is in 
him, and of its exceeding fulness. It is the outflowing of the gracious mind of God. 
It is according to the infinite greatness of God's own mind, and therefore, the man- 
ner in which it meets and deals with the sinner, is of necessity quite contrary to all 
the thoughts and ideas of man's heart. It is only quite natural, of course, that man 
should seek to measure the character of God's dealing by his own; and, although 
in doing this, he can allow it to be far more perfect and excellent than bis, inas. 
much as he knows God is above himself; yet still he makes his own carnal apprehen- 
sion of what favour is, the basis of his judgment about Qod, and, therefore, his judgment 
about it of necessity goes wrong. God's gracious way of meeting the sinner is the 
outflowing of his own mind, and, therefore, far above the highest range of man's 
thoughts. He meets the sinner just in his own position as a sinner. Like 
Saul, he may be "a blasphemer, a persecutor, and injurious," but God, without re- 
quiring any exercises of mind, any courses of humiliation for sin, or any predisposing 
qualification of any sort, meets him just as he is — a sinner, with all the free 
abounding blessings of the gospel of his grace.' — Anon, 
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creed. Nay, when grace is brought before him in the gospel, he 
hates and spurns it. It tears up his religion by the very roots, and 
leaves neither branch nor twig to which he can cling. It raises God 
so high, and sinks man so low, that he cannot abide it. It reverses 
his fond scheme of thinking ill of God and well of himself. It con- 
victs him of horridly misrepresenting and blackening God's charac- 
ter, as well as of flattering and beautifying his own. 

God's thoughts are so infinitely above our thoughts, and his ways 
above our ways, that we never could have conceived of them at all, 
and even when revealed to us, we turn away from them, not only as 
incredible, but as hateful. Adam's first thoughts of God after his 
sin, were just the thoughts of the natural heart to this day. His 
fig-leaves and hiding-place, were just the type of all man's re- 
ligion, lie had no time to construct a vast external apparatus of 
religion, in order to protect himself from that God whose anger he 
has begun to dread. He snatched up the first thing that came to 
hand, and fled to the first refuge that he could find. He had no 
time for penances, or mortifications, or personal amendment ; and he 
eagerly seized the fig-leaves in the stead of these. Neither had he time 
to erect a gorgeous temple, as a sort of fence between iiim and God ; 
but the thickets of Eden were at hand, and he betook himself to them 
instead. Had he known that God from whom he was fleeing, he 
would have seen that there was no need to flee from him, but every 
reason for hastening to him. And had he known himself aright, he 
would have seen that his case was so utterly and absolutely evil all over, 
that to hide himself was as impossible as it was useless. It was his 
ignorance both of God and of himself that drove him into the trees 
of the garden. And had God allowed him to remain in that igno- 
rance, he would have fastened his fig-leaves still closer and more 
thickly around him, and entrenched himself in that covert as a pro- 
tection against the too near approach of God, endeavouring to per- 
form all self-suggested services of will-worship, and soothing the 
gloom of his dark conscience by the * dim religious light' of the 
shady groves of paradise, as the superstitionists of our own day do 
by the softened lights of the coloured window, or the deeper shade 
of the sepulchral aisle. 

But God did not leave him there in his ignorance and unsubdued 
rebellion. Neither did he come down to drive him from his hiding- 
place by the rod of his law or the sword of flame. He came down, 
but not to take vengeance, as Adam feared. He came down, but not 
to enter into any bargain about forgiveness. He visited the trem- 
bling criminal, and spoke to him face to face ; but it was in order to 
show him how totally he had mistaken his character. It was in grace 
that he addressed him. It was with the promises of grace in his 
hand that he approached him, — and it was thus by the exhibition of 
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his gracious character, and of the purposes of his compassionate heart 
that he made Adam ashamed of his unbelief, re-awakened confidence 
in his bosom, and allured him gently and lovingly out of that co- 
vert in which he had thought to hide his guilt from the sight, and 
himself from the displeasure of an injured God. In all Adam's pro- 
cedure we cannot discern even the very remotest idea of such a thing 
as grace or free love. In all God's procedure it is grace that stands 
out preeminent, — it is grace that marks every deed and speaks in 
every word. 

Such is the difference between God's thoughts and man's thoughts; 
between God's religion and man's. Man does not believe God's free 
love to him as a sinner; and besides, he thinks that he does not need 
such free love, for his case is not so bad but that he can do many 
things in order to purchase God's favour, and secure his own salva- 
tion. God takes for granted that everything about man is evil, — 
unmitigated absolute evil; and he provides for this by revealing the 
infinite dimensions of his free love, which meets the sinner as he is, in 
the very midst and depth of his abominations. Man insists upon 
buying everything; and religion is the coin which he throws into cir- 
culation to accomplish this. God tells him that nothing can be 
bought ; that even if it were, he has no money to buy it with; and 
farther, that there is no need for speaking about a price at all, for 
everything is free. 

It is thus obvious, that while the fundamental difference between 
the false and the true religion is the estimate of God's character ;* 
the palpable, prominent poiut at issue is regarding a sinner's accep- 
tance with God. What must I do to be saved ? How may I be for- 
given ? How may I find access to God, and acceptance with him ? 
These are the questions that bring out the real and essential differ- 
ence between the false religion and the true, man's system and God's. 
There are a thousand other points in controversy, but this after all 
is the momentous one, — the point which will of necessity rule all 
others. Settle this aright, and forthwith innumerable errors previ- 
ously existing, begin to drop away one by one, — truth pours its 
light into the inner man, and the soul grows apace, and flourishes 
like the palm tree. Settle it wrong, or even settle it indistinctly and 
partially, and straightway errors and evils begin to multiply around. 
The soil is prepared for the springing up, in the grossest luxuriance, 
of every superstition which the troubled conscience can devise for lay- 
ing its fears to rest, or the restless fancy originate for the gratifica- 
tion of the carnal eye. 

. • ' The chastity of the spouse of Christ is her faith in the sovereign grace of God. 
When she loses sight of that grace, and turns her eye to the merit of her works, 
immediately she is accused of adultery.*— Malm's Church of Rome Examined, p. 192. 
Musculus Loci Communes, xxx. 379. 
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Viewed in this general aspect, all false religions are much alike. 
They all take the very opposite way of settling these mighty ques- 
tions from that which the word of God does. Nay, they are all bas- 
ed expressly upon that opposite way, — and upon this foundation 
their various structures are reared. It may be a Hindoo temple; or 
a Mahomedan mosque ; or a Popish abbey ; or a Puseyite chapel, 
- — still it matters little, tthe foundation-stone is the same; and in the 
sight of God all equally anti- Scriptural and anti-Christian ; — all 
equally the haunts of idolatry, — the shrines for the worship of an 
unknown God. 

No doubt in Popery there is to be found much more of the sem- 
blance of the truth than in Paganism or Islamism. The name of 
Christ has been substituted for that of Jupiter, or Buddh, or Maho- 
met, and verses of Scripture occur instead of passages from the Shas- 
ters or the Koran. But, in so far as the character of God is con- 
cerned, and the way of a sinner's being made just before him, — there 
is hardly any difference at all. The Brahmin, the Moslem, the 
Papist, and the Puseyite, bow down in common before a being that 
they call God, — a being as unlike the living Jehovah as midnight is 
unlike to noon. 

It is this semblance of Christianity that Popery preserves, which 
makes it more dangerous than the others. None ever heard of a 
professed believer in Christianity turning a Pagan or Mahometan, 
but thousands of professed Christians have apostatized to Popery. 
In truth it is Satan's master-piece ; or at least, with the additions 
and improvements which he is making to it in these last days, it will 
soon be so. Its foundation is the devil's grand lie which he has been 
propagating since the fall with such 7 unwearied zeal. And in its su- 
perstructure there is embodied every lie which he has been circulat- 
ing against God and his Christ from the beginning. Yet all this 
is so mingled with the words of truth, so varnished over with the 
fair show of Christian doctrine, that thousands and tens of thou- 
sands are thus led captive by him at his will, and under pretence 
of doing homage to Christ, are made to bow the knee and offer sacri- 
fice to devils. 

It is at this point that we bring our first charge against Tracta- 
rianism, as the very image of Popery, — stripped only of some of its 
more hideous features, and divested of its grimace. We maintain, 
that it is built upon precisely the same foundation, though in some 
parts of its fabric it may slightly differ. It chooses the false and 
rejects the true foundation in the very same way that Popery does. 
Its settlement of the question, * How may a man be just before God,* 
is the very same as the Popish. And this is the real touch-stone. 
This is the true test. It is by this that we can with certainty iden- 
tify two systems as belonging to the same genus, though differing in 
species. Of genera there are but two in religion, as we have pointed 
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out, though of species there may be many. We determine the genus 
by the vital question above alluded to; — the species by other marks 
which we need not here stay to point out. Classified, then, accor- 
ding to the above principle, it is not difficult to decide to what genus 
Puseyism belongs. It has settled the question of a sinner's accep- 
tance in man's way, — the way of doing and deserving; it has rejected 
God's way, — the way of believing, — the way of free grace; and who 
then can question the identity? 

But we must prove that Puseyism has rejected salvation by grace, 
and adopted the opposite. A- few extracts from one or two of their 
writers will demonstrate this. They might be multiplied without 
number. 

i The prevailing notion of bringing forward the atonement ex- 
plicitly and prominently on all occasions, is evidently quite opposed 
to what we consider the teaching of Scripture.'* 

'It (the above) is a plan thoroughly unscriptural, uncatholic^ 

They condemn the idea ' that a doctrine so mysterious as the 
atonement is to be held out to the impenitent sinner.'J 

The parable of the new wine put into old bottles is * to indicate 
the exceeding danger of the gospel being received into the unregen- 
erate heart of the old man.'§ 

They condemn what they call ' the popular theology of the day,' 
on the express ground that it makes the atonement the chief doc- 
trine of the gospel. || 

Before we can 'receive faith,' as they speak, we must have * na- 
tural piety, common honesty, repentance, &c.,' and on these all 
faithful preachers should dwell; but not on the atonement at all, 
which is far too deep a mystery for any but the most advanced and 
holy!^ 

* God graciously accepts their good meaning proved by their 
works, as the proper condition on which he vouchsafes to pardon 
them, and make and keep them members of his Son.'** 

Justification by faith is called the * soul-destroying heresy of Luther;' 
and regarding it the following is the language used, — * Whether any 
heresy has ever infested the church, so hateful and unchristian as 
this doctrine, it is perhaps not necessary to determine; none, cer- 
tainly, has ever prevailed so subtle and extensively poisonous? ff 

Mr Ward, a noted author of the Tractarian sect, has spoken out 
the real sentiments of the party. Dishonesty, and cowardice, and 
all sorts of trickery, have marked their whole procedure from the be- 
ginning. Bent upon propagating their anti-Protestantism, and yet 
most watchfully solicitous not to forfeit the pay of their own church, 

• Tract 80, p. 74. f Ibid. 87, p. 48. $ Ibid. 87, p. 61. 

$ Ibid. 80, 25. |J Ibid. 73, p. 13. ^ Ibid. 87, p. 5i, 55. 

*• Plain Sermons, p. 224. tf British Critic, October 1842, p. 390. 
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they have guarded their language considerably, and expressed them- 
selves in a way which could not be positively laid hold of, yet which 
would embody the seeds of all their errors. But Mr Ward has 
manfully spoken out, though he still, like all his sect, has not the 
honesty to come voluntarily out from a church which he so fiercely 
condemns. He thus speaks of justification by faith, ' the extreme 
sinfulness of that most hateful heresy.'* < Justification by faith is 
the masterpiece of Satan's craft. ,- f- * Were a religious heathen 
really to accept the doctrine which Lutheran language expresses, so 
far from making any advance, he would sustain a heavy loss, in ex- 
changing fundamental truth for fundamental error.'} * It is worse 
than atheism itself. It is the hateful and fearful type of Anti- 
christ.^ c No consecutive thinker could adopt the doctrine with- 
out being prepared to plunge theoretically at least into the lowest 
depth of depravity .'(I 

The reader of these extracts can have no difficulty at all in dis- 
covering the resemblance between the Romish and the Oxford sect. 
Not only are there features in common between the two, but there 
is scarcely a feature in which they are dissimilar. They are absolutely 
identical. And nothing can more truly prove the identity than their 
common condemnation of the free grace of God. The foundations of 
both churches are thus manifestly one. God's free love in justifying 
the sinner freely upon believing, is the object of derision and denun- 
ciation to both. Neither of them can tolerate it. Nay, the Puseyite 
seems to cherish deeper and deadlier hatred to it than the Papist. 
We do not remember of meeting in Popish works such fierce repro- 
bation of the truth, as in some of the above extracts. Certainly, the 
Council of Trent did not make use of such unmeasured language to 
express their condemnation. .The apt scholar has already outstrip- 
ped his lying teacher! The obedient daughter has already outrun 
her harlot mother! 

But there is another doctrine of the Reformation, near akin to the 
above, to which Popery was equally intolerant. Luther had stren- 
uously set himself to maintain two points, as the very hinges of the 
Reformation. The first was, that a man is justified by faith alone; 
and the second was, that he is to know that he is justified.% These 
two Luther kept resolutely together, as great Scriptural truths, and 

• Ideal of a Christian Church, p. 44. t Ibid. p. 221. 

t Ibid: p. 304. § Ibid. p. 805. || Ibid. p. 170. 

II Luther's doctrine ' that no man can be justified but through faith alone, and 
that a man must be assured that he is justified, was to Cajetan a doctrine quite new 
and erroneous/ — Sanders* Watchword of the Reformers, p. 20. Again, Luther in his 
correspondence with Cajetan, thus expresses himself, ' ut neces6e sit, certa fide 
credere sese justificari et nullo modo dubitare quod gratiam cousequatur.' 
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as the only weapons by which he could wage effectual war with a 
church which owed her very existence to the * doubtsome faith' which 
she inculcated. He saw that the same gospel which excluded boast- 
ing, excluded doubting also, and that the latter was as incompatible 
with it as was the former: He saw that the forgiveness which the 
gospel brings was a present certainty, something not merely known 
to God, but known to the individual also. He saw that if room for 
doubting were conceded, then into that space Popery could thrust all 
its self-righteous performances for the removal of such doubts; and 
that, therefore, the only thing that left Popery not one hand-breadth 
of ground to stand upon, was the assured knowledge of forgiveness 
which the Gospel brings to us when believed. If we are justified, 
and if we know that we are justified, then we need no doings or de- 
servings, no pains, or penances, or mortification. All is done for us 
already that our troubled consciences demanded. * Being justified by 
faith we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.''* 

In opposition to this the Council of Trent decreed thus, — c If any 
one say that the man who is regenerated and justified through faith, 
is certain through faith to be numbered with the elect, let him be 
anathema." In exact accordance with the Tridentine decree, the 
Tractarians tell us that a certainty of final acceptance is unattainable 
on earth. Thus they speak, — ' whether in this world a man can 
have a full and positive assurance of final acceptance, is one of those 
subjects which God has not thought fit to give clear, if any, in- 
timation, and which no Christian need trouble himself about^'f' No 
truly, he does not need to trouble himself about the certainty of sal- 
vation!!! Why not at once say, about salvation at all, for surely 
it amounts to the same thing? But why not trouble himself about 
this? Because if he did so it would be taking the trouble as well as 
the gain out of the church's hands. If he troubled himself about it, 
and found the blessed peace and security from which a cruel and 
covetous priesthood (who have their wealth by this craft, and whose 
object it is to feed his doubts and fears,) would debar him, then he 
would trouble himself no more about altars, and crosses, and rubrics, 



• ' The religion of the Church of Rome leaves a man nothing but doubts respect- 
ing his salvation. It teaches that a Christian should believe, in general, the promises 
of God, while the application to himself of these promises, and the assurance of 
God's love, it calls presumption. This subject was one of the grand points of dis- 
cussion between that Church and the Reformers. But bow many Protestants have 
forsaken the ground which their predecessors occupied, and have gone over to that 
of their opponents The doctrine of the duty of our personal assurance of salvation, 
and the persuasion of our interest in Christ, is denied by many; and even doubts 
concerning this are converted into evidences of faith, although they are directly op- 
posed to it. Doubts of a personal interest in Christ are evidences either of little 
faith or of no foith.'—Haldane on the Romans. Vol. ii. pp. 427, 428. x 

t Plain Sermons, iii. p. 23. 
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and rosaries, and such like miserable fooleries, which Popery and 
Puseyism have devised for removing his doubts.* 

How close in this second part the resemblance of the two! Who 
can doubt their identity ? Who can fail to see the doubtsome faith 
of Anti-christ as much at Oxford as at Rome ? 

But we pass on to another feature of identity between the mother 
and the daughter, — their common dislike of the word of God. On 
this point it would seem as if Puseyism had borrowed both its ideas 
and its language from Popery. They give utterance to the same 
sentiments, and they clothe them in almost the same words, in speak- 
ing of Scripture and tradition. Rome tells us that * the holy Scrip- 
ture is insufficient, and the traditions must make it complete.' And 
what does Oxford tell us ? Let us hear. 

' The sacred volume was never intended and is not adapted to 
teach us our creedS-f 

« Scripture and tradition, taken together, are the joint rule of 
faith/+ 

' When the sense of Scripture, as interpreted by reason, is con- 
trary to the sense given to it by catholic antiquity, we ought to side 
with the latter. '§ 

* Both the history of its composition, and its internal structure, 
are against its being a complete depository of the Divine willy unless 
the early church says that it is; now the early church does not tell 
us this. It does not seem to have considered that a complete code 
of morals, or of church government, or of rites, or of discipline; is in 
Scripture; and, therefore, so far the original improbability remains 
in force. Again, this antecedent improbability tells, even in the 
case of the doctrines of faith, as far as this, that it reconciles us to 
the necessity of gaining them indirectly from Scripture; for it is a 
near thing (if I may so speak) that they are in Scripture at all; the 
wonder is, that they are all there. Humanly judging, they would not 
be there but for God's interposition; and, therefore, since they are 
there by a sort of accident, it is not strange they shall be but latent 
there, and only indirectly producible thence. , || 

Such is the way in which Tractarians undervalue Scripture and 
exalt tradition, making the latter far more indispensable than the 
former. A man might find his way to heaven without the Bible, 
but not without tradition ! The one is but a feebly- burning taper, 
the other is a resplendent sun, — or rather the one is almost utter 



* Yet it does seem strange to us, that an infallible church, within whose pale is 
such certain salvation, should yet be unable to give him any assurance of such salva- 
tion. Can anything be more inconsistent ? But the inconsistency is a gainful one, 
—it tills empty coffers, and affords room for a priesthood practising its fooleries, and 
that is the great ambition of the twin-sisters above referred to. 

t Newman's History of the Ariaiis, p. 56. $ Tract 78, p* 2. 

§ Keble's Sermon. || Tract 85, p. S3. 
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darkness till the other illumines it. The Bible is like the moon, 
which has no light in itself, — radiant only by the refulgence of the 
sun of tradition ! And here we would append to these statements of 
our own, two extracts from one of the works which head this article, 
— a work written by a clergyman of the Church of England, — a 
work, plain, but sensible and Scriptural, — full of earnestness and sound 
judgment, in contending for the faith once delivered to the saints. 

" Admit, therefore, but this principle, that Scripture needs tradition to 
constitute the rule of faith, and you open the door to an endless train of 
errors and corruptions of the Word of God. I fully agree with the pre- 
sent and pious Bishop of Calcutta, that ' Tradition, asserted as a joint 
rule of faith, in the sense of controlling the meaning of Scripture, is the 
one false principle which lies at the foundation of ail the unsound theo- 
logy, both of Popery and Tractarianism. A distinction/ he adds^ c is, I 
find, attempted to be drawn between the Romanist doctrine of tradition 
and that of the Tractarians, but it seems to be quite unimportant. The 
Bomanist turns his tradition co-ordinate with Scripture, the Tractarian 
subordinate; but they produce the same effects in practice. For, if 
every part of Scripture is to be interpreted authoritatively by the tradi- 
tionary consent of the Fathers, the tradition, whatever name you give it, 
controls Scripture — is independent of Scripture — imposes a sense on 
Scripture. The Jews ask no more of us for their "Oral law and their 
Cabala/ 

" The very same objections which the upholders of tradition bring 
against those who maintain the alone sufficiency of Scripture, may be 
brought forward against the system which makes Scripture and tradition 
the joint rule of faith, and asserts that the difficulties of Holy Scripture 
can only be explained by the help of the writings of the Fathers. The 
inspired Scriptures are written in languages no longer spoken, but so are 
the works of the early Fathers of the Church, to which such confident 
appeals are made, both by the Romish Church and by the Tractarian 
party in our own Church. But the Word of God is a single volume, 
concise, systematic, and infallible; the writings of the Fathers are diffuse, 
perplexing, contradictory, fallible, and so voluminous, that the perfect 
mastering of them would require the labour of a daily reading for many 
years, a labour which would, after all, ill repay the loss of time required/' 

And again, identifying Puseyism with Popery, he thus speaks, — 

" A few years ago, the mere supposition that the wretched heresies of 
popery could ever prevail to any extent in this enlightened age and 
country, and above all, in our Scriptural church, was deemed too absurd 
to be entertained for a moment, rurgatory — prayers for the dead — the 
bodily presence of our Lord in the Eucharist — the invocation and wor- 
ship of the Virgin Mary and the Saints — tradition and Scripture the joint 
rule of faith, — all these were looked upon as the absurd and unscriptural 
errors of a by-gone age. Are they so regarded now?— are there not 
many in our own church who secretly, nay, openly, approve and defend 
these monstrous doctrines ? What is the state of things among us at 
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this very time? We cannot shut our eyes to downright facts. I know 
that we have been told over and over again, from time to time, after the 
publication of some of the most notorious of the ' Tracts for the Times,' 
and of other well-known articles written by the Tractarian leaders — that 
the eyes of good men were at length opened, and that we might look 
upon the Tractarian heresy as exploded. But what is the fact? While 
here and there a few mistaken men have recanted their errors, and come 
back to the plain path of spiritual truth which they had so rashly quitted, 
a large party continue to wander away after their blind guides in the same 
labyrinthine mazes; and their leaders, nothing daunted by constant re- 
futation and exposure, so far from having been silenced, seem, in some 
instances, to have lost all care and caution to disown in any way their 
preferences to the worst errors and absurdities of the Church of Rome* 
We doubt whether Dr Wiseman, or Dr Murray, or any judicious priest 
of the Romish Church, would have ventured to put forth such a work as 
* the Lives of the English Saints,' which is now in progress of publica- 
tion, under the editorship of that well-known leader of the party, who in 
his prefaces has the hardihood to approve their sentiments as to faith and 
practice in the most unequivocal manner; and yet he still remains a 
clergyman of the Reformed Church of England, and the fellow of a 
college in our University of Oxford. 

" Brethren, a few more words, and I have done. We find members 
and clergymen of our own church asserting (as in the 78th number of 
the Oxford Tracts, at the second page) that ' Scripture and tradition 
taken together, are the joint rule of faith.' Again, in a well-known ser- 
mon, we are told that * when the sense of Scripture, as interpreted by 
Scripture, is contrary to the sense given to it by Catholic antiquity, we 
ought to side with the latter.' Again we read, « we are deeply con- 
scious that in lacking reunion with Rome, far from asserting a right, we 
forego a privilege. Rome has imperishable claims upon our gratitude, 
and, were it so ordered, upon our deference. She is our elder sister in 
the faith — nay, she is our mother, to whom, by the grace of God, we 
owe it that we are what we are.' 

" I need make no further comment on such extracts, except to ask 
you if there are no others besides the Scribes and Pharisees — no others 
besides the deluded Romanists, to whom Christ would have addressed 
His awful rebuke, ' ye have made the commandments of God of none 
effect by your tradition.' " 

The next feature of identity which we find between the two sects 
of Rome and Oxford is the undue exaltation of forms. We do not 
at present speak of the sacraments ; we allude more especially to the 
human ordinances which they have either derived from the distortion 
of Scripture, or fashioned altogether out of their own imagination, 
or raked up out of the mould and bones of patristic sepulchres. In 
these external forms the blinded Romanist takes refuge from the 
smitings of conscience, and the fear of the wrath to come. The mul- 
tiplying of these seems to him what the multiplying of harbours of 
refuge along a rocky coast is to the sailor. He counts himself more 
and more secure in proportion to the number of those havens. A 
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form gone through, — a penance endured, — beads duly counted, &c, 
these are all he wants. By means of these he is saved from the pain 
of forsaking sin or of dealing personally and directly with God in 
the matter of forgiveness. By these also his pride is fed, for in all 
these performances he himself is the doer. And this is his great 
ambition, as indeed it is the ambition of fallen man everywhere, 
— to be the great performer in the matter of his salvation, or to be 
the purchaser of Divine favour, — to be in short anything but the 
mere recipient of grace. His desire is to be able to say, * by the 
strength of ray hand have I done it, and by my wisdom, for I am 
prudent/ And as the word of Qod has left few injunctions about 
outward forms, he finds it necessary to create them for himself. 
Thinking that God has given him too little to do in order to be 
saved, he endeavours to create work for himself, that thereby he 
may have something to trade with in his dealings with God, — as 
if he could plead the greater amount of merit in being able to say, 
' see I have performed many good deeds which thou commandedst 
not, surely I deserve far more than those whohave merely done what 
thou didst command.' 

It would be a mere waste of time to prove that the Romish Church 
has all along idolized forms and ceremonies. The whole religion of 
the Romanist is composed of such, and his soul is taught to repose 
on these as his security and peace. The mechanical observance of 
a well-arranged scheme of rites, and festivals, and ordinances of will- 
worship, is what he leans upon in order to pacify his conscience and 
purchase his immortality. Now, it is remarkable, that all these 
forms of Romanism are, one after another, without almost any mo- 
dification, rising into prominence and veneration among the Tracta- 
rians. Most of them they have already adopted, and for all of them 
they have expressed the tenderest yearnings of soul, as if conscious of 
a dreary vacuum within, which could be filled with nothing but these 
rites of idolatry. The editors of Froude's Remains scruple nothing 
about proclaiming their admiration for the 'celibacy, religious vows, 
voluntary retirement, the memory of the saints, rites, and ceremonies, 
recommended by antiquity, &c.,' contrasting in these respects the 
brightness of the fourth century with the darkness and poverty of the 
sixteenth. The poets of Puseyism are bestowing their eulogies upon 
the Church-adornments of antiquity and upon the beauty of those 
superstitious services which the Reformation flung aside. The 
priests of Puseyism are restoring to their churches the various uten- 
sils and ornaments of which they had been so rudely stripped by 
Protestantism. Altars, candlesticks, set! ilia, credence-tables, with the 
tinkling of bells, the wearing of peculiar vestments, bowings to the 
East, — all these are shooting up apace with a wanton luxuriance of 
growth that bespeaks a well-prepared and fruitful soil. The mar- 
vellous rapidity with which these superstitions have sprung up under 
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the teaching of Puseyism, is a sufficient demonstration that its prin- 
ciples and those of Popery are identical. This suddenness of devel- 
opment is indeed irresistible evidence in establishing the affinity 
between the two. Had it been more gradual and protracted, it no 
doubt would still have, to a great extent, proved the same. But 
still many things might have been explained away or accounted for by 
the supposition of foreign influences interfering to effect this. It 
might have been argued that it was not Puseyism that was responsi- 
ble for these corruptions, but the extraneous elements which in the 
lapse of years had forced their way in, and corrupted what would 
otherwise have been pure and beautiful. But in the present case all 
such reasoning is ,out of the question. The brief space of twelve 
years could not have effected what we now witness, had the root it- 
self not contained every part of the subsequent growth. ' The tho- 
roughly Popish aspect which Tractarianism has assumed so speedily, 
leads to the necessary inference that Rome and Oxford are entirely 
at one. Puseyism is merely a sucker from the stem of Popery. 
And the complete resemblance in every branch, and twig, and leaf, 
demonstrates the truth of the assertion. 

The next point of resemblance between the two systems is, the un- 
due exaltation of the sacraments. We have spoken of their idolatry 
of forms in general ; but we see this more prominently displayed in 
their ideas of Baptism and the Lord's Supper. With the exception 
-of a few external rites connected with these, (for which, however, 
there is an earnest longing on the part of the Tractarians, only the 
rubric forbids) the doctrines of both sects as to the sacraments en- 
tirely correspond. Regeneration by baptism alone, as performed by 
a heaven-appointed priest, — justification also by baptism alone, — the 
absolute necessity of the outward rite, — the complete efficacy of its 
mere external administration, — the purity which it brings to the 
soul, — the awful guilt of sins committed after it, — the necessity of 
penance, and mortification, and good deeds to wash away post- 
baptismal sins for which both baptism and the blood of Christ are 
insufficient to atone, — these are the common principles on which both 
sects avowedly stand. Nor do they hesitate to avow this. On this 
point there is no reserve. We cannot afford room here for the length- 
ened extracts which would be required to establish these different 
points ; we merely append one as a specimen, and as showing the 
avowed identity which we have been seeking to establish. It shows 
how directly and boldly Tractarians claim kindred with Rome in 
some of her worst principles, — principles which go to prove that the 
greater amount of sins committed by a baptised person, are venial sins, 
and are already taken away by baptism, — that the blood of Christ 
cannot cleanse the greater sins, — that a man's own doings and pen- 
ances must accomplish this, and that man after all his meritorious 
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efforts, can never regain his baptismal purity or peace ! Take 
the following statement regarding sin after baptism : * The great 
majority die, according to the Romanists, in God's favour, yet more 
or less under the bond of their sins. And so far we may unhesitat- 
ingly allow to them, or rather Ve ourselves hold the same, if we hold 
that after baptism there is no plenary pardon of sins in this life to the 
sinner, however penitent, such as in baptism was once vouchsafed to 
him.'* 

As to the Lord's Supper, it is, in Puseyite estimation, the same 
as the mass, ' except the liftings. 1 In no essential point is there 
the slightest difference. Transubstantiation is manifestly the Pu- 
seyite, as much as the Popish heresy. Take the three following 
extracts, out of a multitude that might be adduced. 

' There is a true, real, spiritual presence of Christ at the holy 
supper; and it is there independent of our faith^-f 

' I should like to know why you flinch from saying, that the 
power of making the body and the blood of Christ is vested in the 
successors of the apostles/]; 

« They who are in the apostolic succession alone are intrusted 
with the awful and mysterious gift of making the bread and wine 
Christ's body and blood. '§ 

Instead of adding to the number of such quotations, we con- 
tent ourselves with giving Mr Bickersteth's summary of their errors 
on this point. ' The Eucharist (according to them) is a proper sa- 
crifice, the Lord's table a proper altar, the presbyters of the church 
sacrificing priests, and the bread and wine are, after consecration, the 
body and blood of Christ to all who receive them.'|| Surely no one can 
doubt the entire identity of Romanism and Tractarianism in this doc- 
trine. There may be some slight difference between them in the word- 
ing of the terms ; but in the doctrine itself they are entirely at one. 
The same blasphemous deification of the material elements, — the 
same assertion of the sacrificial powers of the priesthood, and the 
same utter oblivion of the original design of the ordinance, are mani- 
fested in both.^f 

• Tract 79, pp. 6, 7. 

t Dr Pusey's Letter to the Bishop of Oxford, p. 1 20. 

£ Froude, vol. i. p. 3*26. 

§ Advertisement to Tracts, vol. i. p. 4. 

|) The Promised Glory of the Church of Christ, p. 394. 

^ So conscious are the Tractarians of the unseriptural nature of their tenets on the 
Lord's Supper, that they expressly say, * certainly the tone of the New Testament 
is unsacramental, and the impression it leaves on the mind is not that of a priesthood 
and its attendant system,' Tract 85, p. 58. Yet this admission is made in a way 
that savours largely of infidel contempt for Scripture. It is the admission of one 
who did not care one rush whether Scripture was with him or not, as if he could 
easily afford to admit that it was against him, provided tradition be on his side. 
This is only one out of many proofs which might be found, that atheism, or at least 
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In proof of these statements, we quote the following sentences 
from the second-last of the works which bead this article. It is from 
the pen of an Edinburgh layman, and is throughout one of the most 
thoroughly Puseyite, or rather Papistical, works, we have read of 
late. Why Mr Forbes does not join the Popish Church we cannot 
well understand. The differences between him and that church are 
mere trifles ; and he must of necessity be a schismatic, in remaining 
apart from that church which, next to his own, evidently attracts 
the greatest share of his admiration and reverence. His powers of 
argument are not very formidable, though his patristic lore is appal- 
ling. His great object is to prove the sacrificial character of the 
Lord's Supper. One or two brief paragraphs may suffice. 

" God the Father is then besought to accept the sacrifice, and to 
send down upon the gifts the co-eternal Comforter, the source and 
fountain of all sanctification, by whom the body of Christ was formed in 
the womb of the ever-blessed Virgin, that he may perfectly sanctify and 
hallow them, and make the bread the body of Christ, and the mixed 
wine his blood, not only in symbol, type, and figure, but also in quick- 
ening energy, in spirit, and power, ana efficacy ; nay more, in such wise 
as no other thing in the whole creation, retaining its own proper sub- 
stance and nature, can become another thing, ana the precise mode and 
manner of which change is far above the comprehension, not only of 
men, but of angels also. 

11 It must, however, be kept in mind, that though the solemn Eucha- 
ristic oblation occurs immediately after the words of institution, and before 
the invocation for the descent of the Holy Ghost, yet the sacrificial ser- 
vice begins with the thanksgiving, and is not ended till after the full and 
final consecration ; for after that follow the propitiations lor the church 
militant on earth, and requiescent in hades, and for the world, as well 
as a prayer for the acceptance of the sacrifice, which is generally con- 
ceived in these terms : ' That it may be received up to the heavenly 
altar ;' t. e. in the same sense that the alms of Cornelius, Acts x. 4, went 
up for a memorial before God; and also the consumption of the sacrifice, 
by being eaten and drunk by the worshippers." Pp. 20, 21. 

" The general end for which the Eucharist is offered, is to preserve 
or renew our covenant and communion with God, which was begun in 
baptism. This is effected by our eating and drinking the bread and 
mixed wine, which had been offered in sacrifice to him, and accepted by 
him, and made the body and blood of his Son ; and in this respect, our 
communion with God by means of this sacrifice, is of a far higher nature 
than what could be obtained from any of the sacrifices which preceded 
the life-giving passion of our Lord," Pp. 21, 22. 

" Had this double light in which the Eucharist may be viewed been 
attended to, it would have superseded many of the inferences which 
have been made from the passage we have quoted (sect. 1 1 2) from St 

deism, is after all the hidden root that from beneath the soil is Bending up these 
shoots of superstition so luxuriantly. 
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Chrysostom's Commentary on the Hebrews ; for it by no means denies 
that the Eucharist is a sacrifice, which indeed is taught in very many 
other places of his works, nay, even in this very passage ; ',we do offer/ 
The abatement is not from its being a sacrifice, but from its being the 
same sacrifice which Christ offered. It is so indeed in one sense ; * the 
same (sacrifice) which was then offered we also offer :' but in another 
sense it is not the same, for it is '"a memorial of it.' And in this respect 
it far exceeds the sacrifices offered before Christ came, for they were 
primarily intended as services to Almighty God, and by the great majo- 
rity of worshippers were considered in no higher light ; they were types 
of Christ only in a secondary sense, besides being much more obscure 
types than ours are, as St Gregory Nazianzen remarks."* 

Idolatry of the sacraments is the charge we bring against the 
Tractarians. It has often been made good against the Papists; and 
certainly, if it can be established against the latter, there can be no 
doubt that it fixes with equal aptitude upon the former. If the 
Papists are blind idolaters of a wafer, the Puseyites are no less the 
blind idolaters of a piece of broken bread. If the Papists are as 
ignorant of the real nature of the sacraments as are the nations of 
paganism, no less ignorant are the Puseyites. As two of the most 
important links in the chain of priestly bondage, whereby the souls 
of the people are enslaved, in order that their liberation may be a 
source of power and gain to the priests, they are invaluable to those 
who have their wealth by this craft; but as simple memorials of a 
dying Saviour, they are utterly despised by them, as worthless and 
barren. And the veneration of the Puseyite for these images of his 
idol-worship is as fond, and as fervent, as that of the blind Papist 
that never saw a Bible, or the blinder pagan, that never heard the 
name of Jehovah. 

Another point in which Oxford has identified itself with Rome, is 
in regard to purgatory. Not venturing, as yet, to acquiesce in all 
the Popish statements, as to its being a place of fire and torture, 
they seem to have no doubt of it at all, as an intermediate state of 
purification. In their remarks upon it, their object seems to be, not 
to deny their belief of the Romish doctrine, but merely to smooth off 
some of its rugged edges, so that we may not suppose it to be so very 
offensive and absurd. Now, there is some consistency in this be- 
lief of purgatory. Neither their creed, nor the Popish, is a collec- 
tion of unconnected dogmas. There is a certain degree of coherence 
throughout. Take each of their tenets by itself, and it may be pro- 
nounced alike irrational and unscriptural. But take it, as part of a 
structure, whose foundation is justification by works, or rather by 
sacraments and works together, and the connection may be traced 

* What a man of any scholarship can mean by persisting, as the author does, at 
p. 90, in making kar^m (service) mean sacrifice, we know not. 
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"without difficulty. If we are justified by baptism ; and if sins after 
baptism are of so dark a dye that pardon and cleansing on this side 
of the grave be hopeless, then it becomes necessary that a place 
jshould be provided on the other side, where the necessary purifying 
is to be obtained. This place is purgatory; and the belief of such a 
place is, if not an inevitable, at least a very needful and suitable con- 
sequence of the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, and justification 
by works. The following extracts will be sufficient to prove the 
accuracy of our statements regarding the Oxford creed. 

c The simple wording, and apparent innocence of the decree by 
which it is made an article of faith.''* 

« Such is the Romish doctrine, and taken in the mere letter, there 
is little in it against which we shall be able to sustain formal objec- 
tions. , "f" 

4 Purgatory is not spoken of at all as a place of pain, — it need 
only mean, what its name implies, a place of purification.'! 

How truly wretched must that way of salvation be, which needs a 
purgatory at its close to complete it. Is not this a confession of how 
utterly inefficacious the system is, which is unable to give any certainty 
either here or hereafter. It gives no assurance of salvation on this side 
of the tomb, and beyond it there is a purgation required, which may be 
protracted to an indefinite length, so that there is as little of cer- 
tainty on the other side. All is doubting, darkness, insecurity. 
Penance here, and purgatory hereafter, is the only cure which these 
self-righteous men know for a wounded conscience. Free forgiveness 
in this life, and a joyful departing to be with Christ at its close, are 
truths which they cannot tolerate. Seeking to be their own saviours, 
they grope on in utter darkness, and cannot arrive at assuredness or 
peace. Religion with them is a thing of gloom ; and its gloom is 
that which makes it so meritorious in their eyes. A religion of pre* 
sent and assured peace finds no favour with them, because it leaves 
them nothing to do or deserve, but simply to receive God's free gift 
of eternal life in Christ Jesus, — to sit down in happy confidence 
under his paternal roof, and to rejoice in hope of the glory to be re- 
vealed^ 

• Tract 79, p. 3. t Ibid. p. 5. $ Ibid. 

§ Lest we should lengthen out this article unduly, we merely subjoin, in a note, 
the Puseyite opinion upon alms-giving. It is out-and out the Popish one. The 
two following passages would have been good texts for Tetzel, in his declamations 
in favour of indulgences. We can imagine them affixed as appropriate mottoes to his 
indulgence box.. 

« The last refuge of a sinner is alms ; it is an art of turning our Master's goods 
innocently to our own advantage, and making oursehesjriends to the mammon of unright- 
eousness; heaven being the patrimony and inheritance of the poor, by our alms we 
engage them to solicit the mercy of God for us.* — Tract 65, p. 19. 

' How well is a man paid for his alms, when they obtain for him the grace 
of God, not to mention a reward in temporal bles'sings/ — Tract 65, p. 23. 
VOL. XTIII. NO. I. C 
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The next point of identity between the two sects is the doctrine 
of prayer/or the departed. This is, like the former, the obvious and 
direct result of the doctrine of imperfect or uncertain justification 
here. For if all connected with a sinner's acceptance be involved in 
doubt, then of course the safest way for us to treat the dead is to con- 
tinue our supplications for them, that they may be delivered as speed- 
ily as possible from the purgatorial condition into which they have 
passed. Without citing passages upon this point expressly, it is 
sufficient to say, that one of their great lamentations over the Eng- 
lish liturgy is that there is no express prayer for the dead contained 
in it. Notwithstanding this, however, many of the sect introduce it 
and regularly pray for the dead.* 

In connection with this there is another Popish superstition now 
maintained at Oxford, — prayer to the dead. This latter is a far more 
serious heresy than the former. The one, though unscriptural, is com- 
paratively harmless, — not so the other. It is the essence of gross and 
hateful superstition. Before we can think of praying to the saints we 
must have in some degree deified them. They must be invested with 
the attributes of godhead before they can be beings to whom prayer 
is to be addressed. Prayer to the saints is daring dishonour done 
to the one Jehovah, — it is a daring attempt to raise man into 
the throne of Deity. This is one of the many idolatries of Rome ; 
and now Oxford has joined her in the adoration of the saints. Pr 
Pusey-f* maintains that there is nothing improper in saying, * I beseech 
the blessed Mary, ever virgin, the blessed Michael, archangel, the 
blessed John Baptist, the holy Apostles, Peter and Paul, all saints, 
to pray the Lord our God for me.' The writer- of the 75th Tract 
gives without remark, large portions of the Romish Breviary, in 
which such petitions as the following occur : — * Blessed Lawrence, 
martyr of Christ, intercede for us,' and 6 grant us, by the deserts of 
Peter and Paul, that we may obtain everlasting glory ;' and again, 
' Who can ever hope, except the grossest and most blinded minds, 
to be gaining the favour of the blessed saints, while they come with 
unchaste thoughts, and eyes that cannot cease from sin P^J 

Still farther on this point we have the Mariolatry of Rome un- 
blushingly avowed. Prayer to the virgin Mary is practised and de- 
fended. Expressions of reverence such as no creature is entitled to, are 
of frequent occurrence in the different organs of Tractarianism. It 
is now eighteen years ago since the poet of Puseyism wrote thus :— 



* See Tract 86, p. 121, in which the following sentence occurs: 'It is the 

Church's doctrine that there is an intermediate state j that in it the souls of the faith- 
ful are purified and grow in grace, that they pray for us, and that our prayers benefit 
them.' 

f Letter to the Bishop of Oxford, pp. 198, 207. $ Tract 90, p. 36. 
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" Ave Maria! blessed maid! 
Lily of Eden's fragrant shade, 
, Who can express the love 

That nurtured thee so pure and sweet. 
Making thy heart a shelter meet* 

For Jesus' holy dove. ' 
Ave Maria! thou whose name, 
All but adoring love may claim, 

Yet may we reach thy shrine!"* 

But only the other year a Tractarian publishes the following lines 
for the use of Protestants, — 

" Lord ! to thy grace my weakness I commend, 
And seek to know thee my unfailing friend; 
When ruthless storms of sin are sweeping by, 
O! at thy mothers suit, grant me to feel thee nigh/'f 

And in 1841 the British Critic wrote as follows, — f The blessed 
Virgin is an object of contemplation, so full of that which will na- 
turally engage and engross our affections, that under all circumstan- 
ces there is a certain danger; and if she be looked upon as the sole 
channel ofgrace 9 then there is the most imminent danger, lest men 
allow their thoughts to rest finally on her, rather than through her 
on God. This is, of course, no reason for neglecting a plain duty, 
but for performing it with sensitive caution.*^ 

Thus we see that prayer for the dead, prayer to the dead, and 
the worship of the Virgin Mary, are all dogmas of Puseyism. At 
first, some pains were taken to disguise the matter, and to dis- 
avow the Popish doctrines on these points. Now there is no shame, 
no shrinking. It seems to please them well to trace back the doc* 
trines to a Popish source. A few years ago, the charge of Popery 
was thought rather a serious one, and was contradicted and disowned 
as a calumny. Now it is gloried in and avowed. The identity with 
Rome is reckoned a matter of boasting instead of shame, — a theme 
for mutual congratulation instead of a source for humiliation and 
sorrow. 

Another feature of resemblance to Rome, is the great veneration 
for crosses, relics, and the like. All sorts of antique rubbish are 
finding their way into the churches, as well as into the private 
dwellings of the sect. There is scarcely now a handbreadth between 
them and image-worship. Certainly there is nothing in their prin- 

* Christian Year. Hymn on Annunciation. Such verses, published in 1827, 
show us that the seeds of Puseyism were sown much earlier than the Reform reac- 
tion, or tbe bill for the extinction of the Irish bishoprics. 

f Devotions commemorative of the most adorable Passion of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ. Translated from Catholic sources. 

X British Critic, October 1811, p. 356. 
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ciples which can hinder this. Let but Catholic tradition be found 
enjoining it, and they will acquiesce. Hear how they speak of the 
restoration of crosses. 

" We do confidently look for the general restoration of both church- 
yard and village crosses. The cross is the true protection of Christians: 
they are never so safe as under it. The graves in a church-yard and 
the cottages in a village cluster around it in security. 

" The church-yard cross will be placed about half-way between the 
lychgate and the south porch, to the east of the path. This position, 
which is the usual one, appears to have been chosen from a regard to 
the two great objects of these crosses; which are to excite the devotion 
of the living, and to secure the peaceful repose of the departed. It is ob- 
vious then that the cross should stand on the south of the church, on 
which side the porch is usually found, and where there are always roost 
graves: and, also, to the east of the principal path, since towards that 
quarter are the prayers of the faithful ever directed/'* 

Or again, listen to the following intelligence regarding alterations 
now taking place in some churches in Surrey and Somerset. The 
alterations are all made according to Romish fashion, and under the 
direction of a professed Papist, — the same who a short time ago 
furnished for the seal of the Camden Society, a design, in which the 
Virgin Mary was represented surrounded with glory, the infant 
Saviour in her lap, almost hidden by the radiance of his mother. 

" Some very gratifying restorations have been proceeding in the chan- 
cel of S. Nicholas, Pepper Harrow, Surrey, under the direction of Mr 
A. W. Pugin (a Papist) A coating of Roman cement was removed, 
and the old rubble-walls restored with coins and dressings. Two large 
pews were destroyed in the chancel, and oak seats and desks, placed 
stall- wise, substituted. The sedilia and piscina are renewed; the floor 
paved with encaustic tiles; and the east wall enriched with' a decorated 
reredos consisting of five canopied compartments, of which the middle 
contains a cross supported by two angels, and the other four have cheru- 
bim on wheels." 

'< Restorations of a most gratifying description have lately been com- 
pleted in the church of All Saints', Monksilver, Somerset. Every pew 
has been turned out, and succeeded by substantial, open seats, with fine- 
ly carved ends, in keeping with the beautiful ancient standards. By 
this means additional room has been gained for thirty-five worshippers. 
The only seats in the chancel are a single row of stalls on the south side, 
from which prayers are said. For the lessons an ancient wooden eagle 
is used. A gallery shared the fate of the pews. The roodscreen has been 
restored. The altar, itself of massive stone, has been raised, and the 
space about it paved with encaustic tiles. A high tomb, probably that 
of the founder, which had been thrown aside, is now replaced on the 

* Ecclesiologist, No. xxxiy. 
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north side of the chancel, under a low arch in the wall, and will serve 
admirably for the purposes of a credence-table. A piscina has been re- 
moved from the south chapel, where it could now be of no use, to the 
chancel. 

" Scarcely less pleasing are the late alterations in S. James's Langford 
Budville, which have been mainly effected by the zealous energies of a 
respected member of our Society, in spite of difficulties arising from a 
comparatively large population, and other causes. In this case also the 
pews have all been ejected, and plain open oak seats substituted in their 
room. The chancel is left entirely free. The altar and pulpit are of 
stone, richly wrought. The stone-work of the font and pillars has been 
uncovered' and restored. The whole of the glass has been re-set in a 
proper form, and the heads of the windows will be filled with flowered 
and other patterns. Here again, however, there is somewhat that we 
cannot approve, namely, the blocking-up of the western door by an 
organ, and the removal of the window-cill above it. There is much dif- 
ficulty in the position of an organ ; but could it not have been placed in 
the choir ? A roodscreen is likewise much needed. Indeed, much as we 
abominate pews, we could almost bring ourselves to say, that unless a 
roodscreen be provided, there is something over-bold and irreverent in 
removing the high closets which are now commonly found fencing and 
concealing our altars, and thus throwing the Holy of Holies open to the 
eyes of many who are unfit, or who refase to communicate in the sacred 
mysteries."* 

Or listen still farther to the desire expressed for the re-establish- 
ment of monasteries and convents, with all the nameless abomina- 
tions of mock-celibacy and mock- virginity. These haunts of all the 
hidden pollutions that carnal lusts ever poured forth, or wanton ima- 
ginations ever rioted in, are to be revived in Great Britain ! 

* It has lately come into my head, that the present state of things 
in England makes an opening for reviving the monastic system.^ 

' As far as clerical celibacy is a duty, it is grounded, not on God's 
law, but on the church's rule, or on vow.^J 

4 I am very glad to perceive, from your paper of the 1st inst., that 
" A Beneficed Clergyman 1 ' has received such cheering and gratifying 
evidences of a strong and decided feeling prevailing in the Church 
in favour of conventual establishments ; and that he is of opinion 
there will be no lack of persons willing and desirous of enrolling 
themselves as members. 

* With regard to the service of the Church, I look upon monas- 
teries as one great means of restoring daily service and weekly com- 
munions amongst us, and of performing them at such early hours as 
to be of great service to the labouring classes and devout persons of 
all ranks. The former might attend the morning prayers before they 

___ 

* Eccletiologist, No. 34. f Froude, vol. i. p. 322. 

% Tract 90, p. 65. 
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went to their work, and the latter would be enabled to receive the com* 
munion fasting, which, from our late hours, they are almost entirely 
precluded from doing.*** 

' Forbidding to marry/ is one of the features of the latter day 
apostacy, as predicted by the apostle Paul. It was one of those which 
very soon manifested themselves in the church, and under pretence 
of superior sanctity, wrought painful havoc upon the morals and 

{mrity of the church. It has all along been one of the prominent 
ineaments of the Papal apostacy. And now it is developing itself 
anew in the Oxford section of the English Church. In such a case, 
who can doubt the identity ? It seems as if Tractarians were making 
all haste now to claim every Popish characteristic, that there might 
be no longer any doubt in the minds of any, either Papist or Pro- 
testant, as to their direct and genuine descent from Rome. 

Another proof of identity between the two sects, is their immora- 
lity. We do not at present allude to the licentiousness engendered 
by their monasteries and nunneries ; we allude to the system of 
falsehood practised and defended by them both. ' Speaking lies in 
hypocrisy, and having their consciences seared with a hot iron/ is 
Paul's description of the apostacy ; and the history of the Oxford 
sect, as well as the distinct principles of lying maintained in their 
writings, proves that it applies as much to the latter as to the former. 
Hundreds of Tractarians still cling to the livings of the Church of 
England at the time that they are denying its articles and express- 
ing their preference of Rome. This is lying. Hundreds also tell 
us that though they subscribed the articles of the English Church, 
they did not believe them. This is perjury. Others maintain, that 
in signing the articles, they condemned nothing Romish, nor ap- 
proved of anything Protestant. "f" This is hypocrisy. But more than 
all this, Mr Newman has written expressly in defence of lyings when 
any end is to be gained by St. He tells, that a good man when he 
finds it necessary, will * speak falsely, or, as the sophists say, utter a 
falsehood.' How fearfully demoralizing must be the tendencies of 
the system, when already its leaders are arrived at such a doctrine as 
this! A lie is with them a right and lawful way of attaining an end! 



* English Churchman, Sept 5, 1844. 

t In reference to the dishonest subscription of the 89 Articles, we quote the two 
following passages from Ward's Ideal of a Christian Church. — * Three years bave 
passed since I said plainly that in subscribing the Articles, I renounce no one Ro- 
man doctrine,' p. 507. * Our Twelfth Article is as plain as words can make it, 
on the " Evangelical'' side (observe, in particular, the word " necessarily"); of course 
I think its natural meaning may be explained away, for I subscribe it myself in a 
non-natural sense,' p. 479. Non-natural sense! Had the man been as honest as 
he pretends to be, he would have plainly said, * I subscribe them, but I don't believe 
a word of them.' There is something inexpressibly mean and cowardly in these 
evasive expressions. 
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A lie is with them no sin, but a virtue, when some special object is 
to be secured ! Few consciences even of the baser sort are so far de- 
graded as to allow them to lie unchecked; but so thoroughly seared 
are the consciences of these men, that a lie is to them a merit and a 
virtue, instead of a cause of shame and grief. 

The last point* that we shall notice, is, the love of Popery and the 
hatred of Protestantism, openly avowed by almost all the Tractarian 
writers. At first these feelings were rather guardedly expressed, but 
now they are boldly proclaimed and gloried in. Rome is called by 
them ' our sister,' and * the mother of our new birth, by whom we 
were born to Christ.* She is designated by one of their poets ' the 
Saviour's holy home.' Everywhere she is bepraised. Her ritual, 
her services, her antiquity, her mass books, (both breviary and missal) 
her saints, her relics, in short every thing connected with her, is 
lauded both in verse and prose, while it is very gently hinted that 
there are some things in her which might be improved. Our readers 
must be content with a few brief extracts, though many might be 
added. 

' Rome has imperishable claims upon our gratitude, and were it 
so ordered, upon our deference. We are estranged from her in pre- 
sence, not in heart.'-f 

* We are deeply conscious that in lacking re-union with Rome, 
far from asserting a right, we forego a privilege. Rome has imperish- 
able claims upon our gratitude, and, were it so ordered, upon our 
deference. She is our elder sister in faith, nay, she is our mother, 
to whom, by the grace of God, we owe it that we are what we are.'f 

4 For my own part, I think it would not be right to conceal, in- 
deed, I am anxious openly to express, my own most firm and un- 
doubting conviction, that were we as a ehurch to pursue such a line of 
conduct as has here been sketched, in proportion as we did so, we 
should be taught from above to discern and appreciate the plain marks 
of Divine wisdom and authority in the Roman Church, to repent in 
sorrow and bitterness of heart our great sin in deserting her commu- 
nion, and to sue humbly at her feet for pardon and restoration. , || 

* We find, oh most joyful, most wonderful, most unexpected sight ! 
we find the whole cycle of Roman doctrine gradually possessing 
numbers of English Churchmen.'§ 

Again, the Reformation is unsparingly and unceasingly ma- 



* We meant to have shown that the Pus«yites have adopted the Popish princi- 
ple of banishing heretics, but we have mislaid the quotation. We believe it is in 
the 59th Tract for the Times, and it is quoted by Sortain in his lectures on Roman- 
ism and Anglo-catholicism. It seems to imply that as soon as Tractarians have the 
power they will proceed to the forcible expulsion of Protestants, &c. from Britain, 
t British Critic, July 1841, p. 3. t British Critic, vol. xxx. p. 3. 

II Ward, p. 473. § Ward, p. 565. 
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ligned, as one of the most sinful movements which ever took 
place in the Church. The Reformers themselves come in for their 
share of abuse, and no pains are spared to misrepresent and blacken 
everything connected with Protestantism. These Tractarians de- 
clare that they * utterly reject and anathematize the principle of 
Protestantism as a heresy, with all its forms, sects, and denomina- 
tions.'* ' Protestantism in its essence, and in all its bearings, is 
characteristically the religion of corrupt human nature.^ 

4 The English Reformation appears to me the very embodiment 
of the sins most opposed to dutif illness and faith .'J ' I know no 
single movement in the Church, except Arianism in the fourth cen- 
tury, which seems to me so wholly destitute of all claims on our sym- 
pathy and regard as the English Reformation.^ 

We need quote no more. Nor need we argue any more. In- 
deed we have all along felt as if arguing the matter were altogether 
superfluous. We only need to quote, and the truth of our position 
becomes manifest. The identity between Puseyism and Popery is 
not merely a plausibly- traced resemblance, but it is an out-and-out 
facsimile, — a demonstrated oneness in purpose, principle, form, rite, 
aim, tendency, and result. We know not one doctrine of Popery 
which is not in substance avowed and defended at Oxford. Con- 
formity to Romish rites is vehemently longed for, and union with 
Rome is joyfully anticipated, as likely to be effected at no very dis- 
tant date. 

Let these things be known and proclaimed. Let the thorough 
and now undisguised Romanism of the Tractarian body be under- 
stood. It is not a thing to be trifled with or derided as if it were a 
passing outburst of visionary enthusiasm, which sober men could 
afford to smile at and pass on. It is pregnant with peril to the Pro- 
testantism not only of Britain, but of Europe, for if here, in one of 
the strong-holds of the Reformation, the sworn allies of Popery have 
effected so strong and extensive a lodgment, how fatal may be the 
consequences to the religion both of Europe and the world. It is 
now no mock-warfare with the spectres of the past. It is no longer 
a parade of dialectics, nor a controversy with abstractions. It is a 
real tangible conflict,— a conflict in which there is at stake all that 
is most precious to us as citizens of earth or heirs of the kingdom. 

Let us quit ourselves like men. We are called upon to take our 
part in the world's last battle, let us not turn back or stand idle in 
the field, as if mere spectators of the war. Twenty years ago, it was 
but a flourish of clarions afar off. Ten years ago, it was but the 
skirmishing of outposts. But now the firing has become general,— 

• Palmer's Letter to Golightly, p. 9. t British Critic, July 1841. 

$ Ward, p. 99. § Ward, p. 46, note. 
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the whole line is advancing, — a few years more will witness the shock 
of battle. On that battle hang the destinies of earth. But its issue 
is not doubtful, and the day of triumph will be the brightest on 
which earth's sun has ever shone.* 



Art. II. — History of the London Missionary Society, compiled 

from Original Documents in the possession of the Society. By 

William Ellis, late Foreign Secretary of the Society, and 

Author of the * Polynesian Researches/ &c. London : J. Snow, 

1844. 

When He who had authority, by creating poweT and by redeem- 
ing purchase, said, ' Go ye into all the world, and preach the gos- 
pel to every creature, 9 he addressed himself to eleven men. Not 
possessed of political influence, not learned in human wisdom, not 
skilled by travel in the manners of other nations,: — might they not 
have said, as in the case of feeding five thousand, a * lad here has five 
barley loaves and two fishes, but what are they among so many ;' or, 
the harvest to be reaped is a wide one, but the labourers are few. 
So was the harvest when the Master was on earth. So is it now. 
And still with man's expanding views of the power of the gospel in 
its influence on the wanderer and the savage, and with his extend- 
ing knowledge of where man is to be found, the field becomes in his 
eye wider. Neither do tfie labourers increase in proportion to the 
extension of the work, or the depth of the need of the world. Never- 
theless it is the church's charge to go forward. He who gave the 
charge said also, ' All power is given unto me, in heaven and in 
earth. 9 The power is not of man, but of God. Were there a Con- 
stantine in every land to unfurl the banner of the cross, and to de- 
cree that all the world should become Christian, he could not turn 
one heart of stone into flesh. And though but one poor messenger 
should cross the ocean, working or begging his way, as did the first 
Moravian missionary to the West Indies, yet if he be Christ's mes- 
senger, accredited of the Holy Spirit, he will accomplish that for 
which he is sent, and may reap a nation for his harvest. Every 
healthy church must be a missionary church. The words ' go ye, 9 

• We must say a word or two of tbe books at the head of our Article. The 
Difficulties of a Young Clergyman, is a clever, vigorous, well written narrative. 
Mary Spencer is full of interest and successfully drawn, though abrupt in its 
close. The Reformation in Europe, is an excellent abridgment for general readers. 
The Church Visible, is admirable, — true history woven into a tale. The Curate of 
Linwood, though rather an improbable story, is exceedingly good as a disclosure of 
the soul-poisoning errors of Tractarianism. 
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seem inscribed on the heart that belongs to Christ. It is a token of 
returning vigour, when the tree sends forth extending roots ; it is a 
token of healthful life, when the root increases its bulbs, and shoots 
out young ones all around it. In time of persecution, the vigour of 
the English Christians was expended in settling their church at 
home, or fleeing to find a resting-place beyond seas. But no sooner 
were their liberties secured, than the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge sprang up, — the first missionary shoot since Po- 
pery ceased to be in the ascendant. In America also, as soon as 
they could breathe from the toils of initiatory emigration, some care 
for their Indian neighbours showed that * Go ye was imprinted on 
their hearts. 

The most lively, the most extensive, and the most catholic mis- 
sionary movement that England has made, however, is that of a 
later period, of which Mr Ellis has undertaken to be the historian. 
Lively, as it sprang up, the natural offspring of the lively work of 
grace vouchsafed to our country in the times of Whitfield and Wes- 
ley. The name of Lady Huntingdon is most fitly found entwined 
among its roots, while that of her friend, Dr Haweis, holds its place 
upon the first bark visible above ground. As the tree expands, we 
delight to read inscribed the names of Bogue, Townsend, Waugh, 
Simpson, Love, Reynolds, Stevens. Why should we recite them ? 
They are engraven in an imperishable calendar, as < the first thirty 
of the mighty men of their time. 1 We delight to remember how 
they kindled, not at a rival, but a kindred fire, caught from Dr 
Carey's sermon, where he encourages man to 6 attempt great things 
for God, and expect great things from God.' Not only did the 
founder of the Baptist mission stimulate the men of God on their 
way, but Melville Home, the returned Episcopal chaplain from the 
fatal shore of Sierra Leone, contributed, by his < Letters on Mis- 
sions, 1 and his zeal and knowledge of the condition of the heathen, to 
hasten on the cause. Nor are we inobservant of that faithful widow, 
whose mind being filled with the description of the isles of the 
Southern Pacific, as discovered by Captain Cook, had her heart also 
filled with desires that they should know and glorify the Lord. So 
assured was she that the time to work was come, that she sent up her 
contribution to London before a society was formed, or a pound sub- 
scribed. 

Not only was the London Missionary Society the most lively in 
its outset ; it was also the most extensive. In its uncertainty where 
it might most usefully form a settlement, it contemplated the world, 
seemed ready to embrace it all in its grasp, and did ultimately, 
within a brief period after its outset, establish its labourers in South 
Africa, India, and Australasia, inquiring, meanwhile, about the 
West Indies and China. We called it also the most catholic ; for 
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if called on to number the majority of its supporters belonging to any 
one sect, we should find them the descendants of the old English stock 
of Puritans, whether under the name of Presbyterian, Calvinistic Me- 
thodists, or Independent, no missionary society so swept in the popu- 
lar heart as this. Men of all denominations, and funds from all 
quarters of the united kingdom, met here in one common stream, the 
energy of whose current, we believe, was derived from Christian 
love. 

Bright were the days when the first movers found themselves, be- 
yond their hopes, seconded by hundreds, which quickly swelled to 
thousands, — when Founders 1 Hall and Salters 1 Hall, becoming all 
too confined, they found Spa-fields and Surrey chapels overflowing. 
Sweet were the harmonies, when the church was learning to strike a 
new chord, and singing with enthusiasm its scanty and newly-formed 
symphonies, to hail the light of the gospel, arising over the gloomy 
hills of darkness. One might have forgotten, that a few centuries 
ago the hills of Britain were as gloomy as any in the world, and 
that to shed the rays of the rising sun over them, an equal degree of 
zeal must have been infused into some souls long since in glory, and 
that the * Go ye" of the Lord Jesus must have operated on behalf of 
our country once, as it was doing then on behalf of other lands. 

Active, intelligent, zealous, joyful, was the experience of the 
church of Britain, in 1795, 6, and 7* God gave his children a 
time of refreshing, by which they sought to glorify him. But ah ! 
how ignorant ! how inexperienced were they all the while ! It 
seemed that they were ready to go forth and teach, and the directors 
at home were to arrange and provide for every contingency. Each 
who entertained a new idea, congratulated himself on its usefulness ; 
and it was not to be for lack of forethought, or of liberal provision, or 
of prayer, that the expedition should fail. So thought the willing 
exiles, and they sallied forth, fraught with their several messages. 
Not so the Lord of the harvest, who beheld his children, and drew 
them back, to put them to school — a school of hard discipline, and 
unthought-of lessons. 

Among the fundamental mistakes of missionary societies, is the 
great one, held still, we fear, by some, though it is fading under ex- 
perience, and a more careful search of Scripture on the point; men 
have set out, as if they could accomplish the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into a country, and fill and furnish that land, baptizing it in 
the name of Christ, and then go on to the next, just as a jobbing 
gardener clears up in spring the flower-knot in front of one dwelling, 
and so proceeds on to its neighbours. Preparing thus to have all in 
order against the hour when the Master shall come, they forget quite 
that we are at present under the dispensation of the election of grace. 
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and overlooking that solemn inquiry, ' when the Son of man shall 
come, shall he find faith on the earth ?' and that information as to the 
manner of the Son of man's coming, when * his angels shall gather 
his elect together from the four winds, from one end of heaven to the 
other.' 

We have heard the simple remark, that there would be a great 
deal to do to prepare the earth for the coming of the Lord, and there- 
fore that greatest of all events must be still distant ; as if the whole 
world were to be Christianized, to make ready for bjls appearing, 
when we might rather observe, that this dispensation of the Holy 
Spirit, blessed and gracious as it is, has only thus far proved, that 
not from it are we to look for the general ingathering. It may have 
done nearly all that it is designed to accomplish ; 6 but first this gos- 
pel of the kingdom shall b& preached to all the world, for a witness 
unto all nations, and then shall the end come.* It may be preached 
for a witness in countries where few souls are rescued, and its silent 
testimony may dwell in the bosom of one convert, who has had no 
external help for thirty years but a hoarded copy of the New Testa- 
ment. Such tokens of solitary Christian life have been betrayed to 
the church at intervals, to prove to us that the excellency of the 
power is Divine. 

We have seen the Head of the church accomplishing his design 
of having the gospel of the kingdom preached to all nations for a wit- 
ness, by agents who knew not why it was that their heart was set on 
some far-off land, no native of which had ever met their eye, and no 
accent of whose tongue had ever fallen on their ear. When Hans 
Egede pondered of Greenland, and Dr Vanderkemp of South Africa, 
it was not for lack of perishing souls at home, who might have 
formed the objects of their zeal and love. It was because souls must 
be called in these remote nations, and witness to the gospel of 
Christ must be borne to all the world, in preparation for the coming 
of the end, that the Spirit of the Lord put it into their minds ; and 
though no man of Macedonia appeared in vision to invite them, and 
though they seemed visionaries themselves to the deriding world, 
their works have proved that they were moved of the Holy Spirit ; 
for he has honoured their labours with signs following. 

Ah ! how animated were the hopes of thousands who contemplated 
the first equipment of the DuflP — the providential offer of service 
from so devoted a man as Captain Wilson — the favour shown by 
some departments of Government and by the East India Company, 
-—the unwonted and delightful unanimity of parties who had never 
co-operated before, which led Dr Bogue to employ the remarkable 
expression, « We are called together this evening to the funeral of 
bigotry ,' at which the whole vast body of the people could scarcely 
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refrain from one general shout of joy, — all these subjects of sympathy 
and hope were new and inspiring. 

" The broad basis on which the Society was founded; the magnitude 
of the operations it contemplated; the number, diversity, and yet unpre- 
cedented unanimity of those who enrolled themselves among its support- 
ers, their enthusiasm and their liberality, excited astonishment and ad- 
miration, and inspired the most sanguine expectations. A new principle 
of vitality appears to have been given to the churches." P. 33. 

It was a time of great gladness in our Israel — a time to give 
thanks unto the Lord, and to call upon his name, to make known 
his deeds among the people — to sing psalms unto him, and to talk 
of all his wondrous works. Many hearts then learnt their first lessons 
of Christian communion and fellowship, and many for the first time 
extended their intercessions beyond their own country, and learned 
to embrace the glory of God and the coming of his kingdom, as the 
most precious object of their desires. This, however, was only 
bracing on the armour, — it was the inspiring note of onset, but not 
the shout of victory. 

The historian has minutely detailed the seventeen weary years of 
conflict with devil-worship, intestine wars, deeds of terror, of barbar- 
ity,- — along with utter heedlessness and scorn of the offered truths. — 
Also, the difficulties of acquiring a language never brought under 
grammatical rule, — besides the spiteful and insidious advantage 
taken by profligate runaway sailors, who had some power of communi- 
cating with the natives, and who in their office of interpreter, sug- 
gested motives and purposes as belonging to the missionaries, which 
never had a moment's harbour in their breasts. 

Mr Ellis has related somewhat minutely the occasions of dropping 
away of one and another of the missionary band who first settled in 
Tahiti, and traced, perhaps, we may say, somewhat painfully, 
disasters on which they fell elsewhere, when fleeing from similar 
dangers in their appointed field of labour. It is as though a man 
fled from a lion, and a bear met him. But we know not whether 
we or the historian should not, in straits similar to theirs, have seen 
reason enough to read the adverse providences as indicating that 
this was not the field, and these not the tribes which the Lord de- 
signed now to call. There were faithful men who were slain during 
the wars of the Tahitians, whose sacrifice of life, as far as we can 
see, had done nothing towards the promotion of the cause in which 
they were engaged. Their names are as precious, though their^ cha- 
racters do not bear with them the splendour of * the martyr of 
Erromanga. 1 When they were slain, and their brethren had lost all 
their means of usefulness, even their covering being reduced to a 
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scrap of native cloth, and their Bibles and elementary books torn up 
to make cartridges ; — when such was their condition, which of us 
can say that, had we been on the ground, we should not have 
thought that this door was providentially closed ; and have turned 
aside to see if any other were opened. We have now great variety 
in the missionary character. We have the carpet knight, who has 
surveyed the field so as to be able to discuss its condition on plat- 
forms, in pamphlets, and books at home. His lighter toils have won 
him laurels, which he bears blushingly through life, and no man 
questions the extent of his zeal, or the depth of his spiritual grati- 
tude, for he was a missionary ! We have the laborious, the ingeni- 
ous, the cheerful labourer, who can turn his head with equal zeal and 
perseverance to remove the mechanical ignorance, or the spiritual 
wants of those to whom he has voluntarily devoted himself, and who 
can die in the cause, hastily translated by means of savage clubs 
from willing toil on earth, to joyful rest in the presence of his Lord. 
We have the humble, spiritual, practical teacher, teaching and 
panting, longing and praying, till the showers of the Spirit's blessing 
bring him in such a harvest of souls, that he has not strength 
to reap it. Bending under the weight of the answer to his own 
prayers, he is obliged to escape from the field, to recruit his 
faded frame, and refresh his pallid countenance, by taking his 
turn to visit the islands, and supply them with native teachers. 
We have the intelligent and acute diplomatist, ploughing with 
what speed he may half a globe of ocean, to lay the case of the 
wronged Queen of Tahiti at the feet of the Queen of England, and 
then ploughing his way back again with such scanty redress as has 
been vouchsafed him. We have the patient and accurate translator, 
the zealous composer of hymns by which the Lord may be praised in 
unaccustomed accents. We have the printer, the carpenter, and 
many other mechanics, animated by the same principles, actuated by 
the same motives. 

We esteem them highly for the work's sake, and feel that they 
have made the sacrifices which we have only admired. But if there 
be any who more command our reverence than all the others, they 
are Nott and Hey ward. They are the two who put their hand to 
the plough and held it without one look back, during the term of 
their natural life. They did embrace opportunities of escape from 
personal danger, and by that means extended their teaching to other 
islands, but they never turned from missionary labour, because of 
personal advantage, or sought to shift from the present scene, how- 
ever trying and hazardous, if they could do good in it. The years 
and the labours of the venerable Nott have extended to the borders 
of the Mission's Jubilee, and he has at lust laid down his consistent 
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and useful life at his Master's call, his hoary hairs honoured by those 
whom he had led to the cross, and his memory and example cherish- 
ed in the home, which fifty years since he forsook, never to return. 

There is a remarkable uniformity in the Divine dealings with the 
members of this mission, and it is all of a character to cast down 
that which is human, that that which is Divine may be exalted. 
The wealth of London, the proud liberality of her merchants, all her 
rich provision for the work, was scattered in Tahiti, till not one copy 
even of the Holy Scriptures was, for a time, left with the mission- 
aries. The second equipment of the Duff was cast into the coffers 
of an abandoned privateer, who made the purposed labourers prisoners. 
The king Pomare, a brutish and sanguinary man by nature, though 
disposed to be a protector of the strangers^ was brought to the low- 
est ebb by war, and a fugitive from the seat of government. When 
his heart began to be ^affected by eternal truths, he was too poor to 
protect himself. 

In the month of March, 1808, a lad about 18, a pupil in the 
school held under the protection of Pomare in the little island of 
Eimeo, appeared under much anxiety about his soul, desired to be 
instructed in the word of God and the way of salvation, and told the 
Christian friend to whom he opened his mind, that he prayed morn- 
ing and evening to the true God. Here was a streak of dawn after 
a long dark night, — hundreds had gone down to heathen graves since 
preachers of the gospel first planted themselves on these shores. Infan- 
ticide, war, human sacrifices, and feasts on human flesh, had gone 
nigh to empty the land of its inhabitants, — as if Satan, fearing that 
his worshippers should turn to the paths of salvation, had fomented 
their rage till they hastened to exterminate each other. 

Several about this time showed symptoms of concern for their 
eternal welfare, though without evidence of decisive change of heart. 
But such was the famine of more cheering evidence, that even those 
tokens were gratefully hailed as proving that the word was not to- 
tally without efficacy. Another and still more marked conduct of 
Divine providence in reference to this mission was, that while the 
ministers abode in Tahiti they observed no signs of a work of grace; 
but when their endeavours were removed to Eimeo, then they heard 
that a spirit of inquiry concerning Christianity was excited in Ta- 
hiti, and that some observed the Sabbath-day, and . prayed to God. 
The sower had been there, but his hope of a harvest was faint, and 
now he was driven away. Yet he waketh and sleepeth, and the 
seed is taking root, and springing up, and when the fit time is come 
it shall be seen and gathered. It was not the voice of the Mission- 
ary lifted up amid the peaceful groves of cocoa-nut trees. It was 
not the voice of carnage, the shout of battle. It was not the fearful 
yells of the worship of Oro, and the noisome atmosphere of his char- 
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nel-house of a temple, that convinced the savage of his sin and mi- 
sery. A silent intercourse had been going on between the Spirit of 
God and the conscience of man. Thoughts of fear often repelled or 
dissipated, had penetrated hearts which were not accustomed to fear. 
The conscious immortality within was entertaining solemn speculations 
about eternal woe. The words heard scornfully when they fell from 
the lips of the teacher, were brought back with a hew emphasis by the 
power of the Spirit of truth. The example of meek consistency which 
in past years had only laid the missionary's property open to spoliation, 
now had a voice, and pointed the contrast between the man of peace 
and the man of war, — and between the holy Ood who demands the 
sacrifice of love in return for his eternal love and compassion, and 
the insatiable demon-god whose sanguinary rites laid every village 
and family in turn, under contribution for its victims. The is- 
land had been seeking victory and finding desolation, — seeking rest 
and finding strife, — seeking wealth and finding want, — seeking 
peace and finding extermination. Then when it had wearied itself 
in the greatness of its way, then spake that silent One, — then began 
the new intercourse which embraced the soul, — then began tne x inquiiy 
which leads to repentance and remission of sin. And now we have 
reached what has always appeared to us the most touching point of 
all the history of the South Sea Mission. The seventeen weary years 
of winter are past. Hints of hopeful movement have attracted two 
of the long patient and laborious men from Eimeo to return to Ta- 
hiti. Mr Scott has sought, in the month of June 1813, a spot for 
his devotion in the bush at day-break. He engages, as is his wont, 
in communing with his God and Saviour, when suddenly be dis- 
covers that he is not alone, and his employment not solitary. The 
voice of a native rises in prayer close to him, and while with wonder 
and gratitude he listens to the simplicity and fervour of the Tahi- 
tian's petitions, tears of joy roll down his cheeks, and scarcely can he 
restrain himself till the fervent petitioner shall have concluded. 
When Oito had retired, then did Mr Scott bow the knee on the same 
sward, and bless the Lord for this new thing, — the work was all his 
own. Swiftly did the glad missionary rejoin his brother Heyward, 
and gladly did they seek and find the man, who told them that he 
had been first affected by words that dropped from king Pomare, and 
had sought advice from Tuahine, who had been at one time a do- 
mestic servant in the mission-house, — that they too had many meet- 
ings for converse and social prayer, and that to them, in spite of 
scoffing neighbours, were now added a goodly band of men and boys. 
How long had these isles of the Gentiles filled the' heart of the 
Father of compassions ! How long had the heavenly stranger, who 
was unknown even to his own people when he appeared on earth, 
been preparing the way for these ! When Cook's vivid descriptions 
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and his tragical end aroused the attention of Europe— when the 
mystery which hung so long on the fate of La Perouse excited the 
interest of many nations, it was all but forming a path to these 
islands, by which the messengers of peace might enter. And when 
a sentiment of Christian compassion first sprung up in the heart of 
Lady Huntingdon, and of the faithful widow lady at Gosport and 
her children, it was still the work of the same gracious Friend, whose 
time to draw near and knock at Tahitian hearts was come. How 
often had he walked amid his fainting messengers, and revived and 
strengthened them to persevere ! How often had he chastened them 
sore, and tried their faith to the uttermost, and yet sustained them ! 

For aught that man can know, other hearts might be opened, and 
other voices lifted up in prayer ; but O this was the man who was first 
given to the missionaries, as an early ear of harvest of the Pacific. 
Now that an open door was made, the work of the Holy Spirit ad- 
vanced, struggling against many difficulties, but still to victory. It 
is known to all who take an interest in the progress of the word of 

life in those seas, that isles were now waiting for his law that in 

some cases idols were burnt, and Christian churches begun to be 
erected, in hope of teachers at last being granted, before the Christ- 
ians had approached their shores. The progress of Williams, and his 
success in planting the first seeds of Divine truth on many a smil- 
ing spot, are faithfully traced by Mr Ellis, and all that has been 
occurring, whether prosperous or disastrous, up to the present time. 

Considering the mass of materials he has to select from, it must 
be difficult for him to fix at once on the most valuable. Besides a 
portion of that which may properly enough come under the head of 
history, is that of which the readers of this generation, at least, are 
already well informed. Though we enjoyed going over again the 
names, and even the texts, of good men who aroused the London 
public by their sermons, or stimulated them by their liberality, yet 
that seems all too minute for a work which is designed to detail the 
great events which revolutionize nations. And if in this department 
we are disposed to think less exact detail might have answered the 
purpose, we should be glad, if it were attainable, to have more parti- 
cularity as to the characters of some of the converted natives. In 
reference to them we feel very ignorant still. Imagination pictures 
Christian tribes as civilized in many respects rather speedily ; and 
we shrink from considering what may be the reality. Can it be 
so, that instead of persons of civilized habits, there are herds of 
Christian men and women in their very scanty native cloth, hud- 
dled together in huts of one chamber, without furniture, and eat- 
ing their food with their hands from one rude vessel. 

If this be the real aspect of the converted or professing tribes, with 
perhaps a few individual exceptions, then indeed our expectations of 
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any high Christian attainment sink mournfully. Something like 
biographical sketches, that would let us into the manners and quali- 
ties of the converted natives, would enlighten us more than particu- 
lars of our honoured friends at home. 

Another slight desire we have to express, that dates occupied a 
more conspicuous place, perhaps in the margin of the history ; for 
it consumes time to little purpose to turn over half a score of pages 
before you can ascertain in what year an event befel. 

With regard to the ultimate effects of civilization, so called* we 
mean that which renders these islands scenes of safe harbourage, and 
furnishes its inhabitants with materials for trading, — with regard 
to this we have many fears. Where is the country, once entered on 
by the civilized, which has raised the savage to an equality, and 
taught him honestly the arts of life ? Our missionaries, it is true, 
have faithfully furnished various islands with codes of laws, and put 
the people on simple and just plans of government ; and were com- 
panies of honest, unambitious, and Christian mechanics, to settle 
amongst them, which the prolific soil and mild climate would render 
it worth their while to do, giving examples both of the arts of life 
and of its best principles, the natives might be gradually raised, so 
that in a generation or two they would acquire the stedfastness and 
dignity of consistent and intelligent citizens. Then they might 
sustain themselves against the selfish encroachments of men of cor- 
rupt motives and insidious conduct. At present, we are often forced 
to shudder over histories of massacres, imputed to the savage habits 
of the natives. According to the reports of certain ships, innocent 
and unoffending sailors have been surprised, and cruelly murdered, 
while in the peaceable pursuit of cargoes of sandal- wood. False and 
base are the calumnies thus reported. We will not pollute our pages 
with the record of the deeds of sailors from various countries ; we will 
not show how self-defence, jealousy, revenge, have all been stirred in 
the bosoms of natives, by the men who stood forth as their accusers. 
But we will say, that the causes of Christian truth and of civilization 
have more to contend against in the visits and doings of civilized 
men, than they have in all the idolatrous habits and ancient preju- 
dices of the islanders. And if at the great day, many Polynesians 
who started fair are found not to have reached the goal, let those see 
to it who must answer for placing stumbling-blocks in the way of 
men more simple and more upright in their intentions than them- 
selves. 

We look to other countries, where the civilized have introduced 
themselves amongst the savage, and see that uniformly the result is 
not the elevation of the native, but his reduction to the position 
of a hewer of wood and drawer of water for his selfish and skilful 
master. Either he becomes a bondman, as in Canaan of old, or he 
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sinks, and becomes extinct quickly, as did the Charib nations in the 
West India islands ; or with diminished numbers, and injured feel- 
ings, he makes a proud and dignified retreat to fastnesses beyond the 
mountains, as in America. Little is done for his benefit, and much 
to prejudice him against the lives and manners of men called Chris- 
tian. We earnestly pray that this be not the fate of the inhabitants 
of the South Seas, and should rejoice to see it proved that other races 
than the Anglo-Saxon can arise to the ranks of civilization, and to 
honour the Lord by a consistent Christian profession. 

We scarcely more dread the tortuous proceedings of those whom a 
Jesuit captain of a French frigate can introduce, than we do the con- 
tagion of vice and spirit- drinking brought by poor debased sailors, 
who, ignorant of all good themselves, and slaves of animal passions 
alone, fall as a blight on the springing green of the good seed, and 
trail their venom over every bud of promise. 

While we mourn and tremble at all this, we do not wonder ; for 
till the time comes that the kingdoms of this world are all become 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ, the children of the wicked 
one will carry on the war ; and it will be found now as ever, that 
special grace alone can keep any from falling. We look mournfully 
in the present dispensation, on all societies and meetings for prayer, 
whose object is what they call * the world's conversion.' The good 
Lord hasten it in his day ; but other events must precede that. 

If God has spoken of storms and darkness as the dire precursors of 
the promised glory, who are we that we should, either in our prayers 
or efforts overlook this, speaking and acting as if Ood had not 
made known his purpose of election, in the gathering in of a people 
to himself out of every kindred, and nation, and tongue, and people, 
and reserving the conversion of the world for the time of the restitu- 
tion of all things spoken of by all the holy prophets since the world 
began. 

Mr Ellis enters into a full statement regarding Tahiti, and its 
history, from the commencement of the mission to the present time. 
On the details of this it is unnecessary that we should dwell. They 
must be familiar to all our readers. It would be well, however, that 
they should read Air Ellis's narrative, both for the sake of knowing 
what has taken place upon the island of late, and also that they may 
be gratified with the full vindication here given of Mr Pritchard's 
character and proceedings. 

Tahiti at this hour lies desolate: and who is the desolator? Po- 

ry. The « abomination that maketh desolate* 1 has stretched out 
is rapacious hands to this far island of the Pacific. The dethroner 
of kings, the changer of times and laws, has been extending his con- 
quests to those peaceful shores. The French government, as in the 
hands of the Jesuits, and obedient to their will, has sent out its ves- 
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sels of war to roam those southern seas like so many pirates in quest 
of prey. They have seized Tahiti, and for many a month it has 
been the scene of war and blood. Its queen is an exile, and hei 
people are scattered upon the mountains. The British government, 
deaf alike to honour, humanity, and religion, refuse to interfere. A 
feeble remonstrance is the utmost on which they venture. The 
French make a show of apology, and there the matter ends ! Ah ! 
Britain! Britain! thou wert once the first of nations, — thou wilt 
soon be the lowest and the last ! The seductions of Popery will be 
thy downfall and destruction ! Thou wert once the enemy of Anti- 
christ,— now thou art its friend and abettor ! Thou wert once the 
right arm of Protestantism, its standard-bearer and champion,— now 
thou art its betrayer and destroyer. Thou wert once the shield of 
the defenceless, and the avenger of the injured, — now thou art the 
oppressor of the helpless, the ally of the strong against the weak 
and prostrate. 

The five concluding chapters of the 1 st volume of Ellis's History 
relate to China. That ancient nation, with its bulwarks pf exclu- 
sion from the rest of the world, and its lofty claims to antiquity and 
civilization, has, in the last fifty years, become in some degree af- 
fected by the revolutions which have so agitated and altered the 
western world. 

China, with a language understood by above 400,000,000 within 
the circle of its empire, but understood by none without that strictly 
guarded circle; — China, with her arrogant assumption of unap- 
proachable sovereignty and power, which admitted no equal ; — China, 
with her solitary claim to civilization, which closed her ports and her 
gates against all nations as barbarous, and closed her mind against 
all external improvement in science, literature, invention, and disco- 
very;-— China, with her atheistical superstition of Confucius the 
' teacher of ten thousand ages, 1 with a religious belief beginning 
and ending with the responsibilities of the present life, deriving all 
things from nothing, and returning all things to nothing;— and with 
her more visionary system of Leoukeren, a scheme of alchemy and 
magic, a belief in demoniacal possessions, a worship of various idols, 
a faith in amulets and charms ;— and with her more recent, but not 
less absurd belief of Buddhism, which there, as elsewhere, deems the 
suppression of all human emotion its greatest excellence, and anni- 
hilation its ultimate aim and highest happiness; — China! as our 
historian says,— 

" The mighty mass of her population passing the days appointed to 
men on earth, through an uninterrupted: series of thousands of years, 
united as one people, imagining themselves under the guidance and fa- 
vour of heaven ; their imperial rulers designated as the sons of heaven, 
regarded as the fathers of the people, and yet monarchs and people un- 
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der delusive idolatries, passing in successive generations to the eternal 
world, ' untaught of life to come, unsanctified, unsaved/" P. 448. 

Slowly had Christian truth been making its way eastward, and in 
the progress of centuries various nations had acted upon various other 
nations involved in heathen falsehood and folly. But when it would 
approach to China, how should! it make entrance? By fair reason 
and the simple display of its worth? No; China is wiser, superior 
to all peoples. By stealth? The Jesuits have tried it; and at 
last, in 1579, three Italians made entrance. Pricci, the most ta- 
lented, after a few years' residence in Canton, made his way to Pe- 
kin, where, by such address as none but Jesuits cultivate, or care to 
exercise, he secured the favour and protection of * the son of hea- 
ven 9 himself. And here we must stop to say, that the early Jesuits 
do seem to have been sincere and self-denying men, teaching much 
precious truth mixed up with their peculiar errors, with force, beauty, 
and ingenuity, and holding their faith so stedfastly as to suffer per- 
secution, and even martyrdom for its sake. There are Romish com- 
munities in most of the provinces, and the government is indulgent 
towards native converts when they do not suspect the presence of 
foreigners. But this imperfect light is only as a dim lamp in a se- 
pulchre. And after all the assumption of civilisation by the Chinese, 
this is the description given by one whose long residence among 
them, and clear judgment, entitled him to give an opinion. 

« With all their antiquity, and their literature, and their arts, 
and refinements, they are still infatuated idolators; they are still 
given up to what heaven regards as abominable idolatry, and to vile 
affections, working that which is unseemly. Not liking to retain 
God in their knowledge, they worship and serve the creature more 
than the Creator; they are haters of the true God, are filled with all 
unrighteousness, fornication, and wickedness. With all their civili* 
zation, still envy, malice, deceit, and falsehood, to a boundless extent, 
pride and boasting, a selfish, ungenerous, scarcely honest prudence, 
and a cold metaphysical inhumanity, are the prevalent characteristics 
of the people of China. Their well-known backwardness to assist 
persons in imminent danger of losing their lives by drowning or 
otherwise; the cruel treatment of domestic slaves and concubines in 
families ; the tortures both of men and women before conviction in 
public courts ; and the murder of female infants, connived at, con- 
trary to law, are the proofs I offer of the latter part of my accusa- 
tion. Their principles are defective, and hence their vicious practice. 
The philosophy of their celebrated ancient sage, Confucius, acknow- 
ledges no future state of existence; and concerning the duties of man 
to his Maker, presents a complete blank.' — Dr Morrison's Sermon 
before (he Missionary Society, 1825, pp. 453-4. 

Such was China at the opening of the present century ; such had 
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it been with small variation for three thousand years. How shall a 
gap be made in its great wall ? How shall a breach be made in its 
ramparts of pride, prejudice, and error ? Who will come up to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty ? Shall fleets and armies go 
forth to subdue, and form a secure seat for bands of the learned and 
wise, with all the libraries of Europe and Asia at their back ? Not 
so; He who commissioned eleven simple men with his 'Go ye,' 
eighteen thousand years before, makes no change in his tactics ; his 
instrumentality is still the same. There is a youth on the other 
side of the globe — simple in birth and education — a native of a little 
weaving town in Scotland, to whom, in all his early days, the name 
of China would be strange, and its geographical locality unknown. 
Well, what of him ? Would you send a pilgrim to number the 
sands of the Arabian desert ? Would you direct a goatherd to dig 
down his own Alpine fastnesses ? What is this youth from Dun- 
fermline ? Is he a Luther, to reap alone the harvest of a quarter 
of the globe ? Oh, wonder not ; God has kindled a fire in that 
youth's bosom, which burns and will not let him rest. It is destined 
to burn till he has accomplished the design for which it was ignited. 
Toil and danger cannot quench it; solitude leaves its flame still 
pure ; persecution cannot make it waver ; laborious nights, days un- 
counted, unhonoured, and uncheered by friendship, passed in exile 
among men to whom the secret of its ardour cannot be revealed, 
have no power against it. It burns on until, like the stone cut out 
of the mountain without hands, it has, unseen, unheeded, accom- 
plished a great work, destined to break in pieces the brass, clay, sil- 
ver, and gold of old standing, and erect a kingdom that shall never 
be destroyed. 

Mr Morrison commenced his studies at the Independent College 
at Hoxton, but was removed to the charge of Dr Bogue at Gosport, 
with a view of preparation for missionary labour. When the acqui- 
sition of the Chinese language became his object, he removed to 
London. Our readers will enjoy the following anecdote. 'Joseph 
Butterworth, Esq., M.P., frequently visited the British Museum, 
and saw a young man deeply engaged in studying books in a lan- 
guage and character totally unknown to him. His curiosity being 
excited, he asked the student what the language was which engaged 
his attention so much. " The Chinese," he replied. " And do you 
understand the language ?" " I am trying to understand it," was 
his answer ; " but it is attended with singular difficulty." " And 
what is your object?" continued his friend. " I can scarcely define 
my motives," he remarked ; " all that I know is, that my mind is 
powerfully wrought upon by some strong and indescribable impulse ; 
and if the language be capable of being surmounted by human zeal 
and perseverance, I mean to make the experiment ; what may be 
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the final result, time only can developed Twenty years afterwards, 
when Dr Morrison presented to the annual meeting of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society a copy of the Chinese bible, Mr Butter- 
worth was present, and alluded to the subject.' Life of Morrison, 
vol. ii., p. 270. On the 20th of January 1807, the student left his 
native shores, the first messenger of mercy from Britain to one-third 
of mankind. He carried with him ' the patience that refuses to be 
conquered, the diligence that never tires, the caution that always 
trembles, and the studious habit that spontaneously seeks retirement/ 
P. 464. 

His parting prayer, as his native land receded from his view, 
shows how full his heart was of those affections which in exile are 
ever in a state of suffering. The patriot Christian, carrying far off 
among the heathen the lamp which the Holy Spirit had kindled in 
his dear father land, thus pours out his heart. 'This is, in all 
probability, the closing prospect of a land I shall visit no more. 
may the blessing of God rest upon it ; the land that gave me 
birth ; the land that till this hour has nourished me ; the land of 
my fathers' sepulchres ; a land I esteem most precious, for there I 
trust I was born again, and there the saints in numbers dwell. 
Happy land, may the light of the Gospel never be removed from 
thee ! The prayers of a departing missionary are ended. Amen 
and amen !' P. 459. 

In November 1819, he was enabled to inform the directors of the 
Missionary Society, that, * by the mercy of God, an entire version of 
the books of the Old and New Testaments into the Chinese language 
was this day brought to a conclusion.' P. 485. 

A portion of this arduous undertaking was executed by Mr Milne, 
who cast his talents and zeal into the work some years later than Dr 
Morrison. The devotion of purpose necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of a great work was never more finely exemplified than in 
Dr M. His letters contain such remarks as the following: — * Pray 
for my health of body and for my growth in grace. Still continue to cry 
to the Lord on my behalf. I long to be more engaged in the spiritual 
part of my ' work ; but I look forward to lasting benefits in the 
church of Christ, it may be when I am no more on earth. I 
know that the labours of God's servants in the gloom of a dungeon 
have illumined succeeding ages ; and I am cheered by the hope that 
my labours in my present confinement will be of some service in the 
diffusion of Divine truth among the millions of China. In myself I 
have no hope. I trust that all my expectation is from Jehovah, my 
God— Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.' P. 275. 

Such was the man who exclaimed, ' I could have died when I had 
finished the Bible.' We give no list of the numerous other works 
that he was enabled to write and to translate into that unmanageable 
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language, as our wish is to incite to the reading of the history, and 
not to give the cream of it in a review. 

Many remarks occur, in the course of reading, on the timid 
and unchristian policy of certain chartered bodies, who were always 
beforehand even with the cautious China-men, in suggesting difficul- 
ties and casting impediments in the way of Christian missionaries ; 
and we feel but little gratification in the idea that their policy is en- 
larging under experience, fearing that it is worldly wisdom alone 
which rules their movements ; and that they are more surprised than 
gladdened by the discovery that the missionary can, for Christ's sake, 
and for pity of souls, endure hardships, surmount obstacles, and 
open doors which the lover of gold shrinks back from or sinks under. 
We cannot but point out, also, what we have often noticed with feel- 
ings of deep mortification, that the messengers of peace from Britain 
have been indebted to the United States of America for the means of 
entering upon their stations. The eyes of the world are opening on 
this subject, and the period of monopoly, at least in our own country, 
is, we trust, approaching its close. We hail the coming day, when 
a free gospel shall be carried to' the ends of the earth, without im- 
pediments from bands of chartered merchants, and with the zealous 
help of men whose business is on the great waters, and on many a 
far-off shore. 



Art. III. — Life in Earnest, Six Lectures on Christian Activity 
and Labour. By the Rev. J. Hamilton. London: Nisbet. 
1845. 

It is the eternal lifetime that makes the lifetime of earth such a 
solemn thing. Sever the living here from the living hereafter, and 
man's longest being on earth is little more in importance than the 
flutter of a leaf, — his death but the falling of a blossom. But fasten 
on the infinite and the eternal to our present existence, and every 
thing in life becomes mighty, momentous, solemn. The pang that 
shoots through our frame and makes each fibre shiver, is such as 
even a weak woman might endure, — were it but for a moment, — 
were it to die with us and be buried in the same tomb, — were there 
no capacity of eternal anguish in our nature, or no eternity in which 
that capacity might develope itself. The sting of a moment is a 
trifle, but the eternal stinging of the undying worm is terrific, be- 
yond all utterance. In like manner the thrill of fresh joy which 
makes the whole man throb with delight, would be scarce worth either 
the having or the losing, were it only like the lightning, flashing 
intensely bright, and then quenched for ever. But a nature gifted 
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with faculties for infinite enjoyment, and with a whole* eternity 
wherein these joyous buds shall expand themselves in undecaying 
beauty and fragrance, turns our whole life into a deep and awful re- 
ality. A flower that folds its leaves, and withers down at sunset, 
may be carelessly trodden under foot ; but a star that shall roll 
round for ever on its orbit, — either effulgent in its brightness or dark 
in the gloom of its own chaos, is an object of wonder and awe. 

Such is the life of man, — not of one man, or of some men, but of 
every man,. By itself it may seem a plaything; in connection with 
the everlasting future, it becomes awfully real and solemn in its as- 
pect. We may be poor, unlettered, obscure, hard-toiling men, still 
our life is an infinite reality, — no mere shadow, or rainbow, or vision, 
but an inconceivable reality in all its parts great or small. 

We must then live in earnest. No other kind of life deserves the 
name. Life is not life if it be not in earnest. Anything short of 
this is gross inconsistency, — an utter mockery of life. In truth, 
there can be no rational medium between flat infidelity and the most 
glowing fervour. If there be anything real in life, or anything real 
in eternity » we must be in earnest. If our souls have any value be- 
yond the trees of the forest, we must be in earnest. If heaven be no 
fable and hell no dream, we must be in earnest. If God so loved the 
world as to give his Son for us, we must be in earnest. If Jesus 
died and rose again, and lives in heaven for us, we must be in ear- 
nest. * Whatsoever our hand findeth to do, let us do it with our 
might/ 

Gedenke zu leben 9 — think of living, is one of Goethe's thoughtful 
aphorisms. And Carlyle's commentary upon it is worthy of him- 
self. ' Thy life, wert thou the pitifulest of all the sons of earth, is 
no idle dream, but a solemn reality. It is thy own. It is all thou 
hast to confront eternity with, Work then, like a star, unhasting 
yet unresting.' 

There are some so-called Christians who never seem to work at 
all. At least they work none for Christ. They lay claim to the 
name of Christian as their undoubted birthright, and are blinded 
enough in their self-complacency as to fancy that they deserve it. 
But they work none for Christ. They speak none for Christ. 
They have never even sought to glorify him. His honour, his king- 
dom, his cause, are things or rather words of no practical meaning to 
them. As for self-denial or sacrifice for his sake, or in behalf of his 
people, they never thought of such a thing. And as for seeking to 
win souls to him, that is altogether out of their range of duty or cir- 
cle of exertion. These are wells without water, trees whose fruit wi- 
thereth, — twice dead, plucked up by the root. Of a life in earnest 
they have no conception. Eternity is to their eye nothing but dis- 
tant vacancy, 
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There are other Christians who work, but they are not in earnest. 
They move forward in a certain track of duty, but it is with weary 
footstep. Their motions are constrained and cold. They do a good 
many things, devise a good many schemes, say many excellent 
things ; but the vigorous pulse of warm life is awanting. Zeal,— 
glowing zeal, — elastic and untiring, is not theirs. There is more 
about them of the machine than the man. They neither burn them- 
selves nor do they kindle others. They are neither inspired nor do 
they inspire. There is nothing of the ' star 1 about them except its 
coldness. When the Master comes what recompense do they look 
for ? What crown do they expect to wear ? 

There are others who are in earnest, but it is the earnestness of 
mere impulse. They are earnest only by fits and starts. They 
cannot be safely counted on, for their fervour depends so much on 
the humour of the moment. At one time none can be more zealous 
than they, — at another none mote indifferent. A naturally im- 
pulsive temperament, of which they are not sufficiently aware, and 
which they have not sought to crucify, renders them irregular and 
uncertain in their movements. These are difficult to deal with, and 
sometimes a little dangerous too. Their intermittent earnestness ef- 
fects comparatively little. They do and they undo. They build up 
and they pull down. They kindle and quench the flame alternately. 
There is nothing of the ' star' about them at all. Might they not 
learn to work « like a star, unhasting yet unresting.* 

There are others who are always in earnest, but it is the earnest- 
ness of bustle and restlessness. They cannot live but in the midst 
of stirring and scheming, and moving to and fro. Their tempera- 
ment is of that nervous, tremulous, impatient kind, that anything 
like rest or retirement is positive restraint and pain to them. These 
seldom effect much themselves, but they are often useful by their 
perpetual stir and friction for keeping or setting others in motion, 
and preventing stagnation around them. Their incessant motion 
prevents their being filled within with the needed grace. ' Their con- 
tinual contact with the outward things of religion hinders their in- 
ward growth, and mars their spirituality. Certainly these are like 
the star, Unresting,' yet not like it * unhasting, 1 for they move for- 
wards with such haste, that they have no time either to gather light 
or give it forth. They would require to be taught what a life in ear- 
nest really is. 

There are others somewhat like these last, yet not entirely of the 
same tremulous mould. They are steady, persevering, earnest 
workers ; not labouring by fits and starts, nor stirring and bustling 
as if quiet were pain. They work with energy and patience, * not 
wearying in well-doing.* Yet there is something awanting. They 
work so much more than they pray, that they are often like vessels 
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without oil either for themselves or others. They grudge no toil 
nor sacrifice ; they are always ready and at their post, yet they so 
much neglect the inward preparation, that their hours of communion 
with God bear a very small proportion to those of their intercourse 
with their fellow-men. These are like the star both unhasting and 
unresting, yet their light is dim. Its reflection upon a dark world 
is faint indeed. They take but little pains to increase its brightness, 
and remove all interposing shadows, so that, though they do possess 
light, yet it shines with feeble and ineffectual ray. 

The true life in earnest is different from all these. It possesses 
some elements in common with some of these, yet it is not the same. 
It is a thing of depth and intensity. It is a thing of solemnity, and 
greatness, and power. It carries ever about with it the air of calm 
and restful dignity. It is fervent but not feverish ; energetic but 
not excited ; speedy in all its doings, but never hasty ; prudent but 
not timid or selfish ; resolute and fearless, but not rash ; unobtrusive, 
and sometimes, it may be, silent, yet making all around to feel its in- 
fluence, full of joy and peace, yet without parade or noise ; overflow- 
ing in tenderness and love, yet at the same time faithful and true. 
And all this coming forth from a soul at peace with God, and living 
in the realizing consciousness of assured reconciliation with its Fa- 
ther in heaven. For no motives however animating, — no influences 
however stimulating, can ever produce true life in earnest, apart from 
the peace and joy of God within. It is the joy of the Lord that is 
our strength. It is in knowing our standing and our obligations as 
redeemed with the blood of God's eternal Son, that we feel as Paul 
felt when he said, ' I am debtor both to the Greeks and to the Bar- 
barians, both to the wise and to the unwise/ 

Enochs was a life in earnest. He walked with God. Amid the 
ripening corruptions of a world that was hastening on to its crisis 
and departing from God, he maintained his faith, and love, and 
zeal. The tranquil blessedness of his holy walk, — the separation 
which he maintained from a world of sinners, — the simple-hearted 
faith which he displayed, — the burning zeal with which he warned 
and reproved, — and the solemn message which he bore about with 
him during his brief career, * Behold the Lord cometh with ten 
thousand of his saints/ — all these made up the perfect model of a life 
in earnest. 

Noah's was a life* in earnest. He too walked with God, and was 
a preacher of righteousness to a heedless scoffing world. For 1 20 
years he warned and entreated. With the coming deluge in view 
he went about calling on men to repent. He was in earnest for him- 
self and his family when he built the ark. He was in earnest for 
the world when he continued his preaching of righteousness so long 
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to a disobedient and gainsaying people. Life must have been a so- 
lemn thing to him, and the more solemn the more in earnest, 

Elijah's was a life in earnest. Coming down from the mountains 
of Gilead with his hairy mantle wrapt round him, and Jehovah's 
message on his lips, he stands as the messenger of judgment to Is* 
rael in the palace of the king. Then we see him on Carmel sur- 
rounded with the priests of Baal or alone, when all was over, upon 
his knees before the Lord, pleading for deliverance to the nation. 
With another message to the king, he hastens away to Jezreel,— then 
to Horeb ; thence from place to place bearing with him the blessing 
and the curse as he moves along. Then out of the midst of a busy, ha- 
rassed, perilous life, he is suddenly snatched away to be with that God 
whom he had served so faithfully. What a life of solemnity, ele- 
vation, and heavenly fellowship was there. Yet what a life of toil, 
and self-denial, — how hard for flesh and blood. His was life in car- 
nest. Yet he was a man of like passions with ourselves. 

Paul's was a life in earnest. From the day that he was smitten 
to the ground by the heavenly brightness on his way to Damascus, 
to the hour when he finished his course upon a Roman cross, all was 
labour, sacrifice, and suffering with him. : He had no time to lose. 
Life was too short, and the hand of the persecutor threatened every 
day to cut it down into a still shorter span. Day and night, by land 
or sea, in prison or at liberty, in the synagogue or in the Areopagus, 
at Jerusalem or at Rome, he preached and toiled, thrusting in his 
sickle into every field, that he might have a harvest of many nations 
as well as of many souls. If familiarity has not made us insensible 
to its meaning, what would we think of such a passage as this :— 
* Are they ministers of Christ ? I more. In labours more abun- 
dant, in stripes above measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths 
oft. Of the Jews five times I received forty stripes save one. Thrice 
was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered ship- 
wreck, a night and a day have I been in the deep ; in journey ings 
often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own 
countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, in per- 
ils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils amid false brethren, 
in weariness and pain fulness, in watchings often, in hunger and 
thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness : beside those things 
that are without, that which cometh upon me 4aily, the care of all 
the churches.' This is life in earnest. 

Richard Baxter's was a life in earnest. Never was a ministry so 
laborious, so ' in season and out of season' as his. With a zeal that 
never ebbed, with a love that never cooled, with an energy that never 
flagged, he pursued his course to the end, in the midst of incessant 
pain and debility of body. He preached, he wrote, he toiled, he 
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prayed, he watched, as if every moment of the day were worth a life- 
time. And yet he thus speaks of himself,* * I confess to my shame 
that I remember no one sin in the world that my conscience doth so 
much accuse and judge me for, as for doing so little for the saving 
of men's souls, and dealing no more fervently and earnestly with 
them for their conversion. I confess, that when I am alone, and 
think of the case of poor, ignorant, worldly, earthly, unconverted 
sinners, that live not to God, nor set their hearts on the life to come, 
my conscience telleth me that I should go to as many of them as I 
can, and tell them plainly and roundly what will become of them, 
if they do not turn, and to beseech them with all the earnestness 
that I can, to come in to Christ, and make no delay. And though 
I have many excuses, from other business, and from disability, and 
want of time, yet none of them all do satisfy my own conscience. 
When I consider what heaven and hell are, my conscience telleth 
me that I should follow them with all earnestness night and day, 
and take no nay of them till they return to God.' This is life in 
earnest. Ministers of Christ in our day may learn much from this. 
What is our greatest amount of labour in comparison with his ? 
What are our fervency and love when placed side by side with his? 
David BrainertTs was a life in earnest. It was a brief career, 
but oh how blessed !— blessed to himself and to others. His closet- 
breathings, his public labours, his unwearied, self-denied holy zeal, 
all tell us what manner of man he was. He did much for God in 
little time, for he was in earnest; and his was an earnestness of pe- 
culiar intensity and solemnity. 

George Whitefieltfs was a life in earnest. From the day of his * 
conversion to the hour when he rested from his labours, all was 
glowing fervour. His was a more public career than fell to the lot 
of many a minister of Christ, but it was a career of unceasing toil. 
Save in his voyages across the Atlantic, he had no moments for re- 
pose. The world was his field of labour, and he tilled it well. ' I 
am hunting for souls in these ungospelized wilds,' was the expres- 
sion he made use of in a letter to a friend, describing the nature of 
his daily employments. His time was well redeemed, — his efforts 
laid out to the best advantage, — his fervour poured itself along a 
deep and steady channel. And how rich was his reward ! Whole 
thousands called him father ! Oh for thousands of such men in this 
cold age of ours ! 

Robert M^Cheyne's was a life in earnest. He had but six brief 
years of ministerial labour, but in that time how much he accom- 
plished ! The secret was, that he was in earnest. In his closet he 
was in earnest, day and. night pleading with God. In his study he 

• Treatise of Conversion. Works, vol. vii.'p. 82. 
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was in earnest, meditating words for reaching souls, and bringing all 
his reading to bear on this. In the pulpit he was earnest, — affec- 
tionately, solemnly, impressively, touchingly earnest, as if he could 
never have done. In conversation he was in earnest; there was no 
levity, no folly, about him; he sought to profit, and be profited, 
wheresoever he was. There was earnestness m his words, his looks, 
his tones. He never trifled. For his eye was on eternity, and that 
made life a solemn thing, — that threw a deep earnestness into all he 
did. He has left us the pattern of a life in earnest. He has shown 
us what a life in earnest can do. Truly he was * like a star, un- 
hasting yet unresting. 9 

But we are forgetting ourselves ; or rather we are forgetting Mr 
Hamilton. We have broken away from him entirely. Our readers 
will excuse us, and gladly, we doubt not, bear with our summing up 
this brief article with an extract from his truly admirable, faithful, 
quickening work, which we most cordially commend to their perusal. 
The first passage we quote is on love to Christ, as the main-spring 
of a life in earnest. 

" Love to Christ is a motive equal to all energies. There is a rul- 
ing passion in every mind ; and when every other consideration has lost 
its power, this ruling passion retains its influence. When they were 
probing among his shattered ribs for the fatal bullet, the French veteran 
exclaimed, * A little deeper, and you will find the emperor.' The deep- 
est affection in a believing soul is the love of its Saviour. « Deeper than 
the love of home, deeper than the love of kindred, deeper than the love 
of rest and recreation, deeper than the love of life, is the love of Jesus. 
And so, when other spells have lost their magic, when no name of old 
endearment, no voice of on-waiting tenderness, can disperse the lethargy 
of dissolution, the name that is above every name, pronounced by one 
who knows it, will kindle its last animation in the eye of death. And 
when other persuasives have lost their power; when other loves no 
longer constrain the Christian ; when the love of country no longer con- 
strains his patriotism, nor the love of his brethren his philanthropy, nor 
the love of home his fatherly affection, the love of Christ will still con- 
strain his loyalty. There is a love to Jesus which nothing can destroy. 
There is a leal-heartedness which refuses to let a much-loved Saviour 
go, even when the palsied arm of affection is no longer conscious of the 
benignant form it embraces. There is a love which, amidst the old and 
weary ' feel* of waning years, renews its youth, and amidst outward mi- 
sery and inward desolation preserves its immortal root ; which, even when 
the glassy eye of hunger has forgot to sparkle, and the joy at the heart 
can no longer mantle on the withered cheek, still holds on, faithful to 
Jesus, though the flesh be faint. This was the love which made Paul 
and Silas, fatigued and famished as they were, and sleepless with pain, 
sing praise so loud that their fellow-prisoners heard and wondered. This 
was the love which burned in the Apostle's breast, even when buffeting 
the Adriatic's wintry brine, and made the work which at Rome awaited 
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him, beam like a star of hope through the drowning darkness of that dis- 
mal night. This was the love which thawed his pen, when the moan of 
wintry winds made him miss the cloak he left at Troas, and impelled 
him to write to Timothy a testamentary entreaty to 'hold fast* the truths 
which were hastening himself to martyrdom. Devotedness to Christ is 
a principle which never dies, and neither does the diligence which springs 
from it." Pp.51— 54. 

Again, in a similar strain, he thus speaks of the necessity of hav- 
ing the eye fixed on Christ, — the necessity of really knowing him as 
our Redeemer, in order to a truly fervent spirit. 

" It is an eye fixed on Jesus which kindles the fervent spirit. An 
unconverted man is not happy. There is a dull load on his spirit — a 
dim cloud on his conscience — he scarcely knows what he would be at — 
but he certainly is not happy. If a considerate man, he is aware that 
there must be a joy in existence which he has not yet struck out, — a se- 
cret of more solid bliss which he hitherto has not hit upon. He is not 
at peace with God. He has not secured an explicit reconciliation with 
his Creator and Sovereign. God's frown is upon him, — a frown as wide 
as is the sinner's universe. Go where he may, he cannot get out into 
the clear day-light of a glad conscience and a propitious heaven. And 
it is not till he finds his way into the Goshen of the Gospel, the sun-lit 
region on which the beamsof God's countenance still smile down, through 
the door- way by which an ascending Saviour entered heaven; it is not 
till, from the gross darkness and palpable gloom of a natural condition, a 
man is led into the grateful light and glorious liberty of the sons of God; 
it is not till then that he knows the ecstasy of undiluted joy, and the 
perfection of that peace which passeth all understanding. It is not till 
the Spirit of adoption makes him a child of God that he thoroughly feels 
himself a man ; and it is in the sweet sense of forgiveness, and in the 
transporting assurance that he is now on the same side with Omnipo- 
tence, that he first breathes freely. The thrill of a sudden animation 
sweeps through all his frame ; and, encountering an unwonted gaiety all 
around him, he perceives an unwonted energy within him. Peace 
with God has brought him power from God, and with the Lord 
he loves to dictate there is no work which he is loath to do; and 
with that Lord upon his side, none which he cannot hope to do. The 
convict-labour and hireling-tasks of the alien and bondsman are ex- 
changed for the free-will offerings and affectionate services of a son and 
a disciple. Reconciled to God he is reconciled to everything which 
comes from God ; and full of the love of Christ, he courts everything 
,which he can do for Christ. < Come, labour, for I rather love thee now. 
Come, hard work and long work, I am in a mood for you now. Come, 
trials and crosses, for I can carry you now. Come, death, for I am 
ready for thee now/ His relation to Christ has put him in a new rela- 
tion to everything else; and the same fountain which has washed the 
stain from his conscience, having washed the scales from his eyes, an in- 
undation of light and of beauty bursts in from the creation around him, 
which hitherto was to him as much an unknown universe as its Creator 
was the unknown God; and the boundless inflowings of peaceful images, 
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and happy impressions, and strong consolations, dilate his soul with an 
elasticity, an enterprise and courage as new as they are divine. He has 
found a Saviour, and he is happy. The Lord Jesus is his friend ; and 
his spirit, once so frigid, is become a fervent spirit. His new views have 
made him a new man." Pp. 91 — 94. 

What is there, after all, worthy of an immortal being but a life 
in earnest ? Less than this may do for the beasts that perish, but 
nothing less than this will do for the being that is to live for ever. 
May this precious little work be like a trumpet-voice, to call Chris- 
tians of every name, and especially the ministers of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, to a life in earnest. We shall soon be passing into eternity, 
and should we not be in earnest ? Can we afford to trifle ? Have 
we time to be idle? The Master had none,— shall the servant 
have? 



Art. IV.— The Biblical Cabinet New Series, Vol. III. The 
Books of Moses Illustrated by the Monuments of Egypt. Trans- 
lated from the German of Dr E. W. Hbnostbnbero. By R. D. 
C. Bobbins of Andover. Edinburgh : Thomas Clark. 1845. 

A work abounding in fresh illustrations from the monuments of 
Egypt, cannot fail to be interesting. The very fact that we have 
such a work before us, harmonizes with the many remarkable occur- 
rences of the present day. Every one is now awake to perceive that 
there is some great development of God's mind and purposes about 
to be made over all the earth. Everywhere there is the restless, 
feverish motion, that indicates change at hand, — and there is a uni- 
versality in these movements, that more than all gives note of pre- 
paration. We cannot help numbering among those occurrences that 
strike a reflecting mind, the unexpected and very numerous discove- 
ries that have been made in eastern lands, and countries that are re- 
corded in Scripture. The three kingdoms with which Scripture 
deals most, — Assyria, Egypt, and Palestine, — the regions where the 
church of God was cradled, educated, and grew to its manhood, — 
have all of late years been opened up to our yiew in a new manner. 
As to Palestine, every one knows how it has become of late an open 
and well-traversed field* — measured, and described, and painted to 

* Yet still it is true, * Tbou hast been forsaken and hated, but no man passed 
through thee* — 1. Because that has been a fact for ages. 2. Because its commerce 
with other lands has entirely ceased ; our caravans no longer pass through Israel's 
land— -even as we see fulfilled in the case of Edom, Isa. xzxiv. 10, « None shall pass 
through thee. 1 
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the eye, till its chief scenes are as familiar to us as our own land. 
But now Egypt also has come into view, and is furnishing its stores 
of Scriptural illustration. Assyria, too, is inviting attention ; its 
rocky fastnesses preserving, as in a rough cabinet, documents to prove 
the minute veracity of the chroniclers of Israel, who spoke of' Ha- 
ber, a river of Gozan, 1 to which Israel was carried captive, and which 
now, at length, is found bearing the very name that it bore more 
than twenty centuries ago, when captive Israel first saw its waters 
gliding on to the valleys. Its ancient capital, Nineveh, seems mean- 
while ready to unlock its treasures;* for already have an immense 
variety of paintings of an historic character, and cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, waiting to be deciphered, been brought to light, and laid be- 
fore the learned. And in ail these cases, there has been something 
singular in the instruments used to bring about the results. 
The Lord sends at one time to France and Italy for skilful and 
persevering men, to open up Egypt's monuments ; then, at another, 
brings his messengers from America, to measure Palestine, and 
climb the Assyrian hills; or overrules the natural taste of a French 
consul at Mosul, to lead him to laborious and expensive excavations. 
But it is with Egypt we have at present to do. Nothing could 
be more undesigned than the evidence brought forward from the 
monuments, temples, and catacombs of Egypt. -Without any other 
design than simply to be accurate to the utmost, in giving to 
the public the result of their labours, Champollion, Rosellini, and 
others, spent their days in researches of this sort. They had no 
bias in favour of the Divine record ; they were portraying things as 
they found them, and this they did enthusiastically. But all the time 
an overruling Providence was employing them as his ' hewers of 
wood, and drawers of water.' They were unconsciously doing the 
work of the tabernacle. As when Gibbon wrote his Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire — with prejudices, however, so fearfully 
biassed against the Word of life, that any reader could at once know 
that historic partiality in him ever leant to infidelity — his pen was 
unconsciously drawing up a record of events, that has furnished most 
plentiful stores for illustrating the fulfilled portions of the Apoca- 
lypse. < Howbeit, he meaneth not so, neither doth his heart think 
so.' lsa. x. 7« 

We are told that on one occasion, Champollion landing at Carnac 
for an hour or two, about sunset, took a hasty view of its magnificent 
halls. It was a hurried visit, and the day nearly gone, yet few of 

* Is this another sign in the heavens ? It is at least appropriate that in these last 
days the world should be reminded of Nineveh; and, while surveying its antiquities, 
should remember the solemn call to repentance that once rung through its streets 
and palaces — « yet forty days P 
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his visits were more really important. He had scarcely entered to 
snatch a view of the sculptures and paintings, when his eye rested on 
a row of sixty-three prisoners. He at once pointed out in the third 
line of the row, the figure of a king of Judah. Each figure was 
symbolical of a nation, or city, or tribe ; and he deciphered on this 
row the inscription, * Judah melek Kah? i.e. ting of the country of 
Judah. It was in such undesigned ways as this, that all the evi- 
dence for Scriptural truth was brought to light. 

In an age like ours, wherein all the forces of neology and infidel- 
ity have been mustered against inspiration, is there not peculiar 
satisfaction, in the fact that the Lord is calmly revealing stores of 
evidence suited to the occasion ? There is providence in the time 
wherein these stores come to light. The inquiring spirit was first 
sharpened and roused to activity, and then the broad fields of 
Palestine and Egypt were thrown open to the search. The advo- 
cates of revelation had long held up their case to the view of the 
world ; and when these new fields were opened, in they rushed, cer- 
tain of finding great spoil. When infidels in France, and neologi- 
ans in Germany, were forging their weapons, and dazzling the eyes 
of many with their glare, He who sitteth in the heavens allowed 
them to indulge their mad rage, and « foam out their shame f and 
then, in silent majestic providence, swept off the sand from Egypt's 
temples, and the mists of ages from the cities of Palestine, present- 
ing a refutation of all the insinuations of infatuated men. True, he 
does it silently — but there is expressive meaning in the look which 
he thus casts on these unbelievers. It is the look which he gave to 
Peter that he is now giving to a scornful world ; in silence he would 
draw them by his long-suffering, half-upbraiding love. But it is 
also a forewarning of what he will yet do. « The Lord will come, 
and shall not keep silence; a fire shall devour before him, and it 
shall be very tempestuous round about him.' These many proofs of 
his truth, wherewith he fills the earth, shall be his witnesses on that 
day ; and he has multiplied these proofs, and will do so still more, 
because the day is at hand. 

A pert neologian in Germany, Peter Von Bohlen, dared to ap- 
pear before the learned, men of his day, with a work in which he 
thought to prove that the Pentateuch was not of very ancient date, 
because (as he said) it was fall of blunders in regard to all Egypti- 
an customs and facts. Thus he boldly asserted that the Egyptians 
did not use brick in their buildings, and that Moses had forgotten 
this, and transferred the bricks of Babylon to Egypt, in his narra- 
tive of Israel's bondage ! Well might Hengstenberg say, « We can 
scarcely trust our eyes when we read such things.' For the truth 
is, * we are literally overwhelmed with proofs of the abundant use 
of brick in Egypt.' 1 The monuments abound in such buildings 
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walls, tombs, houses, granaries, pyramids. They were made under 
the king's direction, and many bricks have on them the stamp of the 
king in whose reign they were made. And it is very remarkable, 
that more bricks have been found bearing the name of Thdthmes 
III., whom Wilkinson supposes to have been the king of Egypt at 
the time of the Exodus, than of any other period. But dashing 
recklessly on, Peter Von Bohlen asserted that sheep were not found 
in Egypt, though Moses mentions them in Abraham's history. 
Here, again, every history of Egypt confutes him ; and Taylor well 
says, that « such an assertion, in regard to a country where the ram 
was notoriously an object of worship, is as extraordinary an instance 
of theoretic rashness as neology has ever produced. 1 In fact, they 
abounded. A scene from a tomb near the pyramids of Ghizeh, bear* 
ing the name of king Suphis, or Cheops, who reigned a century be* 
fore Abraham arrived in Egypt, represents a shepherd giving an ac- 
count of the flocks committed to his charge. First come 834 oxen, 
then 220 cows, 3234 goats, 760 asses, 974 sheep. The steward 
leans on his staff, with a dog by his side, and scribes are writing the 
statements made. The same neologian, in like manner, laughed at 
the free intercourse in society, represented in Genesis, as enjoyed by 
Egyptian females. But the paintings discovered there abound in 
representations of actual life to the same effect. In some entertain- 
ments, ladies and gentlemen are found in the same apartment, min- 
gling together with all the freedom of modern Europeans. There is 
incontrovertible evidence on the monuments that the female sex in 
Egypt were honoured, educated, and as free as in modern society. 

The assertion of such adversaries covered themselves with confu- 
sion. Their shallow research and oftentimes their profound igno- 
rance, sufficiently exposed them. But not only were they harmless ; 
they unwittingly became useful. Their assertions led to inquiry; 
and this inquiry once begun found room to revel delightfully amid the 
records brought to light. It was a light matter now to chase the foe 
from the field ; trophies must be set up, and the strength of the su- 
perior host must be exhibited on the battle-field. The suggestions 
of these reckless men led on to a discovery of facts that all shed un- 
designed light on Scripture testimony. Hengstenberg entered on this 
field, and has given in the volume before us a singularly important 
exhibition of evidence in support of the minute accuracy of Scripture 
records, even where Herodotus, and Pliny, and Plutarch, are found 
erring. 

We may adduce some specimens. Rosellini brought from Thebes 
many of the bricks made in the brick-fields of that place, having on 
them the stamp of Thothmes IV., the fifth king of the eighteenth 
dynasty. These bricks always have straw mingled with them> 
as Exod. v. 7 states of those made by Israel ; and a small portion 
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of chopped straw is found in all Egyptian bricks. It was used in 
order to make the bricks more firm, and it is said that this inter- 
mixture gives them an astonishing durability. But a still more re- 
markable illustration of Israelis hard service is furnished by a picture 
discovered in a tomb at Thebes. The Jews, we are told, were scat- 
tered throughout the whole land, and may have gone as far as 
Thebes ; or it may be that the painting represents what occurred 
elsewhere under the individual whose tomb is so adorned. Rosellini, 
at all events, does not hesitate to inscribe his remarks on it, ' Expla- 
nation of a picture representing the Hebrews as they were engaged in 
making brick? The tomb belonged to a high court-officer of the 
king, named Rochscere, who seems to have been overseer of the pub- 
lic works undertaken by the king. In the painting, some of the la- 
bourers are employed in transporting the clay in vessels, some in in- 
termingling it with straw ; others are taking the bricks out of the 
form, and placing them in rows ; while others, with a piece of wood 
on their back and ropes on each side, carry away the bricks that have 
been already made and dried. The labourers have no resemblance 
to Egyptians ; their complexion, physiognomy, and beard, leave no 
doubt that they are Hebrews. But there are among them four 
Egyptians — distinguished from the Hebrews by their figure, man- 
ner, and colour, two of whom carry a stick in their hand, superintend- 
ing the rest, and the other two are helping the, Jews in their severe 
labours, being probably criminals sent to this punishment in com- 
pany with the poor oppressed bondsmen of Israel. How singular a 
memorial is this ! the sands of the desert were drifted up round the 
temple of Thebes for ages, in order to seal hermetically some of those 
depositories wherein such records were to be preserved till the time 
came when the Lord had need of them. 

Then, we have graphic delineations of every-day events, so har- 
monizing with incidents in the books of Moses, that one who is fa- 
miliar with the narrative, can scarcely help fancying that he sees the 
very scenes before him. We read of Joseph's steward^ who was over 
his house and who acted for Joseph. Now, among the objects por- 
trayed in Egyptian tombs, a very common one is, a steward making 
registry of the harvest before it is deposited in the granary. In one 
tomb the steward has his account-book, &c. : there are three rows 
of books beside him, and two secretaries with writing materials at 
his elbow ; while in another, a man comes along with the pen over 
his ear, the tablet for writing in his hand, and the writing-desk un- 
der his arm. Elsewhere we read in Genesis of Jacob's arrival in 
Egypt with his cattle, and waggons, and family. There is a scene 
in a tomb at Beni Hassan, representing- * Strangers arriving in 
Egypt? They carry their goods with them upon asses, and there 
are thirty-seven of fhem in the company. All the men have beards, 
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contrary to the custom of the Egyptians, which has led to the sup- 
position that this may really have been meant to represent Jacob's 
arrival ; and this supposition is thought to be strengthened by the 
the fact, that there is an Egyptian scribe in the group, who pre- 
sents an account of their arrival to one of Pharaoh's officers, while 
another Egyptian ushers them into his presence. 

It is worthy of notice, also, that the monuments furnish ample 
evidence df the hatred which the Egyptians bore to shepherds. See 
Genesis xlvi. 34. There are a great many caricatures of the shep- 
herds, both in Upper and Lower Egypt. As the Egyptians de- 
pended chiefly on the cultivation of the land, they wished to 
encourage that alone, and threw the charge of coarseness and 
barbarism on the shepherds. It is even more than probable that the 
continual invasions of the Bedouin tribes, if not the remembrance of 
a more serious shepherd- war, had spread and perpetuated this abhor- 
rence. The monuments, also, exhibit such scenes as Pharaoh's 
daughter going out in the morning to bathe in the Nile, at the time 
she discovered Moses. It is to be remembered that the river Nile 
was a sacred river, and hence to bathe in it was thought beneficial in 
every way ; and the ladies of Egypt had freedom in their movements 
such as was not enjoyed elsewhere in the jealous East._ Wilkinson 
has given an Egyptian bathing-scene, — a lady at the river, with four 
female attendants by her side. The same writer has described the 
mirrors of the women, (see Exod. xxxviii. 8,) some of which have 
been discovered at Thebes, chiefly of copper or mixed metal, highly 
polished, of a round shape, inserted into a handle of wood, stone, or 
other material. The timbrel, too, which Miriam and her attendant 
company used on the shores of the Red Sea as they triumphed over 
Pharaoh, may be seen on many paintings. No instrument is more 
common than this timbrel or tambourine. Sometimes a person is 
playing on it alone, no other instruments accompanying, while the 
dance and singing go on. It was the common instrument of the 
women, as the flute was of the men. And a chorus of responsive 
singers, similar to that of Israel at the Red Sea, may be found in 
Champollion's description of a picture discovered in the grottoes of 
Beni Hassan. It is a concert of both vocal and instrumental music. 
A singer is accompanied by a player on the harp, assisted by two 
choirs, one of men, the other of women — the latter beating time with 
their hands. 

An inquirer is still more deeply struck when he finds that the 
evidence of accuracy in the Mosaic records extends to all matters. In 
the pursuit of Pharaoh after Israel, (Exod. xiv. 6, 7>) lt l8 Sft id, * he 
got ready his chariot and took his people with him, and took six 
hundred chosen chariots, and all the chariots of Egypt ; (or perhaps, 
<*// of them chariots of Egypt,) and captains over every one of them/ 
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Now, 'wherever the armies are represented on the great monuments of 
Egypt/ says Rosellini, ' they are composed of infantry, and of 
ranks of chariots, drawn by two horses. Neither king, nor any one 
of rank, ever appears on horseback, it is only foreigners who so ride. 
Champollion agrees that * cavalry properly speaking did not exist in 
Egypt, the war-chariots were their cavalry.' All this accords most 
remarkably with the language of Moses, who everywhere speaks only 
of the chariots and the chariot-riders. ' The horse and his rider* be- 
ing the chariot-warrior, and the chariot drawn by his horses. There 
is much more of a military nature and of a national character that we 
might notice from the monuments ; but we confine ourselves to one 
other specimen. In the genealogical table in Genesis x. there are 
people and tribes mentioned, of whom little is known. But 
some of these obscure nations seem to come into view in the 
paintings of Egypt. There is Toersha and Mashoash standing in 
connection, the Tiras and Meshech of Genesis x. 2. The Uonim, or 
Greeks, (the plural of * Javan,' jv) occur in a symbolical painting de- 
scribed by Rosellini. Champollion affirms that he finds the Niphaiat 
one of the Lybian tribes, answering to the Naphtuhim of Moses, and 
there is no doubt of the Asmaori or Amorites, Jscabn, and the peo- 
ple of Lemanon. This last name is Lebanon, the Coptic exchanging 
m for o, and the region is represented as mountainous and woody, in 
which chariots could not pass.* There is also the country of iVa- 
hareina 9 i.e. Aram-Naharaim, or Mesopotamia, and along with it 
Singara, the land of Shinar, i?2W in Hebrew having the strong gut- 
teral letter tf, which is represented by ng on this monument. 

But it is further important to find that while these recent discoveries 
all tend to confirm the minute accuracy of the inspired volume, they 
occasionally serve to contrast with this the fallible historians of Greece 
and Rome. No error in the Pentateuch has been proved by these 
discoveries; but there have been errors proved by them against 
even Herodotus and Pliny. It has been too much the fashion 
to take for granted the accuracy of profane writers in all points bear- 
ing on the manners and customs of a country, and to test Scripture 
by them ; whereas it appears now indubitable that the reverse ought 
to be the case. For we find Herodotus stating that no vines grew 
in the land of Egypt till after the days of Psammeticus, who intro- 
duced the culture of them into his dominions. But so far is he from 
accuracy, that Champollion, Rosellini, and Wilkinson have all proved 
that there is abundant evidence of the vine being in Egypt ages be- 
fore the date assigned by Herodotus. In the grottoes of Beni Has- 
san are found representations of the culture of the vine and of the 
vintage, and of the grapes thrown into wine-presses, and the wine 
put up in jars or bottles. Indeed, Rosellini entitles a section, 

* Compare the boast of Sennacherib, Isaiah xxxvii. 24. 
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* Grape-gathering and the art of making wine/ Pliny, too, falls 
into an error as indisputably; for he asserts that the art of engraving 
was unknown in Egypt; whereas there is preserved the signet of one of 
the earliest of the Pharaohs, with the name of the king engraven on 
one side, and on the other a lion, with the words, * The Lord of 
strength/ And various other signets or rings are found that bear 
inscriptions engraven on them. 

When we enter on minute, and at first sight trifling incidents, 
some will be ready to think that we are descending from our posi- 
tion. But as the minute objections of an adversary are like the des- 
perate efforts of a besieger to find out one solitary point whereby he 
might enter in the absence of defenders, so on the other hand, the 
repulse of even these most minute objections, proves the complete 
state of defence in which the citadel is kept. If any one were ready 
to think that there was a departure from Egyptian customs, and the 
domestic life of these people, in any one particular, how must it 
strike such an inquirer, to find on the monuments confirmations of 
all that is hinted at in these references. The chief baker had va- 
ous baked meats in a wicker basket, carried on his head, (Gen. xl. 16.) 
Similar woven baskets, flat and open, occur everywhere in the paint- 
ings of persons carrying fruit. Burdens carried on the head by the 
men, and on the shoulder by the women, were a peculiarity of Egypt, 
according to Herodotus. And there is a kitchen scene on the tomb 
of Rameses IV., whence it is gathered, that the Egyptians prepared 
many kinds of pastry for the table ; and bread was made in various 
forms, such as a star, a triangle, a quoit. The fact of Joseph (Gen. 
xlvii. 14) shaving himself ere he appeared before Pharaoh, is entirely 
an Egyptian custom, in which other eastern nations did not agree. 
And this slight peculiarity of manners incidentally throws its light 
again on a fact, that to some has appeared an extraordinary discre- 
pancy. In chap. 1. 4, Joseph does not go to tbe king in person » but 
asks others to do it for him ; but the reason is, that at that time he 
was mourning for his father, and in mourning, Egyptians allowed 
the beard to grow. Hence Joseph could not appear in present cir- 
cumstances. The sculptures all agree in this point of Egyptian pe- 
culiarity. In like manner, the brethren of Joseph sat at table with 
him. The patriarchal custom was to recline. But many paintings 
represent the Egyptians sitting at table, though there are also sofas 
or cushions in the room just as in our own country. 

We cannot, however, dwell on these incidental, undesigned, and 
therefore strong proofs of accuracy, in the historian of Israel. These 
specimens may suffice to give us confidence as to the entire correct- 
ness of all other details, down to the most exact minutiae. We 
should have liked to have followed our author when he diverges from 
the monuments to the written records of Egypt, and proves the en- 
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tire accordance of Moses with the well authenticated facts related 
there. Authors tell us, that the cow was the image of Isis and the 
earth, or the symbol of earth and its fertility. It was a purely 
Egyptian emblem of fruitfulness. Who, then, will hesitate to ad- 
mt the appropriateness of the imagery in Pharaoh's dream ? An 
Egyptian could best appreciate the symbol of seven fat kine and 
seven lean kine> both coming up from the Nile. This is what some 
have called * painting from the times. 7 It is at least painting from 
the locality. Referring to the famine in Joseph's time, he tells us 
of a volume by Macrizi, on the famines of Egypt ; in one of which, 
about the twelfth century, parents consumed their children, and even 
became fastidious in cooking up human flesh. During that famine, 
most of the population perished, and afterward there were few to sow 
the seed, and the seed sown yielded only ' meagre shoots J like those 
in Pharaoh's dream. Once more; we read in Numb. xi. 4, that Israel 
and the mixed multitude fell a-lusting, and said, * We remember the 
fish which we did eat in Egypt freely, the cucumbers, and the melons, 
and the leeks, and the onions, and the garlic' We notice here only 
the word ' leeks? Every word is really expressive of Egyptian 
scenery ; but this word, rendered by our version * leeks ? is the most 
peculiar of all. It is in Hebrew i^rr, and is truly and properly 
rendered « grass? Now, there is in Egypt a kind of grass, called 
helbeh 9 similar to clover. It is one of the natural wonders of the 
land, relished alike by man and beast. This helbeh grows in the 
fields like clover, with pointed leaves and whitish blossoms, and is 
the trigonella fanum gnzcum of Linnaeus. The young shoots, be- 
fore blossoming, are delicious food, and the natives eat immense 
quantities of it. In the month of November, « Helbeh for sale? is 
a common cry in the streets and markets ; and they have a proverb, 
4 Fortunate are the feet which tread the earth on which grows the 
helbeh? This is the i^n of Moses, which the people so longed to 
taste. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty that meets one who seeks to re- 
concile the profane historians with Moses, is that regarding the 
partition of Egypt by Joseph. For Herodotus ascribes the par- 
tition to the king ; and Diodorus says, there were only three classes 
of land-owners, — the kings, the priests,, and the military caste. 
Now Moses ascribes the partition of the land to Joseph, and asserts, 
that there were only two classes of persons who owned the land, the 
priests and the king. But the reconciliation is not difficult. The 
king, to whom Herodotus ascribes the division of the land, is 
Sesostris 9 who is now generally understood to be, like Hercules, a 
mythic personage, to whom they traced back all the important mea- 
sures of their ancient kings. What Joseph, therefore, counselled 
and performed, by the approbation of Pharaoh, is said to come out 
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of this general fountain-head; and the statement of Herodotus 
proves, that most certainly the king was the owner of the land, how- 
soever that peculiar state of things may have arisen. And as to 
the soldiery forming a third class, Herodotus lets us know, that 
they got from the king all they had, though their possessions were 
nominally free of rent. The apparent discrepancy turns out to be 
in reality solid agreement, — only the profane writers speak of the 
appearance which things assumed in their day, while Moses gives the 
reality of the case, and its true origin. 

There is a discrepancy of another kind which Hengstenberg beau- 
tifully reconciles. Peter Von Bohlen wished to show that Moses 
wrote only a mythic representation of things, and not true history. 
Our author refers to Deut. xxiii. 7> * Thou shalt not abhor an 
Egyptian, because thou wast a stranger in his land? This, be ob- 
serves, is no sufficient reason for the command, unless it means that 
the Egyptians performed the offices of hospitality to the Israelites, 
and that they got better treatment from individuals of the nation 
separately, than from the state. Now, in accurate agreement with 
this, we read that God gave Israel favour in the eyes of the Egyp- 
tians at their departure. ' The agreement in so nice a circumstance 
between passages so entirely disconnected, is worthy of notice. It is 
natural, in a representation drawn from acquaintance with the actual 
condition of things, that the contradictions which real life always 
furnishesy should come in for a share. A mythic representation, on 
the contrary, would certainly avoid this apparent contradiction ."* 

We do not stay to notice his interesting discussion on the position 
of Rarneses, and Pithom, and Migdol, and Etham. It is very sa- 
tisfactory; and one of the results is to keep Migdol at the ancient 
Magdolum, and find Etham just about * the Wells of Suez * 

One who reads the work with interest cannot fail to find his own 
mind stirred up to detect many more illustrations, of a lesser nature, 
emanating from the facts before him. When the Lord says to Is- 
rael, regarding their land, « The land is mine ; ye are strangers and 
sojourners with me? (Lev. xxv. 23), there is a reference to Egypt 
when bought up by Joseph for its king. Israel's land is the property 
of Israel's God; they are tenants to none but to Jehovah. When we 
read Champollion's deciphering of the inscription on the representa- 
tion of the victory of Remeses Meiamum at Thebes, we naturally 
remember the character of the Pharaohs in Scripture. This king 
sits in his chariot, severed members of slain foes around him, and 
haughtily says, * Give yourselves to mirth; let it rise to heaven. 
Strangers are dashed to the ground by my power. The terror of my 
name has gone forth; their hearts are full of it. I appear before 
them as a lion; I have pursued them as a hawk; and I am king on 
the throne for ever."* How similar to the song of Moses^ in Exod. 
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xv. 9 9 ' The enemy said, I will pursue, I will overtake, I will divide 
the spoil/ &c, or the words of Ezekiel xxix. 3, * I am against thee, 
Pharaoh king of Egypt; the great dragon that lieth in the midst of 
his rivers, which hath said, My river is mine own, and I have made 
it for myself.' The linen and cotton garments were considered in 
Egypt as pure and holy ; the priests wore nothing else. Joseph got 
a garment of this sort presented to him by Pharaoh, (Gen. xli. 42), 
as a mark of honour. May this not add force to those expressions 
used in Revelations, where we are shown the redeemed in wnite rai- 
ment, and especially where it is said, < And to lier was granted that 
she should be arrayed in fine linen, clean and white,' Rev. xix. 8. 

There are a few theories started by Hengstenberg that cannot 
well satisfy a simply Scriptural student. One of his best, however, 
is that of there having been a company of female worshippers always 
in attendance in the tabernacle,— serving women, whose employ- 
ment was to be, like the child Samuel's, about temple matters. 
He gives some plausible proof of this theory, and it explains the 
case of Jephthah's daughter far better than any other hypothesis can. 
But the author's theory as to the sphinxes suggesting the cherubim, 
and his view of the Urim and Thummim, are certainly far from sa- 
tisfactory; they have a deep tinge of German laxity. Nor is his 
view of the scape-goat at all better proved, though elaborately de- 
fended, and more successful in its way than most of a similar kind. 

The pervading interest of the work is its development of unde- 
signed yet most remarkable testimonies to the truth and accuracy of 
the books of Scripture. The Lord is * faithful and true.' This cha- 
racter is written on every page of his holy word, and proved by every 
fact of history. These gleams of ancient light, from the long-closed 
monuments of Egypt, gild this glorious name, 'Faithful and True-' 
with their soft ray. Egypt is thus serving God's cause in these latter 
days in a better way than she did in the days of her glory. Still 
better blessing, however, is on its way. Whatever Egypt and As- 
syria may at present yield to the amount of testimony in favour of 
the word of the Lord, will all tend to strengthen the confidence 
of every believer in the inspired records, and so also in the certainty 
of the prophetic word, which foretells the day when * Israel shall be 
the third with Egypt and with Assyria* a blessing in the midst of 
the earth, whom the Lord of hosts shall bless, saying, ' Blessed be 
Egypt, my people, and Assyria, the work of my hands, and Israel 
mine inheritance? (Isaiah xix. 25.) 
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Akt. V. — The Public and Private Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon. 
By Hoback TVisfl, Esq. 3 vols. London, 1844. 

During the Rebellion of 1745, Newcastle was exposed to the vi- 
cissitudes of war, as lying in the direct road betwixt London and 
Edinburgh. The alarm occasioned by this circumstance led Mr 
Scott, a respectable inhabitant of the city, to convey his wife, at the 
period of her confinement, to a place of security, and in this way his 
eldest son was born within the county of Durham. Immediately 
afterwards the family returned to Newcastle, and a second son was 
added to their number. Gladly would the father have given his 
boys every advantage of education in their early years. But Mr 
Scott was far from opulent, and ' his children are placed at the 
grammar-school of their native town, because he was not able to 
place them elsewhere. 9 In this seminary, however, William, the 
eldest, attained to more than common proficiency, and on the recom- 
mendation of the discerning master, his views were directed to a 
learned profession. The difficulty lay in the acquirement of the 
means which were needed for the prosecution of his object. But 
this obstacle was soon removed. Belonging to one of the colleges in 
Oxford, there are scholarships which can be held only by natives of 
the county palatine of Durham, and this qualification William 
Scott possessed. On the strength of it he offers himself a candidate, 
and is easily successful. But this first triumph was only the pre- 
lude to more illustrious achievements. William Scott speedily rose 
to the highest academical distinction, and the honours which at this 
time he acquired as a tutor and fellow, were well fitted to awaken 
those high anticipations which he so amply verified when he became 
Lord Stowell. 

It is not, however, with Lord Stowell that we have to do, farther 
than as his history may be connected with that of his brother* But 
the connection betwixt the two is very close and interesting. To the 
circumstance of being born in Durham and not in Northumberland, 
William Scott owed all that he afterwards was, and as truly may we 
say, that all John Scott eventually became, can be traced to his bro- 
ther. Having clothed himself with no little fame and authority at 
Oxford, William Scott's first desire was to see John entering on the 
same career. Nor was John unwilling. He was scarce at this time 
fifteen, and still more youthful in appearance. Nevertheless he soon 
demonstrated his superiority, and was chosen a fellow of University 
College. The eye of John Scott was up to this period directed to- 
wards the church, but having entered soon after into the marriage 
state, he relinquished the design of taking holy orders, and with a 
view to the more ample and immediate maintenance of his family, 
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commenced the study of law. Once committed to this profession, 
he threw himself into it with indomitable ardour, and even at 
the risk of health, persisted in his great exertions until he could 
take his place at the bar as an expert, erudite, and accomplished 
pleader. At the bar he had no interest, save what he might succeed 
in creating for himself. But having attracted the marked notice of 
Thurlow, when pleading a case before him at the very outset of his 
forensic career, not only did that sagacious judge bestow upon him 
such commendation as must have gone far to ensure his success in 
Westminster, but through the influence of the same individual, John 
Scott shortly after took his seat within the walls of St Stephen's as 
member for Weobly. If it was not an easy matter for the Chancel- 
lor and the minister to agree in other respects, they seem at least to 
have been at one as to the merit of Mr Scott, and as Thurlow had 
introduced him into the House of Commons, Pitt hastened to secure 
his services as a law officer of the crown. Raised to the office of So- 
licitor-General just at the time when all the difficulties of the Re- 
gency question embarrassed the Government, the weight of responsi- 
bility, both in advising and vindicating the administration at this 
juncture, seems to have devolved upon Mr Scott, and never did he 
shine more illustrious than now, at once as a learned civilian and a 
loyal subject. It was not only celebrity, however, that he gained. 
The courageous and uncompromising stand which Mr Scott made 
on behalf of the rights of his royal master, awakened such sentiments 
of gratitude in the breast of George III., that from the moment he 
became aware of the circumstance, he regarded his advocate with all 
the warmth of a personal attachment, and without delay elevated 
him to the woolsack, the peerage, and the cabinet, as Lord Chancel- 
lor Eldon. Having at length found, what in vain he sought for 
either in Thurlow or Pitt, and which, perhaps, even Mansfield did 
not altogether furnish, a counsellor who was the very reflection of 
himself, and at one with him in all his principles, and not less in his 
prejudices too, the king placed in the hand of the chancellor an 
amount of power greater than any minister had possessed since the 
days of Wolsey ; and though many an attempt was made by patri- 
otism to abridge, and by faction to seize, the supremacy Lord Eldon 
wielded, it remained firm in his grasp all the days of George III. — 
George IV. renewed the grant when he ascended the throne — and 
the chancellor's long life was nearly over, ere his reign, whether for 
good or for evil, can be said to have closed. 

Such is a rapid sketch of the individual whose life and character 
are portTayed, and portrayed with as much talent as cordiality, in 
the volumes before us. And considering not merely the station he 
occupied, when in his vigiour, but the perpetual influence which, in 
all likelihood, he will exert upon a certain portion of the British 
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mind, we cannot be deemed as going out of our way as a religious 
Review, if we attempt to acquaint our readers with some of the more 
important aspects in the biography of so remarkable a man. It is 
no exaggeration to say, that for a century past no single personage 
has gone away leaving so vast a weight of responsibility behind him 
as Lord Eldon. And in regard to no one, therefore, would it have 
afforded us more sincere pleasure, to know nothing, and say nothing, 
qualifying our estimate of his usefulness. We cannot try him, 
however, exalted as he was among the subjects of our kingdom, by 
any other than the perfect law of righteousness. The chancellor of 
England is not less amenable than the man whom his decision has 
reduced to indigence, to the will of Christ. There is not one way of 
easy indulgence to a peer, and another for the plain commoner of vir- 
tuous rigour. Men are not to be countenanced in the idea, that if 
Lord Eldon would not go to heaven by Christ, he, nevertheless, got 
there at last, even though lesser folks, who do as he did, must be ex- 
cluded. All that is of good report concerning this nobleman let it be 
told freely, and let nothing be denied to him in the way of merit, 
from a spirit of mere partizanship. Lord Eldon is not to suffer loss 
because he was the greatest man in England of his day. Yet nei- 
ther must his greatness betray any into a compromise of the truth, 
and lead them to make him all that they wish as a Christian, be- 
cause he was all they could wish as a politician. For ourselves, as 
with most of our readers we suspect, the day is far past when we had 
either political theories to advocate, or political oracles to idolize. 
* Let the dead bury their dead, 1 saith the Lord, and acting on this 
principle, we are most desirous to leave Whig and Tory to admire or 
censure each other, as their taste may be. Our duty is simply this, 
to take occasion of every circumstance, and seize every medium, for 
sending the counsels of God abroad ; and though it may bear hard 
upon several incidents in Lord Eldon's life, to view them in this 
Christian light, it is better surely to tear off a veil of delusive excel- 
lence, than that souls should be misled. Nothing can be more dan- 
gerous than to allow men to convert into a model, what in truth should 
serve as a beacon and a warning. 

Even Queen Elizabeth could see what she owed to the hand of 
Providence in the dispersion of the Armada, and caused the medals 
commemorative of the deliverance to bear this inscription, * Deus 
amavit — dissipantur I 1 It would not have been inconsistent, even 
with a chancellor's dignity, to have followed the hint of a monarch in 
this respect, and had Lord Eldon again and again recurred to that 
event in the history of his family, out of which all his destiny was 
woven, with profound acknowledgments of an overruling God, the 
whole texture of his motives might have been most beneficially 
changed, even though the drift of his life would have remained the 
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same. For a mother to bring forth a child a few miles distant from 
her ordinary home, may be called an accident and regarded with in- 
difference. Yet even to a very superficial mind the circumstance 
must appear as neither trivial, nor only romantic, when it is remem- 
bered that the cause of it was an attempt at the restoration of Popery, 
and that the result of it, was the formation and advancement of a man 
who became the most strenuous opponent of Popery that this country 
ever reared. This is more than a singular coincidence, a mere poetic 
episode. It is the doing of Him who knoweth the end from the be- 
ginning, and it would have done Lord Eldon good, had he pondered 
it well. Mr Twiss is at some pains to trace the Scotts of Newcastle 
to the Wizard Scotts of Balwearie, and John Scott himself had 
some difficulty in adjusting his crest and motto, when he rose to the 
peerage. But what occasion for all this ? Surely * a child of pro- 
vidence' would have been the shortest and truest pedigree that 
could have been traced; and by far the most congruous device that 
heraldic ingenuity could propose would have been, * in thine hand it is 
to make great.' A Christian mind would have counted it an easy 
thing indeed to settle all questions of genealogy and inscription in 
the present case. All was done to its hand. It is greatly to be la- 
mented, therefore, that neither Lord Eldon, nor his biographer, have 
felt and spoken on this subject as they ought, but aTe ever ready to 
dismiss it with a smile. * Woe unto them that rise up eariy in the 
morning, that they may follow strong drink, — that continue until 
night till wine inflame them, — and the harp and the viol, the tabret, 
and the pipe, and wine, are in their feasts,— but they regard not the 
work of the Lord, neither consider the operation of his hands. 9 

It was Hot only in the instance to which we have referred in the 
above remarks, that God's providential kindness was shown to 
Mr Scott, but later in life, Lord Eldon was preserved from the 
hands of an assassin in a way all but miraculous. His own pen has 
recorded the escape he met with on this occasion; and we have but 
to regret, that his notice of it indicates so little of an impressed and 
grateful mind. 

" I have reason to believe that I had a most providential escape when 
Bellingham shot poor Percival. I sat in the Court of Chancery ; and 
during a part of that morning, Bellingham was in the court. When I 
left the court and went into my private room, finding that I had time to 
take a walk before it was necessary to go to the House of Lords, I un- 
dressed, and borrowed a greatcoat of one of my attendants, and a hat, 
and then went up the stairs that lead into the passages to the Houses of 
Parliament. Bellingham was standing upon those stairs. I passed him, 
habited as I was, and in consequence of my change of dress, he probably 
did not know me to be the chancellor. A very short interval took place 
between the moment at which this happened and Pei-rival's assassination. 
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When examined before the council, he stated that he had no particular 
design against Mr Percival, — he was just determined to destroy one 
minister. Bellingham had also been observed, when standing at the door 
of the court which I passed, to have his hand in the breast of his coat, as 
if ready to pull something out." 

From all that appears, it would not seem that Lord Eldon enjoyed 
any religious advantages in his younger days, and whilst still beneath 
his father's roof. Mr Scott of Newcastle was no doubt a stanch 
member of the Church of England, and most rigidly were his sons 
trained to bear and venerate the yoke of its deadening formalism. 
William and John, we are told, were in the habit of giving an ac- 
count to their parents of the sermons they heard, and as illustrative 
of the peculiar characteristics which, even at this period, distinguished 
the boys, it is stated by Mr Twiss, that whilst William's account of 
a discourse was a condensed summary in his own language, John 
confined himself strictly to the words of the preacher, and recapitu- 
lated the sermon In the exact order in which it had been delivered. 
In all probability, however, this kind of examination did not form a 
constant part of Mr Scott's Sabbath evening discipline, for we are 
informed that a discourse of some approved author was often read on 
Sunday, by John Scott and his younger brother Harry, and that in 
due conformity to the Rubric, the boys, when called to this service, 
c were habited in a white shirt, to answer for a surplice.'* Tuition 
of this character must have imbued Lord Eldon's mind at a very 
early stage, with^a taste for the pomp and foppery of liturgical obser- 
vance as it prevails in the Church of England, and at the same time, 
led him to think that the sentimental ism of an imposing ritual was 
the sum and essence of religion. The placid virtue too that his 
father must have evinced, would go to strengthen such impressions, 
and nothing of all he saw or heard around him, would for a moment 
speak to him in the only language in which a sinner ought to be 
addressed. It does not, therefore, greatly surprise us, when we search 
in vain for one symptom of religious emotion during Lord Eldon's 
youth. We read enough of his juvenile depredations — his invasion 
of orchards, and his free dealing with Lord Abingdon's preserves — > 
all told with the air far more of delight than reprehension. But, 
from the time he entered school, to the period of his college life, as 
well as throughout the whole of his academical career— that is— 
neither in childhood, nor youth, nor manhood, do we find him alive 
to those concerns which are the first that a wise man will provide for, 
and the last that he will dismiss from his thoughts. It is recorded 
of as great a lawyer as Lord Eldon, Sir Matthew Hale* that he too 
studied at Oxford, * and the stage-players coming there, he was en- 
tirely corrupted by them.' « But to be thus befooled, he would not 
submit, and so on coming to London, he resolved never to see a play 
again, and kept his determination.' Here was a man of conscience 
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and firmness. Yet in this he went but a little way compared with 
what he immediately afterwards achieved. < Whilst yet a student, 
one of his companions fell at his feet as dead through excess. Mr 
Hale was struck at the heart by the awful spectacle, and though his 
friend recovered, a lasting change was wrought upon him. From 
that day he abstained from all that might even lead to intemperance 
—during six and thirty years he never once failed in waiting on God 
in his sanctuary upon the Sabbath — and to the close of his honoured 
life, walked in daily preparation for the world to come.' The Chief- 
Justice of Charles II. would have been the true pattern for the Lord 
Chancellor of George III., and then might he have left an example 
for young and old to copy by. On the contrary, however, Lord 
Eldon's mind seems to have been uniformly given to the world, and 
if at any time he became solemnized by the thought of eternity, it was 
only so long as a cloud hung betwixt him and the sunshine of earth. 
His eldest son was suddenly removed from him, just as he was pre- 
paring to enter on public life, and his father deeply felt the blow. 
It made even his courage stagger — his pride to bow in silence. Yet 
how meagre was the consolation he had in store either for himself, or 
others, this extract will show. 

" Dear Swire, — I have very frequently taken up my pen to write you. 
I have as often laid it down, unable to bear up against the intrusion of 
those melancholy ideas, which always present themselves when I see, 
hear, or think of any one at once the friend of my departed, and myself. 
At the end of thirty busy years I have nothing to do, I mean with this 
world, but the great work of preparing myself for another. And I am 
afraid, that (hat is much to do when a man has been immersed in this 
world's business, and such part of its business as I have been engaged in 
for so many years. May it not be a blessing, that at the beginning of 
that period which I am to employ better, I am awakened to a sense of 
duty, by a judgment so awful as that in which my loss has been poured 
out upOn me. 

" Dear Ridley, — the death of my friend Pitt, the loss of my poor dear 
John, the anguish of mind in which I have been, and ever must be, when 
that loss occurs to me, these must have extinguished all ambition, and 
almost every wish of every kind in my breast. 

Manifestly there is a wounded spirit here — but no balm is known 
that may heal it. Patient suffering, or solemn anticipations, are all 
his Lordship's refuge. And in a little while he surmounts the trial, 
as if it never had been inflicted. Indeed, on the very day when he 
wrote to Dr Ridley, 4 my ambition is extinguished," 1 he writes to an- 
other clerical correspondent, — 

" My dear Swire, — Whilst dreaming of a visit to you, I have awaked 
with the great seal in my hand to my utter astonishment. When he de- 
livered the seal to me yesterday, he told me he wished and hoped I should 
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keep it till he died. If we get over a few months we may aupport him." 
Vol. ii. 31—34. 

Many years after the event to which the preceding extracts allude, 
it behoved Lord Eldon to offer his paternal counsels to the sur- 
viving child of his son, when the young man was about to become a 
member of the church, and his appeal on that occasion is still more 
painfully insufficient than even the passage last quoted. 

" My very dear John, — It will be quite right for you to be confirmed" 
at Winchester, and I trust that, with God's blessing, you will fulfil the 
great Christian duties, and discharge the important Christian obligations 
which, when confirmed^ you take upon yourself, — and I hope, that con- 
firmed in the Church of England, ' you may in and through life be a 
zealous supporter of that Established Church.' " Vol. ii. 452. 

Love to the Church of England, as the church established, was a 
passion with Lord Eldon, if it were not all his Christianity. But he 
hated every sect in the same proportion that he loved the Establish* 
ment. For, mark how his bitterness overflows even in misrepresenta- 
tion, when he but thinks of a schismatic from the north running 
away with the popularity of all the bishops. 

" All the world here is running on Sundays to the Caledonian chapel 
in Hatton Garden, where they hear a Presbyterian orator from Scotland, 
preaching, as some ladies term it, charming matter, though downright 
nonsense. To the shame of the king's ministers, many of them have gone 
to this schism-shop with itching ears. Lauderdale told me, that when 

Lady is there, the preacher never speaks of an heavenly mansion, 

but an heavenly pavilion. For other ears, mansion is sufficient." 

Methodism cannot have been more in favour with the Chancellor 
than Presbyterianism, — for assuredly the Duke knew well his preju- 
dices, when he addressed 4iim in the following terms : and Eldon 
must have been anything but displeased with the testimonial the 
Duke gave, seeing that he immediately acceded to his request. 

« Mr Briscall is a gentleman of education and character who served 
for twelve years as chaplain at the head-quarters of my army. I will not 
detain your Lordship by enumerating his services,— but I must say this 
for him, that by his admirable conduct and good sense, I was enabled 
more than once to get rid of methodism, which had appeared among the 
soldiers, and once among the officers. " Wellington." 

No doubt the activity here praised by the Duke, and promoted 
by Eldon, was just active resistance, perhaps even the length of per- 
secution, to some anxious souls that loved to meet for prayer. The 
term xnethodism is but another name for godliness, and Wellington 
is not ashamed to say that he values a minister according to the 
success with which he weeds out so pestilential a heresy, and the 
Chancellor of England adopts the same rule in the dispensation of 
his patronage. Better for the one that he never had seen the glory 

vol. XVIII. no. i. p 
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of Waterloo, than to have avowed such a sentiment ; and better for 
the other, that he had never sat upon the woolsack, than to have 
re-echoed the boast. ' For whoso shall offend one of these little ones 
which believe in me, it were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in the midst of 
the sea/ 

We may in every case safely conclude, « no Sabbath, no religion.' 
But from all that we can gather, Lord Eldon seems never to have 
looked upon the keeping holy the Lord's day as a demand with which 
he had anything to do. So far back as 1784, and when as yet Mr 
Scott was not in the heat of his fame, we find a significant mes- 
sage sent to him by Dr Johnson, as he lay on his death-bed, entreat- 
ing his friend — * henceforth to go to church on Sunday, and not 
do legal work on that day,' (i. 168,) — as if the moralist knew that 
in this respect the lawyer stood greatly in need of a hint. The 
Chancellor himself, however, makes us acquainted with his habits in 
regard to the Sabbath, and as one that felt no compunction for the 
irreligiousness of his course. 

' Sunday. I am going as usual to Carlton House/ ' Monday. I 
was so profane, once more, as to sit to Sir Thomas yesterday for my 
picture.' 

Surely there was no great need, in one who could thus habitually 
spend God's day in the painter's studio, or at the monarch's table, to 
warn a correspondent, on one occasion, ' however grave you think me, 
dorCt think me " a saint* — the more 1 think of that character, the 
less I like it.' 

Yet Lord Eldon was not without a creed — though without a 
Sabbath and without religion— ^as the letter we now quote will show. 

" I confess I am not quite so anxious as others, better informed, per- 
haps may be, to find the doctrines of natural and revealed religion alto- 
gether intelligible. In the former there are many things which are above 
my reason, and yet they must be true. That a Divine Being does exist, 
the Author and Preserver of all created beings, himself uncreated, and 
existing from all eternity, is a truth of which I have no doubt, and I 
never could bring my mind to think that any reasonable being had a 
doubt of it— and yet how much of how this should be, is above the com- 
prehension of him who seeth through a glass darkly. So as to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. I don't object to it, if it be represented as a per- 
fect mystery. Compelled to believe in the doctrines of natural religion, 
though many of them are above my reason, why I should withhold my 
assent to such of the doctrines of revealed religion as are so, I know not. 
Upon this I say, * If ye believe in God, believe also in me.' I go a short 
way to work in this great matter. If the matters communicated in the 
sacred books are communicated by the God of truth, they must be 
true. I have asked myself, therefore, 1st, Has this communication been 
made by the God of truth ? If it has, 2dly, What doth the communica- 
tion contain ? I have not been so far led astray from the great pur- 
pose of human life, of this state of trial and probation, as not to have 
often and often endeavoured to enable myself ' to give to him that ask- 
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erh, of the hope that is in me.' J have looked, therefore, into the evi- 
dence of these things, and I have no doubt of the Divine origin of the 
sacred volumes. If so, what is therein contained ? If the doctrine of 
the Trinity in unity be not therein contained, I can only ask him who 
can prevail upon himself so to say, " how readest thou ?" Assuredly, not 
as I read — for unless I am to twist everything I find in revelation, till I 
can represent it to myself not as it is, but as I think it should be, I must 
read and understand 'as it is written/ If this doctrine is not there re- 
vealed, I know none respecting the being of a God that is there revealed. 
Indeed, the whole Bible scheme of man's redemption — the whole Bible 
scheme of this world and that which is to come, appears to me very 
plainly to depend upon it; and when the man of reason tells me, he un- 
derstands the Godhead better, if he believes as a Unitarian, than I who 
believe the doctrine of the Trinity in unity, I am content that he think 
as meanly as he pleases of my understanding. On the other hand, I 
pray God to forgive his presumption. When the question was asked, 
* Can these dry bones live ?' I think the answer was, « O Lord God, thou 
knowest.' When the question is asked, ' Can these three be one?' my 
answer is, * The Lord God knoweth/ He has said it, if there be truth 
in Scripture.' Vol. ii. pp. 62 — 64. 

This is admirable. Here is the first lawyer of his age, and one 
profoundly versed in the science of proof, avowing his conviction, 
that the evidence of Scripture, as a revelation from God, was com- 
plete. Here is a scholar, applying to the interpretation of the 
Bible the same principles that governed his criticism of Greek and 
Roman authors, and asserting, with no little fervency, that the lan- 
guage of Scripture, fairly dealt with, is Trinitarian exclusively. This 
is important testimony ; and we regard it with interest. True, it 
goes but a little way. It is scarcely more in amount and effect, than 
the testimony of Judas to the innocence of his Master. But to this 
day, there is no witness to the truth that the enemies of revelation 
are so reluctant to cross-examine as the traitor of Iscariot, and, 
doubtless, it will not be more to the satisfaction of such men now to 
find, that on the principles of evidence, Lord Eldon was not an infi- 
del, and on the principles of criticism, that he was no Socinian. 

Could we have gone further in estimating his Lordship's religious 
character, with unfeigned pleasure would we have done so. But his 
Lordship himself has repudiated the name of '. saint/ and disclaimed 
all sympathy with < methodism.' How a sinner is to be justified, — 
or that as a sinner himself he needed justification, were thoughts 
that do not seem ever to have employed his mind ; and one who at no 
time could be charged with the harshness of evangelical zeal, felt 
himself bound to remonstrate with his Lordship, in regard to his 
apathy, or errors on these essential points. This is the clear, bold, 
faithful expostulation of Henry Phillpotts, bishop of Exeter, with the 
Chancellor of England, and though it stands, we presume, alone 
among his public acts, as an act of which he will never be ashamed, 
it ought to call forth both our praise and gratitude, 
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" My dear Lord, — I take blame to myself for having, as I fear, obtrud- 
ed on you some important matters of consideration, at a time when you 
were noff prepared to admit them— or in a manner which may have been 
deemed too earnest, and importunate. That you pardon the intrusion I 
have no doubt, and that you ascribe what may have been ill-timed, or ill 
considered to the true cause — an anxious wish to lead a highly gifted 
mind like yours, to those thoughts which alone can satisfy it. Before I 
leave this place, instead of again trespassing on you in person, I here re- 
solved to commit to paper a few considerations which your own power- 
ful mind will know how to improve, and which I humbly pray the Holy 
Spirit of God to impress, so far as they accord with his truth, upon the 
heart of both of us. I contemplate in you, an object of no ordinary in- 
terest* I see a man lull of years and honours, honours richly earned by 
a life which has been employed in promoting, strengthening, and secur- 
ing the best and most sacred interests of your country. I see in you 
the faithful, zealous, and most able advocate of the connection of true re- 
ligion with the constitution and government of England. Seeing and 
feeling this, I am sure you will pardon me, if I exhibit a little even of 
undue eagerness to perform to you the only service which I can hope to 
render — that of exciting such a mind to those reflections, by which, after 
serving others, it can now do the best and surest service to itself. In 
truth, I would seek most earnestly to guard you against the danger which 
arises from the very qualities which we most admire in you, and from 
the actions for which we are most grateful to you. That danger is— lest 
you contemplate these matters with too much satisfaction — lest you rest 
upon them as the grounds of your hope of final acceptance with God. ! 
my dear Lord, the best of the sons of men must be content, or rather 
must be anxious to look out of themselves, and above themselves for any 
sure hope — I will not say of justification, but of mercy. Consider the 
infinite holiness and purity of God, and then say whether any man was 
ever fit to appear at his tribunal. Consider the demands of his law, ex- 
tending to the most secret thoughts, and wishes, and imaginations of the 
heart, and then say, whether you, or any one can stand before him in 
your own strength, when he cometh to judgment. No; it is as sinners, 
as grievous sinners, we shall, we must appear, and the only plea which 
will be admitted for us, is the righteousness, and merits of our crucified 
Redeemer. If we place any reliance upon our own poor doings, or fan- 
cied virtues, those very virtues will be our snares, our downfall. Above 
all things, therefore, it is our duty, and pre-eminently the duty of the 
purest and best among us, to cast off all confidence in ourselves, and 
thankfully to embrace Christ's most precious offer, on the terms on which 
he offers it. He will be our Saviour, only if we know, and feel, and 
humbly acknowledge that we need his salvation. He will be more and 
more our Saviour in proportion as we more love and rely upon him. But 
surely the more we deplore our own sinfulness, the more earnest will be 
our love, the firmer our reliance on him who alone is mighty to save. 
Therefore it is, that in preparing ourselves to appear before him, the less 
we think of what we may fondly deem our good qualities, and the more 
rigidly we scrutinize our hearts, and detect and deplore our manifold sin- 
fulness, the fitter shall we be, because the more deeply sensible of the 
absolute necessity, and incalculable value of his blessed undertaking and 
suffering for us. One word only more— of ourselves we cannot come to this 
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due sense of our own worthlessness— and the devil is always ready to 
tempt our weak hearts with the bait which is most taking to many — con- 
fidence in ourselves. It is the Holy Spirit which alone can give us that 
only knowledge which will be useful to us at last — the knowledge of our 
own hearts — of their weakness — their wickedness — and of the way of 
God's salvation, pardon of the faithful and confiding penitent for his own 
dear Son's Bake. O ! my dear Lord, may you and I be found among the 
truly penitent, and then we shall have our perfect consummation and 
bliss among the truly blessed." Vol. iii. 295—297. 

It is rather curious to contrast these sentiments of the Bishop of 
Exeter, with the views which were about the same time expressed by 
the then Bishop of Bristol, (Gray) in reference to the same subject. 
Addressing the parishioners of Corfe Castle on occasion of conse- 
crating Lord Eldon's family burial-ground, he thus concluded : — 

" For you who have so often seen him coming to worship God with 
you in his village church, I have only to bid you remember this — and 
lead such good and holy lives yourselves, as may prepare you for the 
hour of death and the day of judgment — and so good bye to you all;' 

Irrespective of the false theology contained in this extract, it is 
unfortunate that the Bishop should have eulogised the Chancellor 
for a habit that he was not known to cultivate very assiduously. Mr 
Twiss relates, that ' Sir Samuel Romilly, who attended the parish 
church at which Lord Eldon ought to have been, used to comment 
with no slight severity on never seeing him there.* As was due, the 
biographer endeavours to find an excuse for his Lordship's ' inatten- 
tion to external observances,' but, in the same page, gives this sar- 
casm, as proving how much too habitual it was. ' On one occasion, 
a warm partisan of Lord Eldon called him " a pillar of the church." 
No, said another, " he may be one of its buttresses, but certainly 
not one of its pillars, for he is never found within it." ' 

Let us not, however, leave this part of Lord Eldon's character 
without saying, that he did not defend but deeply regretted it, 
« One day,' says Mr Alfred Bell, <he expressed to me a wish that he 
had never employed himself in business on a Sunday.' And to Mr 
Farrer he said, « if you wish to know my deliberate opinion as to 
attending public worship, I will tell you, that 1 think it is every 
mans bounden duty.' Vol. iii. 489. 

Viewed apart from his religious character, Lord Eldon exhibits 
much as a man that awakens interest, and calls forth admiration. 
There may at times have been no little irritation discovered in his 
manner, and though we presume he never went Lord Stowell's 
length, of whom he says, « my brother William would go anywhere 
where there was good eating and drinking going on,' Mr Twiss more 
than hints that he did occasionally * lapse into excesses of appetite.' 
Nevertheless we cannot refuse to pronounce him an upright and 
amiable man — domestic in his enjoyments, and very steadfast to his 
friends. He was indeed too proud, and too confident in himself to 
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contract many friendships, and, it is evident, that beyond the circle 
he had formed when but a young man, he does not seem to have 
added to his associates in after life. Even at the University he 
cared not for the society and companionship of others, and the poli- 
tical colleagues of his cabinet days he rather submitted to than trust- 
ed and enjoyed. Canning he hated, and bitterly designates him 'an 
incarnation of vanity/ But not less suspicious did he shortly af- 
terwards show Himself of Lord Liverpool. He thus writes : — 

" As to Liverpool I do not know what he means. To please Gren- 
ville he makes a Regius Professor — friend to the Catholics. To please 
Lansdowne he makes a Bishop of Bristol, and Regius Professor— a 
friend to the Catholics. He therefore, I daresay, will not stir a step 
beyond pronouncing in words his speech. Can he be serious ?"* Vol. 
ii. 418. 

Yet his early chosen friends he loved, and he loved all his rela- 
tives, and he loved his home especially, and to those attachments he 
remained unalterably faithful. The first letter he signed ' Eldony 
was the following to his mother : — 

" My dear Mother, — I cannot act under any other feeling than that you 
should be the first to whom I write after changing my name. My 
brother Harry will have informed you, that the king has been pleased to 
make me Chief-Justice of the Common Pleas and a Peer. I feel that, 
under the blessing of Providence, I owe this to a life spent in conformity 
to those principles of virtue, which the kindness of my father and mother 
early inculcated, and which the affectionate attention of my brother, Sir 
William, improved in me. I hope God's grace will enable me to do my 
duty in the station to which I am called. I write in some agitation of 
spirits, but I am anxious to express my love and duty to my mother, and 
affection to my sisters, when I first subscribe myself, your loving and af- 
fectionate son, " Eldon." 

During all her life the Chancellor's esteem for Lady Eldon con- 
tinued rather to grow in warmth than abate. And his anguish on 
her demise, this letter to Lord Stowell will show to have been very 
poignant. 

" My ever dear Brother, — Your letter reaches me in a flood of tears, and 
a burst of agonizing feeling. I submit as well as I can — I fear not as 
well as I ought — to God's will. But I will do my utmost to acquire the 
means of doing my duty. I am quite sure, that our meeting as yet 
would overcome me, and I fear also you — that you are the person who is 
the object of all my affections and anxieties along with my offspring." 

* The rigid consistency of Eldon was appreciated even by the mob he hated so 
much. For on one occasion, when he made bis appearance at Oxford, in company 
with the Duke of Wellington, though the latter was not taken notice of, one from 
the crowd exclaimed, * There is old Eldon — a cheer t for him — he never ratted.' 
Wrong old Eldon might often be — but certainly be was consistent to the last, with 
a single exception. The exception we allude to, was his absenting himself from the 
House of Lords, with a view of letting the Reform Bill pass, without a new crea- 
tion of Peers. This is the only act of his Lordship, not of a piece with the stern 
fortitude of his general character. 
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No one can read such letters without believing that Lord Eldon 
was possessed of very warm sensibilities, and his whole deportment 
towards those he esteemed was easy and affable. Still there was 
about him such an amount of stubborn self-sufficiency, as must have 
been far more calculated to procure reverence than affection. This 
very element of character, however, if it imparted somewhat of 
a repulsive air to his Lordship, would detract nothing from his in- 
fluence, but, on the contrary, must have largely contributed to the 
sway he exercised. 

No one doubts that as a judge, Lord Eldon often waited too 
long ere his mind was determined. Yet it was only on the wool- 
sack, that this infirmity, if that can be called an infirmity, which 
was only the preference of tardy justice to swift injustice, was 
discovered. In all other circumstances, instead of vacillation or 
delay, there was nothing that so much distinguished Lord Eldon as 
the intuitive promptitude of his counsels, and the adamantine firm- 
ness of his purpose. Such a faculty, it is easy to see, may be as fatal 
in certain cases, as in others beneficial. But assuming that his 
Lordship was upright, and wise in the course he adopted, we cannot 
but admire the tranquil assurance with which he pursued it, as if it 
were the only policy that could not raise a question, or be maintained 
in debate. 

The trait just alluded to may be viewed as the paramount energy 
of Lord Eldon — for in most other respects, he cannot be said to have 
vindicated to himself a very high superiority in point of talent. His 
Lordship has preserved an excellent record of his style of thought in 
* the Anecdote Book/ wherein he inserted everything of importance 
that had come under his eye through his long life. The collection 
too of his letters is very large and multifarious, and shows him in every 
variety of mood and situation. Yet in vain do we search for any- 
thing original in sentiment— or comprehensive in induction — or bold 
in hypothesis. Every subject is touched upon, but there is nothing 
terse, nothing profound, nothing glowing in his observations. The 
topics of the day he handled with much practical sagacity — but on 
no single occasion does he refer to any author whom he has been 
studying, or diverge into a field of speculation alien from his own 
pursuits. His Lordship's reading must have been exceedingly 
limited. Politics and law would appear to have occupied all his 
time. Arnold's letters and thoughts are like a top-dressing of 
guano on the worn-out surface of society — so pungently fertilizing 
are they. Eldon's remarks and views are liker the fall of autumnal 
leaves — the same as have been often shaken down before, and ra- 
ther encumbering, than profiting the ground where they are strewed. 
Lord Stowell was a thinker, and highly accomplished. Eldon off 
the woolsack was not even as other men.* 

• It is rather strange, that like their name-sake, Sir Walter Scott, the two 
brothers, William and John Scott, both tried their hand at preaching. At least 
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His Lordship's industry and perseverance at all times must have 
been prodigious. Though inclined to pleasure, if not to excess, he 
practised the most rigid abstemiousness at the time he first com- 
menced the study of the law; and for years after, it was his practice 
to rise at four every morning, binding also at night a wet towel 
round his head to resist the approaches of sleep. His cast-iron 
frame was able to endure not less fatigue when further advanced in 
years ; and even when amid the shadows of old age, we find from 
this testimony of Wilberforce, that he did not relax in his habits. 

" When alone with Romilly, I asked him how he was. ' I am worn to 
death,' he answered : ' here have we been sitting on in the vacation, 
from nine in the morning to four ; and when we leave this place, I have 
to read through all my papers, to be ready for to-morrow. But the most 
extraordinary part of alMs, *that Eldon, who has not *only mine, but 
all the other business to go through, is just as cheerful and untired as 
ever/ " 

We cannot refrain from noticing in this connection the benefit 
Lord Eldon acknowledges to have received at the schools he attended 
in his youth, and the character of which he ascribes to the system 
that obtains in Scotland. 

~ " Lord Collingwood and I," said he, " are memorable instances of the 
blessings to be derived from the country of our birth, and the constitu- 
tion under which we live. He and I were schoolfellows at Newcastle. 
We were placed at that school, because neither his father nor mine could 
afford to place us elsewhere ; and now, if he returns to this country to 
take his seat in the House of Lords, it will be my duty to express to 
him the thanks of that House." 

But in reference to this same Newcastle seminary, at which he and 
Collingwood were educated, he says on another occasion : — 

^ " I am not unfriendly to the system of diffusing instruction as gene- 
rally as possible. I am fully sensible of the advantages derived from the 
system of education in Scotland, — a system to which, as a borderer on 
that kingdom, I have been indebted for my own education.* 9 

The speaking of Lord Eldon is not any part of the foundation on 
which his renown is built. In the Upper House he would always 
be listened to with attention, for there the strength of an orator lies 
in the amount of information that he brings to bear upon his subject. 
But the Chancellor never attained to eloquence. His voice was weak 

their productions, if not their persons, made tbeir appearance in the pulpit. For 
Lord Eldon writes thus,—' There are two of my sermons, tossing about tbe 
world somewhere, that I wrote before I was married. I sometimes hear of 
their being preached. / should think no clergyman ever wrote so many sermons as 
Lord Stowell. I advised him to burn all bis manuscripts of that sort. It is not fair 
to the clergymen to have it known that he wrote them. They asksd for sermons 
for particular occasions, to be preached before this or that person. He complied 
with their requests, and he should not let it be known that he did so/ 
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— his sentences involved — his imagery bald. He never rose to 
grandeur, nor even melted in pathos. When roused, however, to 
indignation, he could speak in tones of impassioned vehemence ; and 
the extract we now present from a speech he made relative to his 
intercourse with George III., when that monarch was still labouring 
under his malady, will show, that at times he could heat the points 
of the arrows he discharged. 

" Confident in the probity of my intentions, and assured of the integ- 
rity with which I had laboured to perform my official duties both to my 
sovereign and to the public, I now repeat that I not only do not decline, 
but distinctly challenge the strictest inquiry into my conduct. Nor do 
I scruple to declare that no fear shall deter me from doing again what I 
have already done, if I conceive it necessary to the interests of the king 
my master, or to the country at large. Reports of physicians shall not 
operate, nor threats within or without the doors of this House, to prevent 
me from exercising my own judgment in whatever regards the interests 
of my royal master. Rather than desert his allegiance by shrinking from 
any step pointed out by duty and my office, I will bear to perish igno- 
miniously on the scaffold. In every case which may arise, I will act 
upon my official responsibility, and content myself with leaving the con- 
sequences to Heaven. I feel myself, therefore, superior to the uncalled- 
for imputation of the noble Earl, (Grey) ; and until my country tell me 
I have done wrong, I shall rest satisfied. No man is entitled to charge 
me with a criminal act. Charges and menaces are indifferent to me. 
Let them come : I am ready to encounter them. To the daily scandal 
poured out against me, I will not condescend to reply ; nor will I ask the 
noble Ijord to trust me. I have been attacked and reviled. I disregard 
it. Actions which I never did have been imputed to me ; and actions 
which I have done have been swollen and distorted by calumny. In the 
newspapers, I may read to-morrow, as I have often read before, senti- 
ments attributed to me of which I am totally unconscious. But all this 
I can view without pain. The consciousness of rectitude and integrity 
is sufficient to sustain my equanimity. For myself, let me but see my 
sovereign well, and then let me depart in peace. I cannot take my 
heart out of my breast, and forget that my most gracious master is a 
man. Let those who can do so do it. I am not made of such im- 
penetrable stuff. I have neither the nerve nor the apathy requisite for 
such stern and unrelenting duty. Until his Majesty shall vacate the 
throne by descending into his grave, to no other person shall I acknow- 
ledge myself a subject. As to the amendment proposed by the noble 
Marquis, I do entirely disapprove it, — so much so, that if every one of 
your lordships were to go below the bar to vote for it, I should feel it 
the proudest act of my life to stand alone, and record my loyalty to my 
sovereign by voting against it. And I put it to you as men, whether 
you can consent to an arrangement so humiliating to your sovereign, as 
that which must be the result of such an amendment. I remember, and 
with a satisfaction which will terminate only with my life, the part I took 
in the discussions of 1789* I will act on the same principles now. My 
conduct on that occasion obtained for me the approbation of my gracious 
master, as I trust will my conduct in the present crisis." Vol. ii., 
pp. 145—149. a 
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It is the judicial reputation of Lord Eldon which will constitute 
his fame, and by the consent of all parties he was, as a lawyer, un- 
surpassed. When, indeed, first called to the bar, his friends were 
few and his business limited. He thus describes the first year of his 
legal life :— 

" Bessy and I thought we would be rich immediately ; so I made a 
bargain with her, that during the following year, all the money I should 
receive in the first eleven months should be mine, and whatever 1 should 
get in the twelfth month should be hers. And how, think you, did it 
turn out? In the twelfth month I received half a guinea; eighteen- 
pence went for fees, and my wife got nine shillings. In the other 
eleven months I got not one shilling." Vol. i., p. 100. 

Yet this same individual, in the course of a few years, was in the 
receipt of an average annual income from his profession of somewhere 
about L.15,000 ; and at death, his property altogether was sworn to 
be under L.700,000. Yet all he left of this enormous sum in way 
of charity, was an annuity of L.8 a-year for the maintenance of 
his dog Pincher. Not one fraction, however, of his Lordship's suc- 
cess was owing to mean or ambiguous courses. He never stooped, 
even from the outset of his public life, to any thing equivocal, but 
manfully repudiated principles and usages which had almost become 
incorporated with the profession, at the time he joined it. Dr 
Samuel Johnson had inadvertently lent the credit of his authority 
to the position, that a barrister was entitled to deal both with the 
facts and the law of any case, as might be best for the interest of his 
client, seeing that it lay with the jury to ascertain if his facts were 
correct, and with the judge to pronounce upon the soundness of his 
law. (i. 106.) Lord Eldon from the first held this unscrupulous 
laxity in abhorrence, and with almost excessive delicacy refused even 
to give an opinion as counsel on any brief submitted to him, until 
he had put the solicitor or agent by whom it had been prepared to 
the torture as to every fact and affirmation. 

His stern rectitude, and freeness from all chicanery at the bar, 
Lord Eldon carried with hira to the bench ; and as chancellor he 
earned, if any ever did, the eulogium of Ambrose, ' Bonus judex ! 
nihil ex arbitrio suo facit, et domestics proposito voluntatis, sed 
juxta leges et jura pronunciat, scitis juris obtemperat, non indul- 
get propria) voluptati, nihil paratum, et meditatum domo defert, 
sed sicut audit, ito judicat.' Protracted litigation, no doubt, is a 
sore trouble to a kingdom, and Lord Eldon was not the most expedi- 
tious judge who ever sat in chancery. It is at the same time to be 
borne in mind, that as presiding in a court, the verdicts of which 
were henceforth to become rule and precedent, it was his conscien- 
tious duty so to settle each case as thereby to settle the law, and pre- 
clude thereafter all those doubts from which suits so abundantly 
spring. His Lordship decided for posterity. Yet at the same time 
he could say in regard to each individual cause, * it is a happiness to 
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me to reflect that I never gave to A the property of B. I never 
have given judgment in any cause without first anxiously satisfying 
myself that it was right.' Vol. iii., p. 298. 

The labours of Lord Eldon as chancellor must have been hercu- 
lean, as well as most uprightly and ably discharged. He did 
nothing slovenly, and he grudged no toil. This is a report of his 
duties from his own lips : — 

" One of the heaviest responsibilities of the chancellor was to examine 
the recorder s report of the sentences passed on criminals convicted at 
the Old Bailey. I was exceedingly shocked at the careless manner in 
which this matter was conducted. We were called upon to decide upon 
sentences affecting the lives of men, and yet with nothing laid before us 
to judge whether there had or had not been extenuating circumstances. 
I resolved I. would never attend another report without having the whole 
of the evidence, and I never did. It was considerable labour in addition 
to my other duties, but it is now a comfort to reflect, that in consequence, 
/ saved the lives of several individuals" 

" I think I am wonderful considering what I have gone through ! I 
will tell you what once happened. 1 was ill with the gout — so I was 
carried into my carriage, and from it carried into my court. There I 
remained all the day and delivered an arduous judgment. In the evening 
I was carried straight from the court to the House of Lords. There I 
sat until two in the morning, when some of the Lords whispered to me 
that I was expected to speak. I told them I really could not — that I 
was ill, and could not stand. They still urged me, and at last I hobbled 
with their assistance, to the place from which I usually addressed the 
house. I forgot my gout and spoke for two hours. Well, the house 
broke up, I was carried home, and, at six in the morning, I prepared to 
go to bed. My poor left leg had just got in, when I recollected I had 
important j>apers to look over, so I pulled my left leg out of bed, put on 
my clothes, and went to my study. I did examine the papers, — they 
related to the recorder's report. I was again carried to my court, where 
I had to deliver another arduous judgment. I again went to the House 
of Lords, and it was not till the middle of the second night I got into 
bed." Vol. i. 405. 

Several interesting anecdotes might be quoted, in connection with 
Lord Eldon's experience as a criminal lawyer — but this is perhaps 
the most singular. 

" I remember a case, where I was counsel. For a long time the evi- % 
dence did not touch the prisoner at all, and he looked about with perfect 
unconcern, seeming to think himself quite safe. At last the surgeon 
was called, who stated that deceased had been killed by a gun shot /in 
the head, and he produced the matted hair, and stuff cut from and taken 
out of the wound. It was all hardened with blood. A basin of warm 
water was brought, into court, and as the blood was gradually softened, 
a piece of printed paper appeared — the wadding of the gun. It proved to 
be half of a ballad. The other half had been found in the man's pocket 
when he was taken. He was hanged." 
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Seen from the vulgar level, the woolsack appears all gold and sun- 
shine — and the multitude are never done thinking how happy would 
it be to be a chancellor. Lord Erskine gave countenance to this 
idea, when, on being told by Parry, who had spent a winter near the 
pole, that all that time he had * lived upon the seals,' he rejoined, 
' the seals ! excellent living the seals, if you only keep them long 
enough.' Very well for a wit — but is it so that the higher one is in 
rank, the more elevated is he above all that can annoy ? Lord 
Eldon's experience at least, is not in favour of such a theory. 

" Did you ever see a book in which there is an infamous false publi- 
cation about me ? Prior to that publication, an effort was made to 
induce me to find or furnish the means of preventing it. I had no fancy 
that the publication should be made — far from it. But I could not dis- 
guise from myself that I could only prevent the publication by money, 
and that so preventing it, would lead to consequences which no money 
would be sufficient to buy off. I therefore sent my answer — that I never 
had promoted any publication in favour of myself — and never would — 
and that I never had prevented, and never would, any publication 
against myself. It was published." Vol. ii. 236. 

In another letter, his Lordship writes, — 

" I can say for myself, that pelted, abused, and calumniated, both on 
account of my private and public life,— on account of both, most unjustly 
and wickedly, — in publications, — private letters of abuse, — and threats 
against character and |life itself, — I have long been of opinion that the 
best thing to be done, is to take no notice of such things, — to let them 
work their worst, and to draw the venom out by applying to the wound 
inflicted, the medicine which consciousness and the good opinion of 
those, whose good opinion alone is worth having, will supply. My rule 
is, let the wretches and scoundrels do their worst, contradiction only pro- 
duces assertion more virulent, and more inflamed." 

Lord Eldon's policy in the matters referred to, is surely the safest 
and the best. And it is not only approved by his experience. We 
remember a case in point, in the life of Archbishop Sandys, father 
to the poetic old traveller of that name. * The plot was hatched 
by Sir Robert Stapleton, who had a grudge against the Archbishop, 
and hoped to seize his property. At Dpncaster the prelate was on a 
visitation, — the innkeeper's wife introduced herself at night into his 
chamber, and her husband, pretending to discover her, threatened 
the Archbishop with his dagger. Stapleton was at hand, — he affect- 
ed to interpose, and for the honour of the Church enjoined all present 
to secresy. Sandys awakened with the tumult, and as appearances 
were against him, dreading that he might not be able to prove his 
innocence, consented to give money to the innkeeper, and do what 
Stapleton required. Sir Robert's demands, however, rose with every 
concession, till at last he exacted the manor of Southwell. This the 
Archbishop called the great trouble of his life, though in the end he 
got the better of his foul enemy.' 
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To animadvert upon Lord Eldon's political course, lies not within 
our design. On it being rumoured that Queen Caroline was ap- 
proaching England, his Lordship predicted, — 

" If she can venture she is the most courageous lady I ever heard of. 
The mischief, if she does come, will be infinite. At first she will have 
extensive popularity .with the multitude. In a few short months or 
weeks she will be ruined in the opinion of all the world/' Vol. ii. p. 63. 

The man who uttered that prophecy was a shrewd politician. As 
a statesman, however, we cannot but think that Lord Eldon wanted 
both the elasticity and comprehension of view which is required by an 
advancing nation. The constitution of any country is a fixed and 
permanent thing — not to be changed unless the necessity be very ob- 
vious, and in no case to be tampered with. The government, on the 
other hand, ought to be flexible, and has for its grand design to ac- 
commodate the fixed constitution to the public mind of a nation that 
is always fluctuating. Now, that a monarch like George III., rear* 
ed as he was at a time when our kingdom almost suffered a pause, 
should have confounded these two things, we do not wonder, and can 
easily overlook. But we cannot extend the same lenient indulgence to 
Lord Eldon, who might have felt the pulse of the country beginning 
to beat quicker, as he held its wrist in his hand, and yet deemed it 
wise to set himself against all progress. This was a grand error, for 
in this way his Lordship irritated when conciliation might have done 
everything, and dammed up the impatient waters for a flood, instead 
of leading them gently off to irrigate the wastes.* 

An excuse for this may be sought in the fact, that Lord Eldon was 
a lawyer, — and it is true, that a lawyer, who leans so much on pre- 
cedents, is not apt to have much sympathy with mere theories. A 
tentative process, or a series of experiments will always be irksome to 
one who is in the habit of uttering ultimate judgments. But what 
we say is this, that by his resisting all advancement, systematically, 
uniformly, vehemently, even in regard to slavery or the test acts, 
Lord Eldon made shipwreck of his political influence, and did no good 
to the country in the end. * To innovate is not to reform/ we say 
with the greatest of all political philosophers. But neither is all re- 
form innovation* and no statesman who neglects this distinction, deals 
safely with national interests. The engine of the public mind has 
got up its steam, and is under weigh. Let us, then, calculate the 
gradients of the line, and adjust the switches, so that it may carry 

* Yet loyal and constitutional, up to the very brim, though Lord Eldon was, he 
could give expression to sentiments at times, which, if dropped from the pen of ano- 
ther, he would have been the first to denounce as seditious. Speaking of political 
unions, and the danger they threatened to Commons, Lords, and King, altogether 
forgetful that he was himself a unionist, as a member of the Pitt Club, he says, 
* I hope England and Englishmen are not so debased and degenerated as to let 
such things take place without a fight, in a battlefield, for it.* 
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good and no evil wherever it goes, says the just Conservative. But 
the fearless Tory, on the contrary, must apply the break, and notch 
the rails, until the whole train topples over the bank, and this was the 
error of George III. and * his chancellor.' The imprudence was very 
natural in the king. But Lord Eldon studied his political attitudes 
at the mirror of the sovereign's pleasure. He was little more than 
the factor and fac-simile of the court. And this must ever be his se- 
vere reproach, that he governed according to the will of the monarch, 
rather than for the well-being of the people. 

Regarding his Lordship's unwearied contest against the claims of 
the Papists, for what they termed emancipation, we are satisfied that 
he prosecuted this struggle with unfeigned cordiality, for himself de- 
clares, ' With me this thing about the Catholics is not a matter of 
consistency, but of conscience ; if there is any truth in religious mat- 
ters, I cannot otherwise regard it.' We are likewise persuaded that 
it was owing to his pertinacity in the matter, that the question was 
kept before the eye of the nation, until the true nature of Popery 
began to be understood. Our chief regret is, that from his Lord- 
ship uniformly treating it as an argument of politics and history, not 
of religion and Christianity, he failed to awaken those antipathies to 
the Papal system, in the general mind, which himself so intensely 
felt. Had Eldon, from his commanding position, and with his uni- 
versal influence, argued the question of Popery as Wilberforce 
argued the question of slavery — whether he was right or wrong — 
worsted or successful as to his specific measures — he would have be- 
queathed, in the public conscience awakened by him in regard to 
Popery, a richer legacy than all his decisions from the woolsack.* 

It might have been interesting to have here introduced a few 
notices as to the progress of what is usually termed the Catholic 
Question, and shown the facility with which politicians could desert 
all their principles, and prevaricate all their votes, when they found 
it convenient to do so. Our limits, however, will admit of us mere- 
ly glancing at this subject. The bishops seem first to have excited 
Lord Eldons apprehension — for he writes, — 

" The Dissenters' Bill is to be debated on the 17th, we who oppose 
shall fight respectably, and honourably. But victory cannot be ours. 
What is most calamitous of all, is, that the archbishops and several 
bishops are against us. What they can mean, they best know, for no- 
body else can tell — and sooner or later, perhaps in this very year — al- 



* In deference, we presume, to those who are now in the government of this na- 
tion, and who, are bidding fair to outstrip all their previous sacrifice of principle and 
consistency, in behalf of Popery arid Judaism, Mr Twiss glides over the Catholic 
question with scarce an animadversion. At the same time, he loses all temper when 
he speaks of the Reform Bill, and classes it with the worst of resolutions. We 
deem this to be unwarrantable language — though we do not know any terms that 
would be too unmeasured in their severity, were they applied to the desperate shift! 
resorted to for the carrying of that measure. 
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most certainly in the next, the concessions to the Dissenters must be 
followed by the like concessions to the Roman Catholics. That seems 
unavoidable, though at present the policy is to conceal the additional 
purpose." " Give my respects to your bishop, if he will be pleased to 
accept them from one somewhat less friendly than he is to the Pope. 
I look on the Catholic question as to be at no distant day carried. I 
have no conception that even Oxford will, struggle effectually against 
the great Church interests which will patronize the question? 

The most singular part, however, of the narrative connected with 
this business, are the fluctuations in the mind of George IV., on the 
Bill of Emancipation, and certainly Lord EldoiTs memoranda of 
his interviews with the king, do by no means exhibit him as possess- 
ed of his father's courage. Either his sincerity or his manliness 
was greatly at fault. 

" His Majesty employed a considerable portion of time in stating ail 
that had passed when Mr Canning was made minister, and expressly 
stated that Mr C. engaged that he would never allow him to be troubled 
about the Roman Catholic question." 

" After a great deal of time spent, in which his Majesty was some- 
times silent, apparently uneasy, occasionally stating his distress, the hard 
usage he had received, his wish to extricate himself, that he had not 
what to look to, what to fall back upon, that he was miserable beyond 
what he could express, I asked him whether he meant to enjoin, or for- 
bid me trying whether anything could be arranged upon which he could 
fall back, — he said I neither enjoin nor forbid you to do so, but take care 
that I am not exposed to the humiliation of being again placed in such 
circumstances, that I must submit to pray of my present ministers that 
they will remain with me. He appears to be exceedingly miserable." 

" In the second interview, the king repeatedly expressed his anguish, 
and pain, and misery, that the measure had been ever thought o£ and 
often declared that he had been most harshly and cruelly treated — that 
he had been treated as a man whose consent had been asked with a pis- 
tol pointed to his breast, or as obliged, if he did not give it, to leap from 
a five-pair-of-stairs window." 

" He now produced two papers, as copies of what he had written his 
ministers, in which he assents to their proceeding with the bill, adding 
very strong expressions of the pain and misery the proceedings gave 
him." 

" He said he had been deserted by an aristocracy that had supported 
his father — that instead of forty-five against the measure, there were 
twice that number of Peers for it — that every thing was revolutionary — 
everything was tending to revolution, aud the Peers were giving way to 
it." 

" Little more passed — except occasional bursts of expression — What 
can I do ? What can I now fall back upon ? What can I fall back 
upon ? I am miserable, wretched, — my situation is dreadful, nobody 
about me to advise with. If I do give my assent, I'll go to the baths 
abroad, and from thence to Hanover. I'll return no more to England. 
Til make no Roman Catholic Peers. I will not do what this bill will 
enable me to do. I'll return no more. Let them get a Catholic king 
in Clarence." , 
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" There were the strongest appearances of misery. He more than 
once stopped my leaving him. When the time came that I was to go, 
he threw nis arms round my neck and expressed great misery. I cer- 
tainly thought that he would express great difficulty when the bill was 
proposed for the Royal assent, about giving it I fear that it seemed to 
be given as a matter of course." 

Lord Eldon afterwards adds in regard to himself, 

" I went to the levee in consequence of a communication, that it was 
much desired by the king. I was grieved that my visit was a visit of 
duty to a sovereign whose supremacy is shared by * that Italian priest/" 
" s The universal talk is about the manner in which the king at the levee 
received the voters for the Catholics — most uncivilly— markedly so, to- 
wards the Lords Spiritual, the bishops who so voted, and the civility with 
which he received the antUCatholic voters, particularly the bishops. 
The ministers went beyond what they should have said in Parliament as 
to the king's consent to the measure. Consent he did— ^but with a lan- 
guage of reluctance, pain, and misery." 

" I fought as well as I could. But I am not what I was. And I never 
was what a statesman — an accomplished statesman — ought to be. In- 
deed, a lawyer can hardly be both learned in his profession, and accom- 
plished in political science." Vol. iii. pp. 82-88. ' 

Both as a minister and chancellor, who had much patronage at his 
disposal, and in other ways was brought into contact with- the clergy, 
Lord Eldon stood in a close and important relation to the Church of 
England. Let us close our review of his life and character, by ad- 
verting to some of his ecclesiastical views and proceedings. His me- 
morable apothegm, ? that the union of the State with the church 
was not to make the church political, but to make the state religious, 1 
no one can fail to admire as an important truth, felicitously express- 
ed. We are afraid, however, that he did not know the meaning of 
his own axiom. At all events, it is certain that he missed its spirit 
and intent when he set himself so immoveably against any alteration 
in the i Test Acts, 5 and argued for the application of Christ's ordi- 
nances, as a political safeguard. These are his words :— 

" The church was not an establishment erected for mere purposes of 
conscience, but was essentially and inseparably connected with part of 
the state. The sacramental testy for which It was proposed to substitute 
a declaration, was well calculated to maintain that connexion. The con- 
stitution required that the Church of England should be supported, and 
the best way of affording that support, was to admit only her own mem* 
bers to offices of trust and emolument." " The bill is as bad, as mis- 
chievous, as revolutionary, as the most captious dissenter could wish.' 
Vol. iii. 39, 40. 

The bigotry evinced in these passages is unmitigated. At the 
same time, with all his intolerance for dissenters, we almost imagine 
that Lord Eldon would have extended more spiritual independence 
to the clergy of the Establishment, than the statesmen now in office. 
We are told at least by Mr Twiss, that Lord Holland moved for a 
committee upon the subject of a petition from a clergyman who corn- 
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plained that the Bishop of Exeter, his diocesan, had refused to coun- 
tersign a testimonial in his favour, signed by three clergymen, for the 
purpose of his institution to two livings whereto he had been present- 
ed. The bishop asserted his right to refuse the testimonial upon his 
own conscientious judgment. The chancellor confirmed that asser- 
tion. * It had been alleged,' he said, * that a bishop is bound to 
sign such a testimonial. If so, there must be a power to compel him. 
But I cannot find it in the canon law. If the objection of my noble 
friends is against the law as it stands, let them proceed by bringing 
in a bill/ 

A few extracts now in regard to patronage as it is exercised and 
enjoyed in the Church of England, must close our article. They 
are exceedingly instructive, and show us too vividly what a canker- 
worm it is. Even the monarch seems to have thought that this 
was spoil which' he ought to help in dividing, and accordingly Mr 
Twiss states, — 

" The solicitations of the royal family were Lord Eldon's chief embar- 
rassment. In particular, those of Queen Charlotte, the consort of George 
III., were so frequent, as to entrench materially on his Lordship's power 
of serving his friends." 

Though it is not affirmed by the biographer, it would appear that 
George \V. had been not less insatiable as to his demands upon the 
Chancellor, in the way of patronage, than his mother, as we find 
him on one occasion adding this postscript to a letter inviting him 
to dinner: — « P.S. — N.B. No church preferment will be requested 
on this occasion/ 

In reference to Lord Eidon himself, Mr Twiss thinks it necessary 
to assure us, that notwithstanding the inconvenient importunity of 
the royal family, 

" Still there were few, at all entitled to his gratitude or affection, on 
whom, or on whose families, he did not find means, in his five-and- 
twenty years of power, to bestow some favour, at least equal to their 
claims ; and in many other instances, where no such claim existed, he 
allowed himself the pleasure of indulging a kindly feeling towards wor- 
thy persons, who had no interest with him but that of their necessities." 

It has been said, and said, Mr Twiss allows, * truly, that in his 
distribution of church livings, the Chancellor gave little to eminent 
ability and learning.' He did promote Benson, master of the Tern* 
pie, and the Bishop of Exeter. But for the most part he endea- 
voured to lay out all his patronage for the benefit of those who 
might consider they had a claim upon him. Hence, we find him 
writing, 

" I am sure the time is about over when I can do anything as to pa- 
tronage. I cannot remain in a situation to which it is annexed. The 
truth is, what our relations may fairly claim, is a subject we should set 
about settling." 

VOL. XVIII, NO. I. O 
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It is manifest that Lord Eldon enjoyed the sweets of patronage 
too much to allow even heritors— -parishioners no one would think of 
in this connexion — to interfere with his authoritative nomination— 
for he writes thus, — 

il I take leave to represent to you, that if Taplow becomes vacant, it 
will not be possible for me to gratify Lady Orkney's wishes. I regret it 
upon other accounts. But I never have admitted any pretension found- 
ed upon the proprietorship of the parish — for Jhat, besides other mis- 
chiefs attending it, is in fact making the crown a mere trustee of its liv- 
ings for every considerable family in the kingdom." Vol. i. 390. 

How easily, nevertheless, was his Lordship induced to confer a 
living, when it was asked either with great modesty, or great stur- 
diness. Here is the success of genuine sturdiness,— 

" A clergyman came down to Encombe and asked for the chancellor. 
The servant said his Lordship was out shooting. ' Which way is he 
gone?' asked the clergyman. i What is your business, sir? asked the 
servant. ' Never mind ;' rejoined the parson, ' only just tell me.' The 
servant pointed out the quarter where the chancellor might be found; 
and the stranger was not long before he came up with a man carrying a 
gun, and accompanied by dogs, but shabbily dressed. He inquired 
where the chancellor might be found. ' Not far off,' said the sports- 
man ; and just as he spoke, a covey of partridges got up, at which be 
fired without success. The stranger left him, crossed on a little, and 
witnessed the discharge of several shots, as unproductive as the first. 
' You don't seem to make much of that, 9 said he, coming back. ' I wish 
you could tell me where to meet Lord Eldon.' ' Why, then/ said the 
other, « I am Lord Eldon/ The clergyman fell on apologising, till the 
chancellor asked him, i Whence he came, how he had got to Encombe, 
and what he wanted/ The poor fellow said, * He had come from Lan- 
cashire to the Bull and Mouth, London, — that, finding the chancellor 
had left town, and having no money to spare, he had walked from Lon- 
don, — that he was the curate of a small parish, of which the incumbent 
was just dead, and he had come to solicit the benefice.' < I never give 
answer to applicants coming hither/ said the chancellor, ' and I can only 
express my regret that you should have the trouble of coming so far to 
no purpose.' The suitor said, he had no alternative but go back to the 
Bull and Mouth, where he expected to find a friend who would give 
him a cast back to Lancashire; and with a heavy heart he took leave. 
On arriving at the Bull and Mouth, a letter in an unknown hand was 
waiting him. He opened the cover anxiously, and what was his joy on 
finding it a note from the chancellor, giving him the preferment ' But 
now/ said Lord Eldon, ' mark the ingratitude of mankind. It was not 
long before a large present of game reached me, with a letter from my 
new-made rector, stating that he had sent it me, as from what he had 
seen of my shooting, he supposed I must be badly off for game."' 

And now for the award of graceful modesty, — more romantic still 
than the preceding relation. 

<c When Mr Scott stood for Weobly, he lodged with Mr Bridge, the 
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vicar. Having a daughter, at the time but a child, he took a jocular 
promise from Mr Scott, that if ever he were Lord Chancellor, and the 
little girl's husband a clergyman, he would give that clergyman a living. 
Years rolled on — I came into office — and one morning I was told a 
young lady wished to speak to me. I bade them show her up. And up 
came a young lady, who said she thought I could not recollect her. I 
answered, that I did not. She then asked if I remembered the clergy- 
man at Weobly, and his little girl. O, yes, I said, I do ; and I suppose 
you are the little girl. She said, yes. * Are you married to a clergy- 
man ?' No ; I am only going to be married to one, if you will give him 
a living. I told her to come back in a few days ; and I made inquiries 
of the bishop. The gentleman she was to be married to was a respec- 
table clergyman of the Church of England. I then looked at my list, 
and found that I had actually a living vacant. So when the young lady 
came back, I told her she might return home, and get married as fast as 
she liked, for her intended husband would be presented to a living, and 
I would send the papers so soon as made out. O, no ! she exclaimed, 
pray let me take them back myself. So I actually had the papers made 
out, and I signed them, and she took them back herself the following 
day." 

The effects of patronage, as administered in the Church of Eng- 
land, eannot fail to be most injurious upon her priests and bishops, 
imparting to them a worldly and servile spirit, and leading them to 
regard the church not as a sacred vineyard, where there is room for 
all labourers, but as a state lottery, where every one must take his 
most uncertain chance and be content. The passage we now ex- 
tract bears us out fully in this remark. 

" If I had all the livings in the kingdom vacant, when I communicated 
my resignation, and they were cut each into threescore livings, I could 
not do what is asked of me, by letters received every ^ve minutes, full 
of all eulogies upon my virtues, and all concluding with, ' Pray give me 
a living before you go out/ n 

Even bishops are not without both their ambition and their dis- 
appointments on this field, but unite equally the politician and the 
prelate. 

" It is not yet publicly known that Lincoln goes to Winchester. 
Exeter is most bitterly disappointed ; and it is rumoured that the king 
had repeatedly promised it to him. But you know I have always said, 
that kings' promises are not to be relied on. In fact, they have less will 
of their own than any of their subjects, and they are ill used when 
they are reproached for breach of promise. In the nature of things, 
their promises can mean no more than that they will express a with 
about the matter to the minister for the time, for no minister could re* 
main if he had n6t, to use a vulgar expression, his say about such a thing 
as the bishopric of Winchester." , 

Our object has been accomplished. What we sought, was to 
furnish such of our readers as cannot have access to the expensive 
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volumes of Mr Twiss, with a brief sketch of one whose life is inti- 
mately connected with our national history ; and having done this, 
we feel that it would be alike unnecessary and impertinent to add 
any reflections. This only would we say, and with a full apprecia- 
tion of Lord Eldon's powers and services we say it, * notwithstand- 
ing, the least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he. 1 



Art. VI. — Jnnotatio in Loca Nonnulla Novi Testamenti. Edidit 
Wessel Albertus Van Hengel. Amstelaedami, 1824.. 

In adopting, as the theme of the present article, out of the numer- 
ous exegetical works which represent the modern school of Dutch 
theology, one of the earliest efforts of the distinguished Professor 
above-named, we are influenced by two considerations — that this 
specimen exhibits both the merits and the defects of its class as fairly 
as those of later date — and that, as it, with most of its fellows, has 
met with comparative neglect among us, the lapse of one or two de- 
cades of years cannot be regarded as having rubbed off it the gloss of 
novelty. 

Striking as the change in the political relations of the United 
Provinces must appear, when the uninfluential position which they at 
present hold is contrasted with the rivalry of Spain and England as 
that is recorded in their elder annals, the decay of their literary cele- 
brity is equally palpable. They have, in proportion to their extent 
and population, contributed as much as any country to the advance- 
ment, not only of painting and other graceful arts commonly asso- 
ciated with their name, but of learning and science in every depart- 
ment ; and, so long as Latin continued to be the one vehicle of 
thought everywhere employed by authors and understood by readers, 
the Dutch divines and moralists, civilians and philologers, naturalists 
and physicians, exercised an European influence. While illustrious 
refugees from persecution or restraint at home crowded to those free 
and hospitable towns where respect, if not patronage, could always be 
relied upon, the literary natives — whose names, albeit translated or 
euphonised, as fashion might direct, into such un-teutonic shapes as 
Desiderius Erasmus, Goropius Becanus, Gronovius, Grotius, Vos- 
sius, Perizonius,* did not, in their own time, disguise their c where- 
about from the studious community which they had to address — 
attracted ardent disciples from all quarters to their colleges and 

* Thus are masked the homely Gherardt Gherardts, Jan Van Gorp, Jan Fr. 
Groenhof, Huig de Groot, Gherardt Vos, Jacob Varbrek. Many of the most 
eminent men of Holland, however, have, trusted to foreign enunciation their names 
under little or no disguise ; as Bynkershoek, Boerhaave, Swammerdam, Huygens, 
Ten Kate, Schultens, Hemsterbuys, Valckenaer, and a host of others. 
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schools. Hallowed to the scholar — asNiebuhr has characteristically 
remarked* — is that University-hall, escutcheoned by the effigies of 
its Professors, from Scaliger, enrobed in purple, down to Ruhnken, 
which preserves among the citizens of Leyden the memory of suffer- 
ings more than human, endured, in the cause of patriotism and of 
the Protestant faith, by their heroic ancestors. 

When the decline of any national literature is closely contemplated, 
there may always be traced the operation of numerous conspiring 
causes; but a review of these, however elaborate, seldom effaces from 
the mind an impression, that, in each instance, the soil of genius 
had become either effete or needful of repose, — that the torch of 
science was resigned to foreign hands, only when the energies by 
which it was vibrated had drooped, and the resources whence it was 
fed had been exhausted; and a law of Providence appears to operate 
directly, in transferring from clime to clime intellectual and moral, 
as well as physical, pre-eminence, now as a reward, now as a trial, 
ever as a trust to be in due season reclaimed. For this reason, as 
well as others, it seems at present expedient simply to notice the fact, 
that, for at least a century and a half, the star of Batavia has been 
too dim to pass for the western cynosure; — the reputation of those, 
who have addressed popular sympathies and guided popular opinions 
in the vernacular tongue, is echoed only by the banks of the Amstel 
and the Y; — and, of those who still write or lecture in Latin, the 
very foremost — such as Van der Palm and Van Hengel, Hamaker 
and Leemans — are no longer ahead of foreign competitor? in the same 
departments. But, while it is remarked, with a special reference to 
theology, that the Dutch have forfeited the precedency which they 
long challenged, truth requires this further admission, that their re- 
ligious views have experienced an obscuration more melancholy 
than even the paralysis of genius. The successors of the Dordrecht 
divines had largely imbibed the latitudinarian notions of their Re- 
monstrant brethren, when both were called upon to repel the rude 
assaults of Gallican scepticism; but the mode, in which the defence 
of their common faith was conducted, augured no strenuous antagon- 
ism to the neology that was about to be propagated from Germany. 
In effect, that baneful element was soon so extensively diffused among 
them, as, if not to exhibit the sad spectacle, elsewhere realized, of 
avowed hostility to the whole scheme of revealed truth on the part of 
its appointed ministers and guardians, at least to extract from their 
expositions, oral or printed, what ought ever to have been considered 
as their inalienable peculiarities. The solid and imposing tomes, 
which issued in the olden time from Utrecht, Groningen, and Leyden, 
still retain, in our own as in other countries, their well-earned repu- 
tation; because, though no doubt unnecessarily prolix and compli- 
cated, they are redolent of a sincerely devotional spirit, give glimpses 
— . ~__ • R6m. Geach. ed. 2, t. i. p. 250. ~~ ~~~~~ i 7 
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of a profound psychology, develope clearly the separate evangelical 
doctrines, and elucidate the principles by which these are harmonised. 
The programs, dissertations, and commentaries recently sent forth 
from the same Universities are far less known and command far less 
confidence ; and this, notwithstanding an unquestionable superiority 
in the application of critical canons, — in the consistency of gram- 
matical interpretation, — in the care with which parallel or illustrative 
passages are applied,— in the judicious selection from the materials 
which learning, travel, and science have accumulated as ancillary to 
theology,— in the retrenchment of superfluous or of simply polemical 
disputations. The reason is, that, for the attainment of such exter- 
nal advantages, sacrifices have been made of vital and intrinsic signi- 
ficance ; the criticism, if subtle, is felt to be often deceptive ; the 
exegesis, if guarded, seems languid and hollow ; the style of infe- 
rence has a vague and deceptive aspect ; the very dogmatism is defi- 
cient in earnestness and connection; the contents, or the credentials, 
of revelation itself are, in some cases, clouded with suspicion. The 
Hollanders, unhappily, in adopting from their energetic neighbours 
improved habits of study, to which, in following out the career where 
they were once foremost, they would have advanced themselves, were 
induced to barter away their nationality of spirit and fixedness of 
principle ; and thus, had no other causes combined to stamp their 
sacred as well as their secular literature with mediocrity, they ensured 
that result, by descending from the altitude of thinkers and discover- 
ers to become mannerists and imitators. 

To those who consider the ever- widening circulation which the more 
influential Continental works have for some time enjoyed among our- 
selves, and the ascendancy over our modes of thought which they are, 
surely though not always perceptibly, acquiring, it must be a subject of 
concern, how the current, which has set in, and, of course, will not be 
stayed, may be directed to beneficial ends. Not the least important of 
these, — if appearances be not fallacious, — will be the furnishing with 
needful armour, and the intelligent fraternization, of those who will 
have to defend at once liberty of conscience and purity of faith, 
against the spiritual despotism which lours in the horizon and the 
gaunt infidelity which stalks apace beneath its shadow. In taking their 
stand upon the position, that the Bible is the sole and the sufficient 
rule of religious belief, they must be intimately acquainted with the 
innumerable points on which it has been and will be assailed by foes 
of every class; and they must be provided with the varied endowments, 
in philosophy, science, and erudition, which the fathers of the Re- 
formation, and indeed enlightened theologians of all ages, have held 
to be requisite. Now, our countrymen, while pre-eminent in some of 
these qualifications, have been disposed to leave others to a few reputed 
pedants, as if they were never more to be called forth for practical pur- 
poses; but throughout Germany and Holland, in the mean time, they 
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have been cultivated with extraordinary assiduity and success, though 
few, till of late, have applied them in a manner that deserves our sym- 
pathy. Their master-works, then, it may be well to employ as 
models, while we seek to make up our felt deficiency, as in ancient 
lore with its multifarious adaptations, so, and indeed primarily, in 
criticism and philology; — weapons these, with which rationalism ob- 
tained her proudest triumphs, hut with which too evangelism, having 
assumed the aggressive, has already won back from her opponent 
many an important stronghold. Thus, to the birth-land of the Re- 
formation shall we be partially indebted for the training requisite to 
the Reformation's maintenance;— and the debt may be repaid to her, 
with ample usury, if we actively co-operate with those who are striv- 
ing to restore the truth in its integrity within her borders; — and 
they and we may, with advantage, band together in averting the 
dangers that menace our common faith— a faith only purified by its 
having passed through fiery trials — only rooted in the heart more 
enduringly by the blasts that have raved around it. 

Among the dangers which beset those who seek mental discipline 
in the German school of criticism, and thus enter into intimacy with 
writers whose principles are in many cases more or less pernicious, 
is the habit of deference to their opinions which naturally grows out 
of respect for their abilities — the disposition to acquiesce in the re- 
sults of their research, which springs from admiration of the method 
pursued, and of the skill manifested therein. The deleterious effect of 
this tendency upon the religion of Holland has been already referred 
to; and authors of our own might be readily named, whose crudities 
are often mere transcripts of ideas thrown out by some foreigner, and 
adopted hastily, on the presumption, that they have been sufficiently 
considered by their originator, and that his celebrity in his own de- 
partment fully vouches for their correctness. Hence arises a neces- 
sity for inculcating — what would otherwise be a shallow truism— 
that such reliance is quite misplaced; for declaring it imperative, that 
neither the theories nor the incidental hints of even the most distin- 
guished critics be taken up, until they have been subjected to a 
thorough examination. Frequently are their deductions quite irre- 
concilable with their premises, and their premises with known facts; 
their proceedings manifestly contravene the ascertained rules of their 
respective arts, and receive but a semblance of vindication from bye- 
laws arbitrarily framed; and not only where a doctrinal bias might 
naturally lead them — as it leads others — to pervert, or overstrain, or 
explain away an important passage of Scripture; but in cases df a 
simple and common-place nature, where there may seem no tempta- 
tion to prevaricate, they are found,' from a love of novelty, or for a 
display of ingenuity, resorting to such tortuous dealing as may be- 
wilder the unwary reader, but, if clearly detected, will lead him to 
withdraw, or to modify, his confidence in their judgment. 
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As such limitation in the use of valuable materials appears to be 
an indispensable safeguard against their noxious element, and as 
even one such exposure as has been just alluded to may therefore 
have a better effect than a hasty disquisition on topics of greater in- 
trinsic interest, we propose, in addressing ourselves to Van Hengels 
work, to subject to a strict analysis a portion relative to some text 
that might seem not likely, through any peculiarity of thought or 
expression, to have been tortured by any ingenuous interpreter. Of 
its seventeen Dissertations, seven are devoted to passages of the Epis- 
tles to the Corinthians, and have been inwrought into the Author's 
Commentary on those Epistles subsequently published, — two relate to 
the Epistle to the Romans, — the remainder take up difficult texts in 
the Gospels and the Acts. They are all elaborated with skill, and 
enriched by research ; all evince critical acumen, refined by assiduous 
exercise; all, too, are instinct with an inventive boldness, which is, 
however, perverted through a morbid craving for singularity. They 
have, besides, the negative merit, which many now highly prize, of 
concealing the author's doctrinal views:*' — neither to abetnor t to oppose 
any controverted system, does he once think fit to deviate from the 
specific points which he proposes to elucidate. As to the principles 
of interpretation which he professedly follows, they are thus expound- 
ed in the Preface (p. vii.) : * More to be attended to than has yet 
been custonlary, are, the analogy of languages, and the course of 
though tand expression that characterizes all rational men: — hebraisms, 
ellipses, pleonasms, depend on determinate causes, the ascertainment 
of which will generally remove ambiguities, and reflect light upon 
obscurities: — to nouns, verbs, particles, though used now with greater 
and now with less latitude, a sense utterly subversive of their native 
import ought never to be ascribed:- — genders, tenses, numbers, cases, 
are interchanged, hardly ever at the discretion of writers, but usually 
for weighty reasons, that are to be inferred partly from the scope of 
the context, partly from the ordinary usage of speech.'* How far 
these rules have actually guided him, we shall now inquire. 

The ninth Dissertation (pp. 11 5-— 132) is dedicated to those four 
consecutive, but distinct, clauses, Romans vi. 17, 18; of which, as 
our readers will see, on consulting the passage, the first is an euchar- 
ism, while to it the others are supplementary, as stating the circum- 
stances that vindicate and prompt it. When they are read over for 
the first time, the idea that will present itself, — to any one at least 
more at home in the vernacular than in the Greek idiorri, — may be, 
that two features in the history of the Roman converts are represent- 
> ed as exciting gratitude ; one — that they were originally in a state of 
*in; and one — that they had been brought under the law of holiness. 
As the former topic would be a strange one to be so introduced, there 

• Yet these appear, from the Dissertation on John xiv. 16, especially pp. 48, 60, 
61, to be orthodox. 
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thus arises an apparent difficulty, which, though by no means formid- 
able, commentators have resorted to various modes in solving. Some 
fancy, that fa, by virtue of its past time, has a peculiar emphasis, 
implying *ye were, but are not,' * ye have ceased to be; 1 and, while 
forgetful that such a force is quite foreign to that verb in verse 20 and 
elsewhere, they appeal to poetical phrases, Wkefuimus Troesjuit Ilium, 
&c. Others, aware that the meaning is most commodiously brought 
out, in our own and other modern languages, by introducing * though' 
after the * that" or « because 1 which heads the second clause, and then 
slurring the « but' or « and"* of the third into ' yet' or * however,' have 
recommended, that, in reading the original also, « koi or kcu ir<p be 
supplied after on, which the subsequent to is alleged to warrant; 
or else to on itself, as the Hellenistic representative of o> they, with- 
out noticing its co-ordination with to and the dependence of both' 
upon x<*P ls > ascribe the sense of ' though 1 — a sense which is, we be- 
lieve, in the New Testament, unreal, and should be dislodged from 
Schleusner's and such other Lexicons as still give it place. The 
truth is, — as various critics have stated in their notes, with more or 
less distinctness, and with them Professor Van Hengel agrees, — 
that we have here an example of those complex sentences, framed 
upon a primitive and simple model, and frequently recurring in an- 
cient writers, where clauses are placed in distinction or contrast to 
each other, and similarly construed, by means of a finite verb in each, 
that, if they be subordinate, has its dependence upon the one in the 
principal clause indicated by a conjunction introductory to both or 
to all, although only the latter or the last of them appears to have 
been primarily in view, while the former, being parenthetical, would, 
according to a more artificial syntax, hinge upon a participle; The 
whole circumstances of the case to be stated were present at once to 
the writer's mind; and hence his phraseology exhibits that striving 
after brachylogy which originated not only the present, but various 
other idioms. In reading the above sentence, then, we are to glance 
but cursorily at the second member, pass on to the last, and view the 
whole in union as capable of being thus resolved: *«/>« to t$ 0c£, on, 

nptv fikv ovtcs bovkoi Ttjs apapTias, vvv drj vmjicouo'cac k. r. X. Of Course, as has 

been already remarked, the genius of our language desiderates, in a 
translation, the insertion of * though' after (not instead of) « that;' 
as it does likewise in Luke xi. 48, John iii. 19, 2 Sam. ii. 7, and 
(though less clearly) Gen. viii. 21 ; and as 'though' or 'while' may be 
used, after other particles, or without any, as in Matt. ix. 14, Mark x. 
12, 1 Pet. iv. 6, and perhaps Eph. iv. 26, Exod. xx. 9. More closely 
parallel to the verses under review, as forming, like them, an expres- 
sion of thanks, are Isa. xii. 1, Matt. xi. 25, Luke x. 21. 

Thus far the Ley den Professor has decided judiciously; but, when 
he comes to scrutinise the mutual bearing of the three clauses that are 
introduced by x<*P l * • • • 8rt > ne finds grammatical ambiguities, by 
which, it seems, preceding critics have been perplexed, and, while 
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diverging from each other, have, as he imagines, been all led astray. 
That the first clause, ijrc d6v\oi -njs afiaprias, is prelusive to one or both 
of the two that follow, — is, in technical phrase, the protasis, and 
might accordingly have had a distinctive ft*? inserted, — is, even by 
him, admitted as self-evident. But of those two, — viz. £«-. &* c'k *. «* 
6v n. t. d., and «X. & a. r. a. r. r. &, — which stands in contrast to this, 
as the apodosis ? Each is introduced by &: in whether of them is it 
adversative ; and, in the other, what is its force ? With perfect 
unanimity, until of late, oc adversative, — equivalent to vero 9 — was 
found in the second clause. In the third, a very few have taken 
it to be a mere copula, substituted for re or «u; in which case this 
clause is as closely suspended as the second from x<*P ls • • • °™:* but, 
generally, and more correctly, it has been understood as transitive ; 
has been represented in many versions by ' thus,' * then,' < accord- 
ingly ;' and has been treated as opening a new sentence — witness our 
Western division into verses, and the Lectionaries of the Greek 
Church, in which dtKMoavyrjs closes one anagnosma, and «X. & com- 
mences the next.-}* Van Hengel stands quite alone, in averring 
the third clause to be the true apodosis or correlative of the first; 
as well as in his discovery, that of the concession made in the first 
the second is merely a parenthetical illustration, such as is familiar 
to the Pauline style, and that its & is the well-known symbol of pa- 
renthesis, found 1 Cor. vii. 10, 1 Tim. iii. 5, and elsewhere, and 
which may be rendered by autem or et ita quidem ut. To the 
whole sentence thus framed he finds a perfect and unique parallel in 
Rom. ix. 30—31; composed as that passage also is of four clauses 
—an introductory interrogation, — a protasis, headed by oVi, and be- 
traying an ellipsis of v*v y — an illustrative parenthesis opening with 
transitive 8*,— and an apodosis marked out by 6V adversative. (Pp. 
] 29, 130.) He offers this translation (p. 116):" Now, thanks to God, 
that, whereas ye once were the slaves of sin, (and from the heart did 
ye obey her, whatever might be the model of faith to which ye were 
for the time delivered over,) ye now, emancipated from sin, have 
been made the slaves of righteousness." 

In order to reconcile his readers to so singular an innovation, the 
Professor sets himself to prove, that all previous expositions labour 
under inextricable embarrassments. His arguments, however, appear 
to display the acumen of a special pleader, rather than the sagacity 
and earnestness of a genuine critic. 

* Mr Bloomfield thinks, that, in proposing this construction, he has been preceded 
by Crellius alone: be has overlooked Dr Whitby; but he is probably right in not 
imputing it to MacKoight, in whose version it is not discernible, though favoured by 
his paraphrase. By the way, the Dutch translation — that which was framed by 
order of the Synod of Dort, and of which an edition appeared in 1834, with its or- 
thography modernised by MM. Gats and Van Hengel — appears to have the clauses 
arranged on this same principle. 

+ This view of the passage is brought out yet more clearly in Luther's version, 
with which the Syriac, Arabic, and Romaic, coincide. 
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Thus, he alleges (pp. 120-1), that the third clause is generally 
considered as a simple appanage to the second; — if it be such, it 
amplifies the idea — it varies even the language — to but a very slight 
extent ; — and while, as introduced by &, it ought to disclose some 
new and unanticipated sentiment, it is in fact chargeable with weak 
and unworthy tautology. Now, it may be at once conceded, that 
the words in question are by no means strictly necessary for the elu- 
cidation of those which precede them : still, it is at least equally ma- 
nifest, that they possess force and propriety, when viewed as summing 
up, in distinct and antithetical terms, the import of principles al- 
ready laid down, for the express purpose of linking to them the 
corollary that immediately follows. And that a convinctive clause, 
inserted between verses 17 And 19 so appositely as this appears to be, 
should be ushered in by dc, is, demonstrably, quite consistent with 
the transitive force, and with the familiar usage, of that particle. 
— Then, as to the second clause, — usually understood respecting con- 
version to the Christian faith, but by him supposed to signify a 
blind adherence to diversified formulae of superstition, — he states (pp. 
122—3), that 'a change of service or homage' is rarely implied in 
viraicoveiv; that ' to continue obedient' is its ordinary sense, and the one 
which, since undoubted in verse 16, coll. verse 12, must be retained 
in verse 17; and then he asks, why, if no new topic is suggested, the 
tense of the verb is changed from imperfect to aorist ? Our answer 
is, that that verb in itself includes simply the idea of ' submission ;' 
a continued state, or a single act, of submission is indicated by the 
use, in the one case, of the imperfect — in the other, of the aorist — 
form ; the former force is manifest in waKo'vcr*, verse 16; but to deny, 
that the latter is the explanation of faipaWorf, vs. 17, is just to beg the 
question at issue. — Again, he (pp. 126-7) ells attention to the 
discrepancy among interpreters as to the regimen or object of 
virTiKdvo-arc, and the mode in which irapMQrjT* is connected with it. 
Most construe in this way : vtttjk. 8k [r{m* bid., or — what some have, 
though without reason, preferred — tvitov Sid.,] hs 6v t. 8. nap. — the ten- 
dency of the latter verb being marked by «?oV: but others agree, that 
a hypallage is involved in op irap*8d0ijT6, being put in the sense of 
3s irapcdobj vfjuv, or rbv vplv irapa&cbofjJvov ; while they differ among 
themselves, as to whether vmjK. has for its object us tvitov, or restricts 
its influence to 8t8axrjs, or stands quite apart — €ts, in the sense of 
Kardf governing the words that follow. To clear away this perplexity, 
he recommends (p. 132), that there be supplied, as a regimen for 
wrifK. 9 avtfo which will refer to rrjs afuymW in the previous clause; and 
that us ov napc86&rjT€ tvitov be treated as a detached and incidental 
member of the sentence, equivalent to its ovtu? av *apabodrjr€ rv7jw,-— 
in Latin, quacunque ut exsequeremini religionis placita Deus vobis 
pcrmisit, — in English, < whatever might be,' — or, « no matter what 
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might be,' — * the model of faith to which, in your unconverted state, 
ye were delivered over.' Now, even if this novel construction were 
not decidedly worse than the worst of those which it is designed to 
displace, we see no such difficulty attending them as should drive us 
to it for refuge. The expedient of a hypallage, indeed, though 
sometimes defensible, is here far-fetched, nor does any interpretation 
requiring it recommend itself by appositeness and simplicity ; but 
that which was first mentioned above is superior to all cavil, whether 
it be tested by the strain of the argument, or by the ordinary laws of 
Greek phraseology; 

If Van Hengel has not been very successful as an assailant, let us 
now consider the efforts that he has put forth in defence of his own 
theory, in order to silence the opposition which he might well expect 
to encounter. This, he supposed, would be grounded on the simple 
form of the relative, ov 9 usually explained by ' that which/ but by 
him rendered * any which/ and on the indicative mode of the verb, 
ira^bodrfre, which to others has appeared to specify one actual and 
indefinite transference, but which he supposes merely to suggest the 
idea of some transference unlimited by the adjuncts of time, space, 
or circumstance. 

As, in a wide range of languages, the indefinite pronouns, any, 
every, some, such, &c, are found to differ from the demonstratives, 
that, this, the, he, &c, strict logic might desiderate, that, when to 
the clauses in which they occur others opened by relatives are an- 
nexed, the distinction between them should be attended to. Ac- 
cordingly, when, from the natural tendency of the mind to unite 
clauses thus approximated, the antecedent and the relative expres- 
sions come to be compounded with each other, analysis shows, either 
that one of the elements is an undoubted indefinite, or else that the 
relative is repeated — and that, because it, originally, even when sim- 
ple, had, in marry cases, a triple force, being interrogative and inde- 
finite, as well as relative. — On the former plan are constructed the 
phrases, -wK-na, (Exod. xxxii. 33, 2 Sam. xx. 11), -amo (Eccl. i. 9, 
iii. 15, 22, vi. 10, vii. 24, viii. 7> x - 14 )> %, H» (Dan. iii. 6, 11, 
iv. 14), n-rro (Dan. ii. 28, 29, 45, Ezra vii. 18), &c. The trans- 
position in os~rt£ (for t)s 6s), o-ti (for tI 6'), &c, takes place as natu- 
rally as in the indefinite and relative clauses themselves when kept 
separate. The old English whoso, what-so, (both used byjChaucer,) 
which-80, like the Flemish and Dutch wit ook, wat ook, the High 
German tver auch, was auch, &c, correspond to the Anglo-Saxon 
swa-hwa, swa-hwaet, swa-hwile, also, swd-hwd-swd, swd-hwaet-swd, 
swd-hwilc-swd, — the Alemannic so huuer so, so urns so (in Otfrid 
and Tatian), — and the Moeso-Gothic hwaz*uh~sa or saei (Ulfilas, in 
Matt. v. 28, xi. 6, Luke vi. 47, John vi. 40), also sa-hwazuhsaei> 
&c; while they are yet further elucidated by comparison with the 
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Islandic hver (also hverr or hvorr), and hvat (also hvert or hvort), 
followed by sem or sa sent, by helzt or sem helzt 9 and with the Dan- 
ish and Swedish hvo (also hvilken), and /wad (also hvilket), follow- 
ed by som or som heist. What was also to be expected, instead of 
the adjectival indefinite, or along with it, is used a derivative particle 
implying 'at any time/ or *in any way.* Thus, (not to notice %i rtg f 
si quis 9 and their synonymes,) to fc-r/£, o-rt 9 as irdvres or vavra is fre- 
quently prefixed, so generalizing adverbs, like a-ore, Wj 9 ow, bn*vri 9 
dviror ovv, are subjoined;* while 6 'ah is construed with a participle or 
adjective, as equivalent to 6 h rm fy X2°*V ^X^ as * n Herod, ii. QH 9 
168, iv. 162, ix. 116; Thucyd. i. 2, 11, 22, 97, iv. 36, 68; Xen. 
Anab. iii. 2, 20; iv. 7> 17» v> *» 7-1" And tnus » t0 our nho-ever 
or who-so-ever 9 what-ever or what-so-ever 9 the German wer immer or 
seas immer 9 wer nur or was wwr, correspond, on the transpositive 
principle, the Anglo-Saxon ge-hwa or ae-g-hwa 9 ge-hwaet or ae-g- 
hwaet, — the Swedish e-Ao, e~hvad 9 anciently ae-ho, ae-hvad 9 — the Da- 
nish i-hvem, i-hvad 9 &c. — As examples of the second method, it may 
suffice to cite these Semitic formulae: rmiMn, (for no no, the vowel 
of union being probably euphonic i ) won, (rabbinical, for mrrv rra to 
coll. irrwn for jon-p rm)+ In Latin, are found equivalents to c any 
one who/ and * who at any time/ according as the relative is com- 
pounded with the indefinite quis or qui 9 — so often found in early 
writers, and retained also in si-quis 9 ne-quis 9 &c, — (though quisque 
might have been substituted,) or with quumque (it might have been 
quum 9 coll. quando and quandoque, &c), or cunque 9 as used in Hor. 
Carm. i. 32, 15, and elsewhere, for unquam (that is, cunquam) 9 the 
ordinary adverb. § Thus we have (terms to which demum or tandem 
may be at pleasure subjoined) both quiqui 9 or oftener quisquis — an- 
ciently quirquir (Varro, de L. L. vi. 2), quidquid — Oscan pitpit 
(Festus, s. h. v.), || and quicunque 9 whence, in an adverbial usage, not 
quacunque 9 quocunque only, but also cuncunque 9 in Lucret. de R. N. 
ii. 113. Both these classes of compounds have been inherited by 

• See Viger, de Idiot, c. 2, § 2, with Zeune's note; Matthiae's Gr. Gram., 
§§ 483, 603, 625; or Runner's, §§ 692, 706, 784; and their references. 

+ This idiom has been adverted to by the following critics: — Valck. ad. Theocr. 
Adoniaz., pp. 197, 272, seqq., Toup ad Longin. 44, Koen ad Greg. C. 80, Sturz, 
Lex. Xenoph. in ait, Blomfield ad Aesch. Prom. V. 973, Stephan. Thes. L. Gr. ed. 
Lond. pp. 11 89-94. 

$ On those above, and others equivalent, see Gesenius' Lehrgeb. d. Hebr. Sprache, 
§ 202, pp. 754, 755, or Ewald's Krit. Gram., § 356, p. 659: Michaelis, Gram. Syr., 
§§ 91, 139, pp. 213, 293, 294, or Hoffmann, Gram. Syr., §§ 45, 125, 127, pp, 
163, 325-3*8; De Sacy, Gram. Arabe, t. 1, p. 454, t. 2, pp. 32, 33, 145, 356-363; 
Ludolf, Oram. Aethiop., iv. c. 6, pp. 117, 1 18, vi. c. 3, p. 148. 

§ The reader, who may question the propriety of any expression in this sentence, 
will yet give it credit for being defensible in fitting place and time. 

U With the notes of Dacier, on this word and quispiam, may be compared Lanzi, 
Saggio di Lingua Etrusca, t. 1, pp. 257, 352.' 
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the Neo-Latin languages, after suffering such attrition as was natu- 
ral: thus, in Italian, chi che, che che, chiunque, qualunque, — in Spa- 
nish, quienquier, -kra, cualquier, -6ra, — in Portuguese, quanquer, 
qualquer, — in Provei^al, quecx, usquecx, — in old French, quanqui 
or quanki, quanque or quanke, — in modern French, qui-que? quclqut, 
quiconque, quelconque. 

Yet, while the preceding induction shows to what extent, and by 
what modes, the expressions of ' generic individuality" have been con- 
structed differently from those by which * monadic individuality' is 
marked, 4 it was also to be anticipated, that, when the distinction 
should not be clearly held before the mind's eye, it would not be ri- 
gidly maintained in speech. Hence, our phrases, who, what, k 
who, that which, whoso, whatever, such as, if any, &c, are often in- 
terchanged; and so, to some extent, are their synonymes in the Con- 
tinental — indeed, in most — tongues. Frequently, when the antece- 
dent is, in consistency with idiom, omitted, the fitness of a demon- 
strative, or of an indefinite, for particular passages comes to be ques- 
tionable; as when before qui must be supplied either is or uilus; 
before *wm, either arxrr or vrn^bj; before h or dgng (the power of in- 
coming to be little regarded), either 0V0; or «refc. That this am- 
biguity is not, in every case, easily obviated, — at least without very 
close attention to the scope of the context, especially to the nature of 
the predicated act, — will be felt by such as, without going beyond 
the Greek Gospels, may choose to satisfy themselves, that, as the 
subject referred to by It or fcr/;, we are to understand an individual 
in Matt. xiii. 17* 23; Luke vii. 43, xix. 21, 22; John iii. 34, 
iv. 22, viii. 38, xiii. *J, xix. 22, 37; but a class, or the representa- 
tive of one, in Matt. v. 39, 41, x. 27, 38, xiii. 12, xix. 6, xx. 15; 
Mark iv. 25 (§ 2), ix. 40, and elsewhere. 

Here we may be supposed to have conceded all that Van Hengel has 
considered prejudicial to his theory: for, in the passages last cited, o; 
has the same extent with Hgng, and the following verb is in the indica- 
tive mode. Undoubtedly his case would have been less favoured, had 
our citations been merely such as Matt. v. 21, 22, 31, 32, x. 14, 
33, xii. 60, xv. 5, xvi. 19, 25, xx. 4, 7, 26, 27; Mark iii. 29, 
iv. 25 (§ 1), vi. 11, 23, viii. 35, 38, ix. 37; Luke iv. 6, vii. 23, 
viii. 18, ix. 24, 48; John xv. T:f in all which the verb introduced by 

* The induction has been confined to languages generally interesting ; but, if it 
were extended to others less known, whether of the Indo-European family or not, 
similar results would be obtained. 

+ His own, on p. 131, are, though fewer, more questionable. Some of those 
given above have been adduced, by ProfessorjM. Stuart, in the Biblical Repository* 
vol. it no. 5, p. 70, in disproof of the strange position, that U lf*9t{Mn (a lection 
in 1 Tim. iii. 16, sufficiently condemned by external evidence) can mean only 'one 
who was manifested,* and that * he who was manifested' must be expressed by 
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the relative is in the subjunctive mode, and is also qualified by the 
particle ay, or, according to the late usage, Jay. It may be as well, 
for the sake of clearness, to state the reason, about which our Author 
seems, with many scholars even more eminent, to grope in the dark.* 
If, in a relative clause, ah action be noticed either as certainly re- 
alised, or as certainly unrealised, then — -no matter whether the sub- 
ject or object of the action be taken as an individual, or only in re- 
lation to its class — the verb is properly indicative; and, when its non- 
realization in past time is suggested, &v 9 — equivalent to ' condition- 
ally, perchance/ — is annexed to the pronoun. Thus, hg ov (or 
ovnva) mpdMrire rvirov means, * that special form' — or 'any form what- 
ever'— ' to which ye were actually delivered;' and hg ov (or omvot) & 
leot^thMnrs rwrcv means, 'that special form** — or 'any form whatever'*— • 
' to which ye conditionally might have been, though actually ye were 
not, delivered/ If, again, the event referred to be problematical, 
and only supposed to take place as a condition necessary to the ful- 
filment of another event which the apodosis expresses, then correct 
idiom requires the verb to be in the subjunctive mode; and this, in 
one of its present or future tenses (those to which the name ' sub- 
junctive' is usually restricted), if it be viewed as probable under ex- 
isting circumstances; in one of its past tenses (commonly styled 
' optative'), if treated as barely possible, or as having just a chance 
of being realised under circumstances not manifestly existing. Of 
course, av is well adapted to modify any such subjunctive verb; 
though its actual insertion, when the time is past, is rare, as is its 
omission when the time is present or future. In this latter case, as 
in the former, the subject may be (to speak technically) « monadic,' 
as well as ' generic;' though it seems natural, that a hypothetical 
event should be predicated of a class-representative more frequently 
than of a known individual. Hence, hg ovnva (or ov) av *agado6nr$ 
rvKW means, 'that form' — or 'any form' — 'to which ye may, for 
aught that appears, be' (or 'have been') 'delivered;' and hg ovnva (or 
w) vagxMknrn rvmv means, 'that form' — or 'any form' — ' to which ye 
might be delivered, if a conceivable case were realised.' But, lastly, 
if even writers to whom Greek was vernacular allowed themselves 
to employ an indicative on some occasions when one or other of the 
subjunctive forms would have been appropriate, much more likely 
were Hellenists, in whose mother-tongue such delicacy in the use of 
modes was unknown, to assign to the simpler construction the full 
import of the more artificial one; and a collation of the passages cited 
at the close of the preceding paragraph shows it to be a possible 
case, that etg ov vapho&rxrt rwrov stands for %ig ov (or ovnva) av vaguMftr* 

• Even to select a few of the names, tbat might be here referred to, would be 
tedious; but it is only the very recent writers on the subject that understand what 
they are about 
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(or <ragadc0i/r)rt) riffw, in Rom. vi. 17- Its possibility is thus appa- 
rent, not its actual occurrence; to determine that, the context, paral- 
lels, and other criteria, must be consulted; and the instances, in which 
no shade of distinction is apparent between combinations like these, 
are so few and so peculiar, that we must be chary in adding to their 
number without an earnest scrutiny. 

But, to institute any such scrutiny, out of deference to -Van Hen- 
gel's exposition, would be idle; for with the possible result he is quite 
unconcerned; and yet, since only thus far tends the reasoning which 
he has suggested, he and his readers are as widely apart as ever. 
While he has argued only two points, — that hv stands for Svrna, and 
wapMtoqrt for wtgabWir av 9 — he has asserted a third, — that the clause, 
of which that pronoun and that verb are the joints, is in no way af- 
fected by wrr}x6v<rare in the clause preceding; and it is upon the inde- 
pendence — the isolation — of the entire relative member, not upon the 
indefinite force of any word in it, that he relies for disembarrassing 
his text- verses from syntactical difficulties. The regimen of fanjxdfabrr, 
he tells us, is aurif, to which, of course, ug fo does not refer; what the 
antecedent of tig fo is, he has not expressly said^but he must have seen 
that some one is requisite; and his translation clearly points to rWog 
or r rov — not the rvvov written in the same clause, but another, that 
must be supplied and coupled with a verb which is also to seek. 
For, the Latin and English renderings given above (p. 91 )> can- 
not A well be re-translated more briefly than by Urtg h $w twroffjj 6 rifr 
dtHa^rjg rfarog, tig ov wa^Jotojn, ov&v dtupigtt, or by xugadotevreg ttg rna 
d$ rviFov btbaxn^ stg Svrtv &v fl-a^a&fljVs. Harsh, doubtless, is the ellip- 
sis which requires such a complement; and, perhaps, if the Dutch 
Professor had perceived it to be a necessary condition to his theory, 
and then looked at it steadily, he might have been induced to pause 
before lending it his public commendation.* 

It may be asked, if bimembral phrases, like that just written out at 
length, — where either the verb of the relative clause is identical with, 
or equivalent to, that in the antecedent, or else one of them implies 
simple existence or contingency, — admit of no ellipsis at all, or, if they 
do, to what extent, consistently with perspicuity, such ellipsis can be 
pushed. Now, it is at once apparent, that any such proposition as 
' one that may strike, no matter who the striker be, is blameworthy/ 
or * one that strikes, no matter who may strike, is blameworthy,' is 
correctly abridged by the omission of its intermediate member ; in 
which case, from the first clause, beginning with « one that,' * he 
that, 1 < whoever,' the subject of the last (< any one ') is without he- 

* Heyne, ad Virgil Bite Hi. 109, remarks upon an interpretation by which that 
line is distorted very much in the Hengelian fashion : quisquis relativam vim habd, 
nee absolute poni potest, nisi addUo out sibinteUecto verbo; quisquis ilk fuerit, quicquid 
iSud est. 
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sitation elicited and supplied. Equally certain is it, and equally 
j nstifiable, that the first clause may be dropped, provided the inter- 
mediate one be retained in such integrity that the indefinite nomina- 
tive of the predicating verb can be inferred from it. Hence the use of 
those familiar phrases, whoever-he-be 9 who-you-plea$c 9 what-you-will 9 
be-what-may 9 how-be-it 9 &c. ; — in French, quel-qif-il (ce)-soit 9 qui 
(quoi)-que-ce-soiU quel-qtf-il-puisse-etre ; — in Tuscan, chi (che)-che- 
sia* or chic (checj-ches-sia, qual-si-sia 9 qual-si-voglia 9 che-che-voi 9 
chi-vuole ;— in Portuguese, qual-quer 9 quem-quer 9 quaLquer que $eja 9 
qncm-querquefor 9 qual-querque quizeres;* — of the common-place La- 
tin ones, qui-vis 9 uter>vis 9 qui-lihet 9 uter-libet 9 &c ;*f* — and of the rarely 
met Greek, oto v p6v\et 9 (Plato, Ion. p. 533, a.) 9 oq /SouAci, (id. Gorg. 
p. 517* b.) 9 otrns 06v\€i 9 (id. Crat. p. 432, a.) Further, the ancient 
authors, especially those of Greece, indulge the liberty of ellipse far- 
ther than our vernacular idiom always allows. Thus, that Isocrates 

should Write, o pafticos *v ns, — oaris av rj (or o<rri£ ovv ««;), 6v8ev Siafepti 

(or prj £171^0775), — Povfyfas woirireie, — was scarcely to be looked for : his 
own words are, de Permut. § 89, gqdiwg fans &v oh BouXridelg voifoue. 
Though Cicero, in one place, has said fully, ad Qu. Fr. i. 2, quoscun- 
que de te queri audivt, quacunque potui [sc. placare] ratione 9 placavi; 
yet elsewhere we are prepared to find, as we do, in Catil. ii. 5 9 qua- 
cunque ralione sanabo 9 for sanabo ta ratione qua sanare potero 9 or 
possim. Critics have observed, — with special reference indeed to the 
style of the great dramatists, — that the verb of the predicating clause 
is repeated in the relative one, chiefly when to give a precise defini- 
tion of the subject discussed might prove an unpleasant or a difficult 
task: as Eur. Med. 1011, tjyyei'kag oV tjyyu^ag' ov <re fM^ofiat. Of the 
numerous passages, where a relative is fenced in by two negatives 
that cancel each other, most are framed like this in Plato, Protag. p. 
31 7> C. 9 oudsvbg orou ov vrdvrav otv bfiuv xxxtf ^X/x/av *ovrv\g striv: seldom is the 
construction so clearly indicated as in Xen. Cyrop. vii. 5, 61, bu&etg 
yty jjv farts ovk otv afyuxrsisv. And there are instances where words, em- 
bodying an explanation of the idea necessarily involved in the con- 
densed form of the relative clause, and retaining their place in the 
latest editions, appear to be mere glosses, and so to merit expulsion. 
Thus, in Lysias, c. Eratosth 9 p. 127> s«i&j roiw irdvra iroioumg Ufarp 
tag otvruv o'vx av bwcutik XaCe/v, wag oux. aifxgh bfiTv xdi fivrsvovv uvo\t*e?v, 
rjvrtvd rig (36vXoito vagu rdvrm XapGdvuv, the last clause does no more 
than expand the sense shut up in qvrivow. And the same thing is true, 

* So in German, wer es auch sey, was es seyn mag, was es wolle, was ihr wollt; in 
Flemish and Dutch, wie 't (wot het) 00k zy, hie zy wie hie zy, wie dat 't is, wie gy 00k 
mag zijn, *t ga hoe *t wil; and similarly in the Celtic dialects. 

f Perizonius* remarks on these, ad Sanctii Minervam, Hi. 14-, pp. 489, 490, deserve 
consultation. / 
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as recent commentators have allowed, in Thucyd. vii. 7,.Un»t «*g«r/A 
mpz/uQji rpmff $ av> iv oXxattv 5) w\6tot{ % aXkutf 6V«*f av *$?/?$• Yet ch. 

Far short, however, do such ellipses as these come of that which, 
as was above shown, we are required to imagine in Rom. vi. 17. In 
order to meet the real exigencies of the case, the question to be solved 
is, whether a proposition, like ' no matter who may strike, the act is 
blaroeable,' or, < whoever strikes, it is blameable,' is adequately and 
unambiguously expressed by the words, * who strikes, is blameable,' 
in which both the indefinite turn of the relative clause, and the dis- 
tinct subject of the predicative, have disappeared. Now, manifestly, 
such conciseness is incompatible with our native idiom ; and so is it, 
as will be readily found, with that of such modern languages as any 
one may think it worth while to collate. With the classical tongues, 
then, is the case otherwise ? In such phrases as these,— Cie. Ep. ad 
Att. xii. 29, siquid erit 9 magnum est adjumentum; sin minus, qua* 
eunque ratione contendamus ; Tacit. Ann. xiv. 55, quidquid illud et 
qualccunque tribuisset — ,* Caes. B. G. iv. 2 9 adquemvis numerumepkip- 
piatorum equitum quamvis pauci adire audent ; Hor. Carm. iii. 3, 
38, 39, qualibet exsules in parte regnanto ftectft,— can the simple 
qua, quid> quern, quam, quale, be substituted for their compounds 
without detnment to the sense ?-f In Isocr. de Permut. § 89, above 
quoted, may the £v, which indicates an ellipsis of jj, and along with it 
the suffixes «c and Jw, which enhance the indefiniteness of the sub- 
ject, be omitted with perfect safety ? In Thucyd. vii. 7> would rjtoy 
f alone be, as clearly as rtfnry f av, equivalent to tttrig iv iw $ 6 rtfw, 
and then, as now, might the succeeding clause be dispensed with? 
For the Herpdotean 8 n bfi xon (vii. 16), tap &? xm (i. 157)» •*** 
dn n (ii. 126), 8 n ti, (vi. 134, coll. i. 86, iii. 121), fa» &? (ii. 103, 
coll. i. 160, iii. 52, 159, iv. 151), *r» <3v (vi. 12), tto & (i. 199, 
ii. 103), could & n, otfov, or the yet simpler 8, be relied on as satisfac- 
tory synonymes ? Plato, though fond of the combination enow, (as 
are the Attic orators,) does occasionally drop the adverb; as in 
Hipp. Maj. p. 282, d. 9 elXXof dtifuwgyk of? rjermc riyyns : but was it 
then optional for him to use the relative unqualified even byr/? 
The very full expression, Eurip. Orest. 418, oottfcuquw deftf, I vi *w 
h<rh 0/ %*6i 9 is abridged in Here. F. 1268, Zn* d\ brie Z»s, ntifub 
(i iyetwro, coll. Bacck. 894, by the omission of the subordinate verb; 
and, in the celebrated verse from the first edition of the MenaKpp, 
(unless Person's alteration be there adopted,) Zsu* , fane Uriv, •'» ya^l^h 

• See further, Matthias's Gnrmmmr, §§ 306, 483* b. 486, eat. % or Kiihnert (*J 
Jelf), § 824, 2, § 826, 4> § 835, 1. 

■f Commentators on Plautus mistake as to hie quantum art (as in AuluL iv. 10, 
55), when they remark that it stands for quantum quantum est or quodcunqus it 
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x. r. X., coll. Troad. 886, by the loss of that verb's nominative.* 
Can any one, however, dream, that the verb, the nominative, the ad- 
verb «w, and the adjective r/?, being equally supernumeraries, may 
be ejected — not one here one there, but — simultaneously ? And, if 
all these questions be answered, as they must, in the negative, let it 
not be surmised, that a license unknown to ancient Greek can be ac- 
corded to the Alexandrian or Palestinian phases of that language, 
unless there be adduced, from the Old or the Ji ew Testament, proofs 
of it less ambiguous than the passage which has suggested the present 
discussion. Indeed, it is as foreign to the Hebraic idiom as t0 an 7 
other that has passed under review : for, while (instead of nirx, as fc, 
£, for forte, o r/,) * Q is undoubtedly used, at times, in the sense of 

* whoever,' — as Exod. xxiv. 14, Jud. vii. 13, 2 Bam. xviii. 12, 
Prov. ix. 4, Eccl. v. 9, Isa. liv, 15— just as no may be rendered 

* whatever, 9 Judges ix. 48,— the only passage in which *a has been al- 
legechf* to denote * whoever one may be, 9 viz. 2 Sam. xviri. 12 
(where the Alexandrian fm translates a v. 1. %b)> desiderates quite an- 
other construction. 

The result is, that the exposition, which Van Hengel has devised 
for Rom. vi. 17, is inadmissible. As he has not himself deemed 
the words, quae platita Dew veins per mint, adequate to express the 
alleged parenthesis, so « ff lv wapcB&hfT* rvnov could not have been 
trusted to the sagacity of interpreters by any author, wishing to 
suggest such a parenthesis, and aware of the import of his own 
phraseology. The logical acuteness which has sought to explain— -*he 
erudition which has been called forth to defend— this ellipsis or that, 
when taken separately, and in given circumstances, utterly fails in 
vindicating a concatenation of ellipses exercising an unlooked-for in- 
fluence. The hypothesis,— that in one brief sentence there should 
concur a relative clause, presumed to have an indefinite force, 
though stripped of the adjuncts by which that fact is wont to be 
elucidated, and a predicative, suddenly branching from the context, 
yet concealed by it — indeed, so entirely invisible and impalpable, that 
its very existence has for many a century escaped detection, — this 
hypothesis ought never to be revived, and applied to the perverting 
of any portion of holy writ, without a concomitant denial, that 
grave writers are bound to employ such discriminative terms as their 
respective idioms supply, ^whenever rayless obscurity is the necessary 
alternative— that at least some clue to their real meaning ought to 

• Cp. Matdrite, g 483, fr., § 486, cb*. 1. The Platonic use of Jrv«, just refer- 
red to, may entitle CaUim. H. ;« jpfaa, 18, — w*\t* li p« n*<ri** n</w> *»r»« x*J#, — 
to be collated with the words of Lysias above cited ; but it seems unsafe to apply 
ir, with Schafer, in explanation of 8 n 1*Sm, in Soph. Antig. % 8. 

t See Ewald's KrU. Gram., § 356, p. 659. 
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meet the view, when otherwise their language could not fail to con- 
vey one totally different. 

Though the preceding discussion may, to some readers, from its 
philological texture, have appeared too prolonged, — and this the ra- 
ther as it has left no space for other specimens of the Annotation — 
yet no more concise, and at the same time equally satisfactory, 
method has occurred to us of balancing the ingenious Author's per- 
formances against his professions — of bringing to bear upon an elabo- 
rate specimen of his criticism the tests propounded by himself (as 
cited p. 88,) — the analogy of languages, the distinctive characters 
of the several classes of words, the ordinary application of the idioms 
that are specially in question. It was of importance, for reasons be- 
fore given, that it should be demonstrated, not in theory only, but 
by experiment, that, while the critical and exegetical canons of the 
Continental school are sound, the application of them by its most 
eminent Professors is often entirely erroneous, and that, by warily and 
independently going over each process for themselves, our own in- 
quirers may be rewarded by far more accurate results. And, if it 
has appeared, that fundamental laws of interpretation are set at defi- 
ance by their professed expounders, in order to disturb the usual ac- 
ceptation of texts that give offence to no sect or party, the more re- 
quisite must it appear to scrutinize with jealousy the attempts that 
are made, from time to time, under the sanction of imposing names, 
to tamper with the natural sense of passages that bear upon cardinal 
articles of faith. 



Art. VII. — The Treatise of John Chrysostom, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, on the Priesthood. Translated by Edward Garrabd 
Marsh, M.A., Canon of Southwell, Vicar of Aylesford, and for- 
merly Fellow of Oriel College. London : Seeley, Burnside, and 
Seeley, 1844. 

In reviewing a translated work, we have to do both with the au- 
thor and the translator. We have to inquire how each has done his 
part,— -what may be the beauties or the blemishes, the excellencies or 
the defects, of each. The original work is*one thing, the translated 
work another. Each demands a separate criticism, shorter or longer, 
minuter or more cursory, as the case may call for. 
- When first meditating a review of this wide-famed work of Chry- 
sostom, as presented to us in this new translation of Mr Marsh, ** 
intended to have devoted some considerable space to an examination 
of the translation, and a full comparison between it and the original- 
This, however, we found rather a laborious task, and, perhaps, not 
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over profitable. Not that it was unpleasant. Far from it. As we 
went minutely, page after page, over the original Greek, we found 
much to interest us. It called to remembrance our studious years of 
solitary ' self-rewarding toil.' It awoke up many a rich association. 
But we found it would occupy more time than we could command ; 
so that we were constrained to desist, though not until we had broken 
ground considerably, and obtained some insight into the merits and 
demerits of the translation before us. 

We regret that we cannot altogether commend it. Taken as a 
whole, we should judge it not unfaithful, and rather vigorous in 
many places. But it is too loose and free, not keeping close to the 
original, nor aiming, at sufficient accuracy and fidelity. We shall 
not venture to say that there may not be various readings, but judg- 
ing by the edition we ourselves use, we cannot sometimes account for 
the way in which the translator has missed the sense or point of the 
original.* Should it come to a second edition, we trust that the 
whole will be carefully revised and anew collated with the original 
text. In all outward respects the volume merits high praise. It 
is printed in a bold and beautiful type, and done up in a most 
handsome way, forming a thin octavo volume of considerable ele- 
gance. 

But now as to the author and his treatise. 

John, surnamed afterwards Ghrysostom (xfu<ro;roibo;, the golden- 
mouthed), on account of his eloquence, was born at Antioch, about 
the middle of the fourth century. He studied rhetoric and philoso- 
phy under heathen masters, intending to devote himself to the pro- 
fession of law. According to his own statement, at the commence- 
ment of the treatise under review, he spent his youth in worldliness 
and sin, roug roD xfo/wu mmlhitAevbs snd'jfucug, ' entangled with the 
desires. of the world.' He speaks of himself as weighed down with 
' youthful follies,' vi*m$*m pavradai, as frequenting the public courts, 
and smitten with the pleasures of the theatre, and as being the very 
opposite of his friend Basil, who was ' nailed to his books, 9 fiiZkotg 
vpxffikctifisvos, and never entered the forum. "f" 

His friend Basil was an ascetic, one who had embraced ' the true 
philosophy,' and entered on ' the blessed life of the monks,' rb* 

• The edition in our possession is *e recensione, J. A. Bengelii, Lipsiae, 1925/ 
remarkably neat and correct 4n its typography, and having a pretty copious table of 
contents prefixed to each of the six books, the want of which is a considerable de- 
fect in the present translation. It is also divided and subdivided into chapters and 
sections with great care, and it would have been well bad Mr Marsh paid more at- 
tention to these. 

t B. I. Ch. 1, § 4, 8. We may notice here what appears to us a mis- translation 
of Mr Marsh. The expression which we have translated, ' smitten with the plea- 
sures of the theatre,' is in the original, wig< ras iv <r« vxmn n^us tvratifttw. Mr 
Marsh gives it * hovering about the theatre,' as if it had been xiropcu, and not 
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pmxm{w9 th run iuMy$n j&ot . In the course of a short time he infused into 
John his ascetic principles, principles in which there was nothing of 
the gospel, nothing of grace, principles thoroughly self-righteous, 
popish, and unscriptural. In spite of his mother's earnest entreaties, 
Jonn left his home, and betook himself to a company of hermits, who 
occupied cells among the mountains near Antioch. His health gave 
way under the rigorous austerities there practised, and he returned to 
Antioch, where soon after he was ordained priest. His singularly 
fluent and flowery oratory soon attracted crowds. His fame was not 
confined to Antioch. It spread itself wide and far ; and reaching 
Constantinople, the emperor resolved to secure the services of such an 
orator for the metropolis. Partly by force, and partly by fraud, the 
emperor brought him to Constantinople, where he was soon after ele- 
vated to the highest ecclesiastical rank, and ordained archbishop. 
His subsequent history we shall not attempt to trace. Nay, we 
ought to have stopped sooner in this sketch ; for it was some time 
before this that the scene took place on which his Treatise on the 
Priesthood is founded. It is with this chiefly that we are concerned, 
and not with his after-history. At the time when his friend Basil 
had persuaded him to become an ascetic, a rumour arose that both 
were to be elected priests. Chrysostom, with all his faults, enter- 
tained solemn ideas as to the responsibility of the priesthood. Ac- 
cordingly he shrunk from it ; but though secretly determined not to 
accept the proffered dignity, he was anxious that Basil should accept 
it, and accordingly cheated him into the belief that he was willing 
to be ordained along with him, as, otherwise, Basil would have re- 
fused the honour. When the day of ordination came, Chrysostom 
hid himself, and Basil was ordained alone. When all was over, 
Basil found out the deceit which his friend had practised upon 
him, and charged him with unkindness. Chrysostom defends him- 
self, and maintains that it is lawful to deceive for a good end. 
This conversation, which forms part of the introduction to the pre- 
sent treatise, is one of the most unblushing defences of tying that 
we remember to have read. Nor does it seem to have been a new 
theory devised for the occasion, for Basil at once admits it as lawful, 
and only charges his friend with unkindness in treating him thus, 
but not with the gross fraud which had been perpetrated. Hear the 
orator's defence of lying. 

" But this was for the interest both of you whom I deceived, and of 
those to whom by that deceit I betrayed you. If indeed ail deceit is 
wrong, and never should be practised, even for a legitimate purpose, I 
am ready to submit to any punishment you may direct ; or rather, since 
you will never be brought to inflict it, I will condemn myself to those 
penalties to which the judges condemn similar offenders when convicted 
by their accusers. But if it be not always hurtful, but is good or bad 
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according to the intention of those who use it, then cease to upbraid me 
with deceiving you, and show that I have done it with a malicious design I 
For as long as this is unproved, those who would act on correct principles 
ought not only to desist from blaming and accusing, but should even 
welcome the deceiver : for a seasonable deceit, practised with an upright 
design, is productive of advantages so considerable, that many have suf- 
fered punishment for not committing it." Pp. 19, 20. 

w The frequent use, however, and the necessity of fraud are discernible 
not only in war, but in peace too, not only in aflairs of state, but even in 
a family, being practised by men to their wives, and by wives to their 
husbands, by fathers to their sons, and by friends to their friends, and 
even by children to their parents." Pp. 21, 22. 

" For the practice of deceit has many advantages, provided only it be 
not employed with a fraudulent design ; or rather, when so used, it should 
not be called deceit, but policy and skill, an art that provides many 
resources in cases of perplexity, and tends to correct the errors of the 
soul.* P. 25. 

" He is not to be called a deceiver who resorts to stratagem for a reli- 
gious purpose, but he who makes use of it from improper motives. 
There may be cases in which deception is a duty, and one by which the 
greatest good may be effected: and in such cases, he who acts with 
integrity would do a serious injury to the person whom he neglected to 
deceive." P. 26. 

Such is the nature of a large portion of the First Book ! Such is 
its introduction, — nay, the very foundation and turning-point of the 
whole; for it is this lie of Chrysostom's that is the occasion of this 
treatise, which is in fact nothing but a defence of himself and of his 
falsehood. Strange treatise on the Christian ministry ! Stranger 
still to have it lauded supremely by Christian ministers who ought 
to have known better. Strange to hear the encomiums lavished on it 
by even such a man as Mr Bickersteth in his work on the Christian 
ministry. That there are eloquent appeals in it, (turgid enough) 
however), we do not deny ; that it contains passages of deep solem- 
nity, (yet the solemnity of monachism), we admit ; that a Christian 
minister might profit by some things contained in it, we freely grant. 
But we dare not commend this work as a whole. It is deficient in 
many things. The name of Christ seldom occurs. The gospel of 
the grace of God seems utterly unknown to its author. But even 
could we ourselves overlook these vital imperfections, there remains 
behind the insuperable one, that it is founded on a lie. Its First 
Book is occupied with a defence of lying. The whole treatise turns 
on this. And how can any one read with comfort, — how can he 
read without shuddering a work like this. Nor is his shuddering at 
all lessened by the eloquence or the solemnity of the latter books. 
He remembers the Introduction, and that mars the whole. He can- 
not rid himself of the idea that all this solemnity comes from the pen 
of a man who makes light of truth and defends a lie ! 
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After defending his deceit, Chrysostom proceeds to give his reasons 
for declining the office of the priesthood. He tells his friend that it 
was the dread of undertaking, this office that led him to deceive him. 
And then from this he takes occasion to enter into a statement of the 
duties, dangers, and responsibilities of the ministry. These points, 
presented to us in rather a discursive way, but highly embellished 
with the figures and the flowers of oratory, occupy the remaining 
four Books. In these there is much that is solemn, and much that 
might be profitable, if disentangled from the surrounding blemishes, 
and placed by itself before the eye of one who is ignorant of the circum- 
stances in which the words were written. These blemishes, however, 
we must point out. We could not venture to give even a partial com- 
mendation of the work, without first warning the reader against the 
errors with which it is soiled. 

The way in which he extols the priesthood is altogether unscrip- 
tural. The very name he gives it (/*fw<fcvq, priesthood) is unscriptu- 
ral. There is no such official priesthood under the gospel. And 
though the name might perhaps matter little, yet when we see that 
it is used as the cover for innumerable errors and evils, we must pro- 
test even against this as unscriptural and pernicious. Setting out, 
however, with the idea that the priesthood is a separate and exalted 
order of men, selected and ordained for priestly purposes, he lands 
them most lavishly, * magnifying the office' in a way which Paul 
would not have done, — a way which necessarily pre-supposes the 
men to be invested with supreme sacerdotal dignity, and possessed 
of angelical spirituality and grace. * It,' says he, * becomes him 
who discharges the office of priest to be as pure (xafagov) as if he 
stood in the very heavens, and in the midst of these (heavenly) 
powers. 1 * Again, ' It becomes the soul of the priest to be purer 
than the very sunbeams, that the Holy Spirit may never leave him 
empty .'-f* Again, ' It is manifest madness to despise so great an 
office, without which we cannot obtain either salvation, or the things 
promised to us; for if no one can enter the kingdom of heaven unless 
he has been born again by means of water and the Spirit; and if he 
who eateth not the flesh of the Lord, and drinketh not his blood, be 
cast out of life eternal, (and all these things, I say, are performed 
through no other, but only through these holy hands, the hands of the 
priest), how shall any one, without them> be able to escape the fire of 
hell, or obtain the crowns in store? For these are they who are en- 
trusted with our spiritual pangs, (udJvag, pains of child-bearing) and 
are charged with the care of our baptismal birth. Through them we 

• B. 3, ch. iy. § 175. 

+ B. 6, ch. ii. § 504, rZv mktivmv avr£v xafxgotrigav. 
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put on Christ, and are united to the Son of God,* and become mem- 
bers of that blessed head.'-f Our next extract we take from the 
translation of Mr Marsh. 

" For certainly, whoever will consider, how great a privilege it is for 
a mere man, compounded of flesh and blood, to be permitted to draw 
near to that immaculate and blessed nature, cannot fail to see clearly, to 
how distinguished an honour priests are advanced by the grace of the 
Spirit ; for it is by them, that both these, and other rites, in no respect 
inferior to these, either as to their own dignity, or to our salvation, are 
performed; for although their abode and home is on earth, they are en- 
trusted with the management of things in heaven, and receive an autho- 
rity, such as God never granted either to angels or archangels; to whom 
it was never said — * Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth, shall be bound 
in heaven, and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in hea- 
ven.' For though even temporal rulers have authority to bind, their 
power reaches only to the body, whereas this bond penetrates the very 
soul, and passes up into the heavens, where God ratifies the act of his 
priests, and the Lord confirms the decree of his servants. What indeed 
has he really given them, but the whole authority of heaven ? For — 
* whosesoever sins' — says he — 'ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and 
whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.' What authority can be 
greater than this? The Father hath committed all judgment unto the 
Son. But 1 see it now again delegated by the Son to the priests ; for 
they are advanced to this office with as absolute a commission as if they 
had been already translated into the heavens, as if they were already ex- 
alted above human nature, and exempted from the dominion of our pas- 
sions." Pp. 62, 63. 

Our next extract is an important one, inasmuch as it contains not 
one error but many. We do not stay to comment on them. We 
give the obnoxious clauses in italics, and leave them to our readers' 
reflection. It will not be difficult to detect the false doctrines set 
forth in it, — transubstantiation — prayer for the dead — angels ap- 
pearing at the altar — visions, &c, — all this in a treatise on the 
priesthood — a treatise which so many in the church of Christ, even 
since the Reformation, have lauded with such indiscriminate eu- 
logy. 

" For what ought to be the character of the man who is to be an am- 
bassador for the whole state? — and yet why do I say state? — nay, rather 
for the whole world ? and who beseeches God to be propitious to the 
sins of all men, not only of the living r , but also of the departed? For 
my part, I think the importunate boldness of Moses and Elijah quite insuf- 
ficient for the supplication which he has to offer; for he has to approach 
God, just as if the care of the world were committed to him, and as if 

* How has Mr Marsh come to translate this, ' buried together with the Son 
of God? Did be mistake favour™ for ruvfa*™ ? or is there another reading in his 
edition ? We suppose the latter. 

t B. 3, ch. v. § 186-188. 
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he were himself the universal father, beseeching him, that wars in all 
places may be suppressed, and tumults quelled, and that peace, prospe- 
rity, and a speedy removal of all the evils that impend over every one 
both publicly and privately, may ensue: and he may therefore be fitly 
expected to excel all those, for whom he intercedes, in all qualities, as 
much as it becomes a president to excel those over whom he presides. 
For, when he invokes the Holy Spirit, and offers that most awfid sacrifice, 

and HANDLES FOB A LONG TIME THE UNIVERSAL LORD OF ALL, [! !] tell 

me, jn what rank shall we place him ? What purity shall we exact from 
him, — what devotion ! For, consider what kind of hands those ought to 
be which minister in such a service, — what kind of tongue that utters 
those words! What proficiency in purity and holiness is found on earth, 
which ought not to be surpassed by the soul that entertains so great a 
spirit? Then, also, there are angels who stand near the priest, and all 
the order of the heavenly powers raise their voice, and the place around 
the altar is filled in honour of the victim, as the greatness of the rites 
then celebrated, may well incline us to believe. But besides this, I once 
heard a person relate what an elderly venerable man, who had been ac- 
customed to see revelations, told him, namely, that he had been on one 
occasion honoured with a sight of such a vision, and that at that time he 
perceived suddenly, as far as it was possible for a man to perceive, a 
multitude of angels clothed with shining robes, and surrounding the 
altar, and bending downward, as soldiers are seen to stand in the pre- 
sence of their sovereign : and I believe it. Another individual also, who 
had not learned it from a third person, but had himself been permitted 
to see and hear it, declared to me, that the angels, forming a guard 
round those who are on the point of departing, if, previously to their ex- 
piring, they have partaken of the mysteries in a pure conscience, carry 
them hence in consideration of what they have received." Pp. 183-186. 

There are many other parts, some of smaller, some of more vital 
moment, which protrude themselves in different places, equally un- 
scriptural with the preceding. But, as we are not writing a full or 
elaborate review of Chrysostom, we shall omit noticing these, con- 
tenting ourselves with the specimens we have already given. We 
have said enough to put our readers on their guard, and make them 
peruse the treatise with caution and distrust. In the present day, 
the superstitious element of man's evil nature is gaining its old as- 
cendant; and there is some danger lest the eloquence of this eastern 
patriarch should have the effect of embellishing the asceticism of 
early ages, and insinuating it into unwary spirits. There is danger 
lest the lofty ideas of priestly sanctity and superiority should destroy 
the simple-heartedness and humility of Christ's ministers, and lead 
some away from the grace of that gospel in which the sanctity of our 
heavenly High Priest is alone our boasting, — all believers standing 
on the same level with each other, enveloped in his priestly robe of 
everlasting beauty. There is danger lest, trusting to the recom- 
mendation of such a man as Mr Bickersteth, (who seems to place 
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Chiygostom's work next to Baxter's), we enter on the study of this 
treatise on the priesthood, not only unwarned against it, but strongly 
prepossessed in its favour. In these perilous days there is no room 
for compromise. Let the fathers get what praise may be their due, 
but nothing more. They have hitherto got considerably more than 
this, and have thus secured a footing for their errors and supersti- 
tions which otherwise they could not have obtained. It is time that 
they should be thoroughly searched and sifted, that the rising gene* 
ration of ecclesiastics may enter on their study with guarded steps, 
and peruse them with a cautious,-^-it may be a suspicious eye. 
With all his fluency and eloquence, Chrysostom does not seem to 
have known the grace of God or justification by faith at all. The will- 
worship of superstition, — the penances of monachism, — the myste- 
ries of an unapproachable priesthood, — the purity of virgins and 
monks,-— visions and revelations — these he deals in plentifully, not 
only in this treatise, but in his Homilies and Commentaries; but the 
simple grace of God, — his free love in forgiving the soul that be- 
lieveth — these belong not to his creed. He neither adverts to them 
as the foundation of peace to the soul, nor as the main-spring of 
ministerial liberty and power. 

But we must pass from the language of censure, and having 
sufficiently guarded the reader against the errors of this work, we 
shall now select a few passages which a Christian minister may pro- 
fitably ponder and lay to heart. We content ourselves with Mr 
Marsh's translation. The following brief passage is one which 
many ministers, who have too eagerly and easily run into the office 
might think over solemnly. 

" It is no enigma, but a plain and Bimple statement : for if I were com- 
petent to discharge this duty according to the will of Christ, and yet 
shrink from the task, the declaration I have just made might reasonably 
perplex you. But since the infirmities of my soul render me unfit for 
that ministry, how is your question called for by my observation ? For my 
fear is, lest after receiving the flock of Christ in good condition, and in 
a rich pasturage, I should injure it by my unskilralness, and so exaspe- 
rate that God against me, whose love for it was such, that he even gave 
himself up for its salvation and glory * Pp. 40, 41.* 

Again, speaking of ministerial qualifications, he thus paints a 
faithful pastor. 

" Consider, therefore, what ought to be the character of a person who 

* We dislike the word ' exasperate/ by which Mr M. here translates tu^vv^. 
Why not render it simply * provoke/ or 'stir up.' No doubt it frequently means 
' exasperate/ but as frequently not. In the Septuagint it often means merely to 
shake, as Isa. v. 25, fragagv'vl* ra, «{*, *~the mountains were shaken/— and though it 
occurs only twice in the New Testament, yet its meaning is obvious, as Acts xvii. 
16, his spirit was stirred in him, **£«gtW«. 
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has to meet such an impending storm, and to manage and regulate such 
obstacles to measures of public utility ! For he ought to be at once dig- 
nified and meek, and reverend and mild, and commanding and affable, 
and inflexible and courteous, and humble and independent, and zealous 
and tranquil, if he would struggle against all these difficulties. He must 
exert his authority, with firmness in advancing a proper person, though 
every one should resist him, and in rejecting one who is unfit, though all 
recommend him ; and he must look to one thing only, — the edification 
of the church, doing nothing from resentment or partiality. Do you 
now think that I have declined this office lightly ?" Pp. 99, 100. , 

Again, he thus adverts to ministerial difficulties. 

" It is obvious, however, that these are not his only difficulties. He 
will meet with many others, also, in setting the fractured limbs of the 
church. For he who has sheep under his management is followed by 
the flock wherever he leads the way ; so that if any of them should wan- 
der out of the road, and, forsaking the good pasture, browse on poor 
and rocky spots, he is able by only exerting his voice to reassemble them 
at pleasure, and bring back the stragglers to the flock. But when a man 
wanders from the right faith, the spiritual shepherd has much cause for 
industry, perseverance, and patience: for he cannot drag him by force, 
or compel him to come back, but must lead him with caution, first con- 
vincing him of the truth from which he originally fell. He has need, 
therefore, of a strong mind, that will not sink or despair of the salvation 
of those who have gone astray, but be considerate and cherish hope, if 
God peradventure will give them repentance to the acknowledging of 
the truth, and that they may recover themselves out of the snare of the 
devil." Pp. 38, 39- 

Speaking again of the trials of ministers, he vigorously and truly, 
though with something of the oratorical flourish, describes his slip- 
pery place. 

" It is expedient, therefore, that the souls of those who are selected for 
this office should be such as the grace of God formerly rendered the bodies 
of those saints' who stood in the furnace at Babylon : for of this fire the 
fuel does not consist of faggots, and pitch, and tow, but of much fiercer 
materials : for it is not common fire to which he is exposed ; but the all- 
devouring flame of envy surrounds him ; being blown up from every 
quarter against him, and penetrating and searching out his life more nar- 
rowly than the fire did the bodies of those children. When, therefore, 
it meets with the least morsel of straw, it enfolds it quickly, and not only 
burns up the unsound part, but obscures with its- smoke all the rest of the 
building, though it be even brighter than the sunbeams : for so long as 
the life of a priest is in all points consistently upright, he is invulnerable 
to their attempts. But if he should commit any oversight, as every man 
in traversing the uncertain sea of this life is sure to do, his rectitude in 
other points will avail him nothing in the attempts to escape from the 
tongues of his accusers. That single offence clouds all the rest, and 
the whole world is ready to judge him not as one clothed with flesh 
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or partaking of human nature, but as an angel, and as one delivered 
from the remnant of infirmity: and as men both fear and flatter a 
king while in power, because they are unable to supplant him, and yet 
on any reverse in his fortunes, those who were before his friends, lay 
aside that hypocritical semblance of respect, and at once become his 
opponents and enemies ; and, having discovered all his weak points, are 
ready to depose him from his sovereignty : so is it also with the priest ; 
for those, who for a short time during the continuance of his authority, 
paid him respect and obeisance, no sooner find the slightest handle 
given them, than they suddenly prepare themselves to remove him, as 
not only a tyrant, but even worse than a tyrant ; and just as the former 
suspects his own life-guards, v so is the latter also in most danger from 
his neighbours and partners in the ministry, there being no other per- 
sons so likely to aspire to his station, or so intimately acquainted with his 
character ; for they are upon the spot, ready to observe before others 
any error as soon as it is committed, and able, even if they should calumni- 
ate him, to procure credit to the calumny. By then exaggerating every 
failing, they overpower the object of their accusation, reversing by their 
conduct the saying of the apostle, so that whether one member suffer, 
all the members rejoice with it, or one member be honoured, all the 
members suffer with it, unless he be so strong in his religious profession, 
as to make an adequate stand against them all." Pp. 87 — 89. 

Then, in another place, he thus sets forth the skill needed by a 
minister. 

" We are not now debating about the management of wheat, or bar- 
ley, or of oxen, and sheep, or concerning other things of that sort, but 
concerning the very body of Jesus- For according to the blessed 
Paul, the church of Christ is his body ; and it is the duty of those, to 
whose care it is committed^ to bring it to a state of perfect health and 
beauty, to take especial care that no blemish may impair its comeliness 
and grace, "and in one word to render it, as far as human vigilance can 
contribute to such a result, worthy of that spotless and blessed head, which 
rests upon it. For, if those who wish to prepare their bodies for wrest- 
ling, are obliged to employ physicians* and professors, and to observe a 
prescribed diet, besides constant practice, and infinite care (for the ne- 
glect of any trifle defeats the whole regimen) how shall they, who have 
this holy body to prescribe for, whose wrestling is not against men, but 
against the invisible powers, be able to keep it pure and undefiled, if 
they have not a virtue more than human, and unless they understand 
the regimen adapted for every soul ? Do you not know that this sacred 
body is liable to more disorders, and exposed to more attacks, than our 
natural body, that it is sooner injured, and more slowly healed ? w Pp; 
136—137. 

In the sixth Book there is a passage descriptive of ministerial 
snares, which, from its peculiarity, its allusions to the manners of 
the age, as well as its truth, we must not withhold, even at the risk 
of provoking a smile. 

" For if those, who retire into the wilderness, and are exempt from the 
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troubles of the city and the forum, enjoying only the harbour and a perpe- 
tual calm, are yet not satisfied with the security which that life affords them, 
but resort to numberless other precautions, fencing themselves with 
every safeguard, and observing an extreme exactness in all their words 
and actions, that as far as human ability extends, they may approach God 
with confidence and real purity, what strength and power do you imagine 
he requires, who is consecrated to the priesthood, that they may be able to 
deliver his soul from all defilement, and to keep its spiritual beauty 
bright ? Surely he stands in need even of a more perfect purity than 
they do ; and, while he requires a greater purity, he is subject also to 
fiercer assaults, by which his spirit is sure to be ruffled, unless he renders 
himself inaccessible to such vexations by continued fasting, and great 
labour : for both beauty of countenance, and grace of gesture, and ele- 
gance of gait, and refinement of language, and the painted eye-brow, 
and the rouged cheek, and the braided lock, and the artificially coloured 
hair, and the costly dress, set off with a diversity of golden ornaments 
and fragrant perfumes, and those other arts by which the female sex im- 
prove their attractions, are sufficient to disturb a soul that is not harden- 
ed by much austerity and prudence. Yet, that these things should dis- 
compose the mind, is no matter of wonder. But it is a cause of deep as- 
tonishment and serious perplexity to observe, how the devil contrives by 
the very contrary arts to these to wound and injure the souls of men: for 
there are persons who, having escaped these snares, have been caught in 
others of a very different nature : for even a neglected face, and dishe- 
velled hair, and a slovenly attire, and unfashionable address, and blunt 
manners, and plain language, and inartificial gait, and unmusical voice, 
and a life of penury, passed amidst contempt, without a protector, and in 
solitude, have won those, who have noticed it, to .compassion, and thence 
led them on to the last stage of destruction, so, that many, who have not 
teen allured by the first temptations which I mentioned, as golden orna- 
ments, and perfumes, and apparel, and the rest, have been easily mastered 
by these, so far different from them, and perished. Since, therefore, a war 
is kindled in the soul of the spectator, and machinations surround him on 
every side through the poverty of some, and the riches of others, through 
the magnificence of wealth, and the carelessness of want, through refine- 
ment in one case, and simplicity in another, how shall he find time to 
breathe, with so many dangers enclosing him in a circle ?" Pp. 177-179* 

Our next quotation is a passage in which Chrysostom declares his 
own feelings of terror, in the prospect of being invested with the 
ministerial office. It is solemnizing and affecting to read such pas- 
sages, — and not the less so because the writer seems to have no idea 
of any fitness for the office, save in the possession of some mysterious 
purity of soul, — no way of obtaining this save by penances and mor- 
tification, — and alas ! no consolation in the want of this holiness, 
from the knowledge of Him 6 who of God is made unto us wisdom, 
righteousness, sanctification, and redemption.' 

" Since the day on which you first hinted to me your suspicion that 
this measure was in agitation, I have often felt as if my frame would dis- 
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solve. With such fear, such horror have I been encompassed : for on 
contrasting the glory, the holiness, the spiritual beauty, the wisdom, the 
comeliness of the bride of Christ with my own contrary imperfections, I 
never ceased to bewail her condition and to vex myself, groaning under 
continual dismay and apprehension, and saying to myself, ' Who is it 
that has contrived such a plot ? Of what crime has the church of God 
been guilty ? How has she so grievously provoked her lord, that she 
should now be brought under such a disgrace as to be committed to me 
who am the vilest of men ?' With these reflections continually upon my 
mind, being unable to bear the thought of such inconsistency, I lay 
speechless, astonished, and incapable either of sight or hearing; and 
when this stupefaction had left me, (for I had some intermissions), it 
was succeeded by tears and melancholy ; and when again I had taken 
my £11 of tears, my terror returned, agitating, and confounding, and un- 
settling my understanding. In such a tempest have I passed the inter- 
val. You did not know it indeed. You thought I was in peace. But 
I will now endeavour to describe to you the agony of my soul : for when 
you have heard it you will forgive me, and withdraw the charges you 
have preferred. Hotf then, by what means can I reveal it to you ? If 
you would understand it thoroughly, it could only be by my laying my 
heart naked before you ; which being impossible, I will endeavour never- 
theless to represent to you as well as I may, by some faint image, the 
horror of my distress at that period, wishing you only to collect my feel- 
ings from the description." Pp. 207—209.' 

Our last extract is rather a long one, but we cannot keep it back, 
both because it contains a vivid though oratorical description of the 
Christian warfare, and also because it is one of the best specimens of 
ChrysostonTs style we know. It would sound rather like magnilo- 
quence than eloquence in our day ; but it was doubtless deemed the 
very height of sublimity in his, and drew forth those deafen- 
ing plaudits from the audience, which had become so common 
in those days, and which Chrysostom honestly, we doubt not, but in 
vain, attempted to check. 

" But to show you the extent of my terror and confusion, let us now 
pass to another scene I Let there be an army, consisting of cavalry, in- 
fantry, and marines ! Let the number of galleys cover the sea ! Let 
the columns of infantry and cavalry cover the plains and the summits of 
the mountains ! Let the brazen arms glitter in the sun I let the corus- 
cation of the helmets and of the shields be reflected in its beams ! let 
the clash* of spears and the tramp of horses rise to the very heaven ! and 
let neither sea nor land be seen, but only brass and steel in every direc- 
tion ! Then let fierce, and savage, and barbarous enemies be set in 
array against them, and the moment of engagement be at hand! After 
this let some one, laying sudden hold on a child, nursed in the fields, 
who knows nothing beyond his pipe and crook, arm him with brazen 
armour, and lead him through the whole camp, showing him the com- 
panies, the archers, slingers, centurions, generals, heavy-armed troops, 
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horsemen, spearmen, galleys, captains, the armed marines, and the en- 
gines, prepared in the ships I Let him show him, too, all the array of 
the enemies, their terrific looks, the peculiar form of their arms, and 
their infinite multitude ! Let him point out* to him the dells, and the 
precipices, and the defiles ! and let him further show him on the side of 
the enemy horses that fly by magic, and soldiers borne through the air ! 
Let him explain to him the power and the form of every charm, recount 
the calamities of war, the cloud of javelins, the snow-storm of arrows, 
the deep mist, the impossibility of seeing, and the black night produced 
by the cloud of arrows, excluding by their closeness the beams of the 
sun, the blinding dust doubling the effect of the darkness, the torrents of 
blood, the shrieks of the fallen, the shouts of the conquerors, the heaps 
of men overthrown, the wheels bathed in blood, the horses thrown down 
with their riders by the number of dead bodies in their way, the earth 
exhibiting all these scenes in promiscuous confusion, — blood, and bows, 
and arrows, the armour of horses and heads of men, lying together, — and 
arms, and legs, and necks, and breasts transfixed — brains dashed about 
with spears, and the point, broken off from the point of an arrow, yet 
having an eye attached to it ! and let him enumeVate the disasters be- 
falling the fleet, — some galleys burnt in the deep, some sinking with the 
crew, — the roar of the waters, the confusion of the mariners, the shout 
of the soldiers, the mingled foam of billows and blood rushing at once upon 
all the vessels — the dead upon the benches, the drowned, the swimming, the 
shipwrecked — some of them washed about in the waves, and choking 
the passage for the ships I and, after he has thus minutely instructed him 
in all the tragedies of war, let him add next those horrors of captivity 
and slavery, which are worse than every death ! and when he has ex- 
plained the whole, let him bid him mount horse directly, and take the 
command of this army ! Do you think that the child will have strength 
to hear all this enumeration, and not faint instantly at the very first 
sight ! 

"Do not imagine, however, that in my account of this I have been 
guilty of exaggeration, or have made an hyperbolical statement ! For, 
pent up as we are in this body, like prisoners , in a dungeon*, we cannot 
discern the invisible powers. Could you, however, with these eyes be- 
hold the black array of the devil, and his mad conflict, you would witness 
a battle much greater and more arduous than that which I have described 
to you, — a battle in which there is no brass or steel, no horses and wheeled 
chariots, no fire and arrows, no visible objects like any of these, but 
other instruments much more formidable. These enemies have no need 
of breastplates, or shields, or swords, or darts. The sight of this ac- 
cursed host is alone sufficient to paralyse a soul which is not endued 
with superior courage, and withal furnished by God with still greater 
foresight than valour. Were it possible, by laying aside this body, or 
even with this body ocularly to survey all his array and war without fear 
or giddiness, you would see not torrents of blood, or dead bodies, but so 
many fallen souls. You would perceive wounds so grievous, that you 
would deem the scene of war which I just now detailed to you mere 
child's play and idle pastime, not actual warfare. So many are there 
struck down by him every day. And the mortification which these 
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wounds occasion is not like that produced by the others, but as different 
from it as the soul is different from the body; for when the sou] is 
wounded and falls, it does not lie down like the body, without sensation, 
but is tortured afterwards, and pines under an evil conscience, and after 
its separation at the hour of judgment, is delivered over to everlasting 
vengeance." 

The winding up of this sounding passage is brief but impressive. 

" Amongst us also the time of battle is soon over, and within a short 
period there are many cessations. The approach of night, weariness of t 
slaughter, the hour of food, and many other circumstances naturally 
make the soldier desist, that he may put off his armour, and recruit and 
refresh himself with food and drink, and recover his strength by many 
other meanB. But as fo the assaults of the wicked one, he who would 
escape from them without a wound can never lay aside his arms. He 
must never take rest : for either he will fall and perish by losing his 
armour, or he must stand and watch in it. One of these two is 
unavoidable : for the enemy stands at all times at the head of 
his marshalled force, watching our indolence, and employing greater 
diligence for our destruction than we uBe for our salvation : and being 
invisible, and attacking us suddenly, which occasions innumerable evils, 
he thus renders the war in which we must engage with him much more 
harassing than that with men, who are not constantly on the alert." 
Pp. 215, 216. 

We must now leave Chrysostom and his Treatise in the hands of 
our readers. We trust they have gathered something which may 
not be unprofitable. With all the many errors with which it is 
defaced, it contains something which may stimulate the faithful, and 
arouse, perchance, the unfaithful ministers of our day. If this blind 
ascetic of Antioch, who knew so little of Christ and his gospel, could 
thus feel and speak concerning the ministry of souls, — if he could 
thus weep and tremble, — may we not stand rebuked for our levity 
and sloth ? May we not be led to cherish a deeper solemnity of life, 
and to press after greater holiness of heart, seeing we know the foun- 
tain of all strength and purity — a fountain of which he seems to 
have known so little ? 



NOTE, 

In reference to one of our statements in the article on Prophecy in our 
last, we have received a communication from Mr Scott, from which, in justice 
to him, we quote the following paragraph, as correcting a misrepresentation 
of his views into which we had been unwittingly led. We have reason to 
know that many besides ourselves were misled, by the language used by 

VOL. XVIII. NO. i. i 
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Mr Scott, into the idea that he held that all the millennial nations were 
merely restored to Adam's righteousness, but not united to Christ. This 
doctrine he disclaims, and states his own opinions thus : — " Although I be- 
lieve that all mankind shall be restored to Adam's original holiness, yet all 
the non-apostatizing shall be moreover indwelt and upheld by the Holy Spirit, 
and united to Christ, while the innumerable multitude of Gog and Magog 
shall, after the loosing of Satan, not continue to be dependent upon God- 
can not be united to Christ, or dwelt in by his Spirit, else they could not fall 
away ; that is, though Gog and Magog are in God's word included (if tbey 
exist) among the righteous nations as righteous, yet that cannot be Christ's 
imputed righteousness, or the indwelling of his Holy Spirit, else apostacy 
would be impossible. The apostacy of Gog and Magog is proof of my asser- 
tion, that they cannot be indwelt by the Spirit or united to Christ as his peo- 
ple; but all those who do not apostatize must be so indwelt and united to 
Christ, else they also would fall like Gog and Magog." 



CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The Scottish Church Question. By the Rev. A. Svdow. London : Nisbet, 

1845. 

The Rev. Adolphus Sydow is Chaplain to his Majesty the King of Prussia. 
As such he occupies a position of no inconsiderable influence and importance. 
Situated, in regard to tne Prussian sovereign, somewhat in the relationship in 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury stands to our own, be enjoys more of the 
confidence of the king; and, though invested neither with rank nor title, is 
admitted as fully into the courts of royalty*. 

In 1843 he came to London with his Majesty, and from thence be hastened to 
Scotland to be present at the memorable General Assembly of that year. Re- 
turning to the south, he remained a considerable time in London, partly it is 
said at the request of her Majesty and Prince Albert, with whom he had fre- 
quent intercourse. During that intercourse, it is rumoured that the Scottish 
Church question was frequently the subject of conversation, Prince Albert 
especially taking no small interest in it. In this way the real nature and 
merits of our controversy were brought into high places, and expounded in 
the hearing of those from whom they would have been otherwise totally ex- 
cluded. It is farther reported that these conversations did not end there, but 
gave origin to a work which Mr. Sydow has just published, and to which we 
take this opportunity of referring our readers. 

Whether all these rumours be correct we shall not undertake to say. But 
it is certain that Mr Sydow is Chaplain to the King of Prussia, — that he was 
in Edinburgh in May 184-3, —that he was in London during the summer fol- 
lowing, — that he had intercourse with the Queen and Prince Albert, — and 
that he has now published his thoughts upon our Free Church question, is 
the shape of an octavo volume of about 200 pages, which now lies before us. 

God has his own way of carrying the truth into places by man deemed 
hopeless and inaccessible. None of us conceived it likely that a true repre- 
sentation of our case would ever reach our own Court or the Court of 
Prussia. They might hear the vague rumour -of the mighty movement, thej 
might also be furnished with all manner of distortions and misrepresentations 
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as to oar object and proceedings ; but we scarcely thought it possible that 
there would be placed before them a volume in which the whole question is 
clearly and fully stated, — and this too by one whose station and character 
will tend, in no small degree, to disarm prejudice, and secure for us at least a 
calm and patient hearing. But so, in the good providence of God, it has been 
ordered. An impartial witness has been raised up on our behalf in the Prus- 
sian Court. This witness is not content with testifying for us in private, be 
conies boldly forward before his own sovereign and before the world, to 
maintain our cause. Though occupying a high station, and enjoying the con- 
fidence of his sovereign, he hesitates not to cast in his lot with the Free 
Church of Scotland, and to proclaim before Europe his opiuion of the right- 
eousness of their cause. Nor does he do so as a generous spectator might do, 
who admired the conduct of a party, and yet withheld his approbation from 
their principles* In both our proceedings and principles he is thoroughly at 
one with us. He has studied the question most minutely. He has examined 
the nature and bearing of our principles, He has made himself master of its 
whole history from the Reformation downwards. And being thus prepared 
and warranted to deliver his opinion, he unhesitatingly gives his verdict in 
favour both of the past proceedings and present position of the Free Church. 

We thankfully accept the testimony both because of its own intrinsic value 
and because of the quarter from which it comes. It may help to dissipate 
many a prejudice, and secure an unbiassed hearing for the truth in places 
otherwise unapproachable. And we cannot help observing in this, another of 
the many instances on record, in which when man has shut every door by 
which truth can enter, God opens' in some unexpected way, one of bis 
own, through which it enters and has free course, in spite of all the hostility 
of man. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the contest is ended, and that therefore such 
a work as this is needless, as well as out of date. The warfare, so far from 
being ended, is only beginning. The heat of battle may be over in Scotland, 
but it has passed over to England, and is there kindling up with terrible ve- 
hemence, and not the less so because a blind and infatuated episcopate is set- 
ting itself to smother it with mere unreasoning force. Nor will it end with 
England. It will soon reach Continental States and Churches, and, perhaps, 
in the course of ten years, Mr Sydow may be branded by one party, and hailed 
by another, as the originator of a revolution in Prussia, only second to that in 
which Scotland has led the way. 

On the Gospel by St Luke. London: 1815. 

We should have liked better had the Author of this little work omitted the 
epithet Saint, which he here applies to the Evangelist It is certainly not 
scriptural. But we must not quarrel with a word, more especially as we are 
not going to enter into a criticism of his volume, but merely to select some 
of the choicest passages for the benefit of our readers. Some of them are 
very choice and beautiful indeed. 

. " But all this different service of the same Spirit by the different Evange- 
lists, is not incongruity, but fulness and variety. The oil with which Aaron 
was anointed, and which was mystically the fulness and virtue that rests on 
our adorable Lord, was made up of different odours, myrrh, calamus, cassia, 
&nd cinnamon (Ex. xxx.) We may say that it is the office of one Evangelist 
after another, to produce different parts in this rare and sweet compound of 
the sanctuary, to tell out different excellencies and perfections in Jesus, the 

Christ of God. For who could tell out all? Surely it was sufficient joy and 
honour for one servant, however favoured with such near revelations, to trace 
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even one of them. The saint has the jsweet profit of all together, and in lan- 
guage prepared for him, can turn to the Beloved, and say, * because of the 
savour of thy good ointment*, thy name is as ointment poured forth.' 

" Now in the midst of this various service thus distributed among the Evaa- 
gelists, we shall find, I judge, that St Luke occupies his peculiar place, by 
presenting Jesus to us as ' the man, Christ Jesus,' or the anointed man. The 
Lord, in St Matthew, meets the Jew! as their Messiah; in St Mark, he meets 
a needy world as the servant of that need; in St John he meets the Church 
or heavenly family as the Son of the Father, to train them for their heavenly 
home; but here in St Luke, he meets the human family, to speak with them 
as the one only sanctioned Son of man." P£. iv. v. 

44 But nothing less than the joy of the Lord in ourselves, and his praise in 
the thoughts and delights of his saints, should lead a step onward even in 
such holy paths as these. But surely it should be the common delight of all 
his saints to trace him in all his goings. For where are we to have our 
eternal joys but in him and with him? What, beloved, is suited to our de- 
lights, if Jesus and his ways be not? What is there in any object to awakes 
joy, that we do not find in him ? What are those "affections and sympathies, 
which either command or soothe our hearts, that are not known in him? Is 
love needed to make us happy? If so, was ever love like his? If beauty can 
engage the sense, is it not to perfection in Jesus ? If the treasures of the 
mind delight us in another, if richness and variousness fill and refresh us, have 
we not all this in its fulness in the communicated mind of Christ? Indeed, 
beloved, we should challenge our hearts to find their joys in him. For we 
are to know him so for ever. And learning the perfections and beauties of 
his blessed word is one of the many helps which we have whereby to advance 
in our souls this joy in the Lord. May this present meditation serve this end 
in us, through the Spirit*, for the Lord's sake 1" Pp. viii. ix. 

" Now this scene in the Pharisee's house is one of great moral value. It 
shows us that nothing rightly or really introduces us to Jesus but our sin. 
Admiration of him as a teacher, or as a doer of miracles, will never throw as 
across his path according to God. It is only sin and the sense of it that can 
really introduce us to the Son of God, for he is a Saviour, and sent to us of 
the blessed God as such. Nicodemus was led to him as a doer of mighty works; 
but Nicodemus must be born again, must get other thoughts of him, ere be 
can duly go to him. So here, this Pharisee. It is clear that it was not as a 
sinner he knew him. He had been attracted, amiably attracted too, by some- 
thing which he had seen or heard in him, and he prepares him a feast. But 
there is another in the house who reaches him by a different path altogether. 
She is a sinner of the city, and her sin brings her to him, and she prepares 
another feast for him, and it is at her feast, and not at the Pharisee's, the 
Lord really seats himself. Her tears, and ointment, and kisses, are the feast 
at which the Son of God sits, while all the costlier provision of the host is 
passed by. 

" This is very blessed. It is the sinner who really provides the feast and the 
company for Jesus. Neither the table nor the friends of the Pharisee were 
quite the thing for him. It is only the faith of a sinner, apprehending him as 
the Saviour, that can spread a table for the Son of God in this wilderness- 
world. And I observe that in every place where the conversion of Levi the 
publican is recorded, we are told immediately afterwards, that he prepared 
meat for the Lord in his own house. For he was one of those whom Jesus 
came down from the bright heavens to visit. He was a publican, an owned 
and published sinner in the world, and Jesus was the Saviour. The faith of 
such therefore opened the door and entertained him, made him welcome in his 
own proper character, while every thing else, could really only keep him out- 
side still. 
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" It is indeed our joy to know this and believe it. And when we begin as 
sinners with a Saviour, our journey is wonderful and glorious beyond all 
thought, for our sin leads us to Christ, and then Christ leads us to the 
father. And what a path that is ! It stretches all along from the darkest 
and most distant places of creation, where sin and death reign, up to the 
highest heavens, where love and glory dwell and shine for ever. Angels have 
their own untainted sphere to move in, but they have never trod such a path 
as this. The Church passes from a sinner's darkness into God's marvellous 
light, and {here has been nothing like that, and none but a sinner, conscious 
of the value of the Son of God, can understand it.'' Pp. 46 — 48. - 

" We have, however, a painful instance of the way in which the Lord was 
liable to be intruded on in this low-thoughted world. He was at this moment, 
as we have seen, happy in thoughts of heavenly things, when a lawyer pro- 
poses an inquiry to him, which came from other sources and springs altoge- 
ther. But he bows his head to the intrusion and comes down to man's level. 
And in many other places, as here, we may notice the ease and patience with 
which he ever turned himself towards man. I have already noticed the way 
in which be occasionally comes forth in divine glory at the bidding of faith 
(page 43), but his ease as a teacher or a healer coming forth at the call of man's 
ignorance or need, is equally lovely in its place. Nothing was too glorious in 
God for Jesus to assume, when faith unveiled him ; and nothing too little in 
man for him to wait on, when necessity or ignorance appealed to him. And 
in all this he was never in haste, as though he felt he was meeting a difficulty, 
but always turns in the graceful as well as gracious ease of conscious power, 
telling the occasion, let it be what it may, that he was equal to it." P. 70. 

" He needs not our commendation, beloved ; but it should be happy to any 
of us to ponder his perfections and admire his beauty. And I am sure that 
these reflections are of value now-a-days. For the present is a time when 
many are running to and fro, and knowledge is increasing. And this should 
be a caution to our souls ; for the saint has always to watch against what is 
called the spirit of the times. St Paul, when he prays for the saints, that they 
may grow in knowledge, first desires that they might have spiritual under- 
standing. (Eph. i. 17, 18. Col. i. 8.) For the mere intellect is not valued. 
Rather let us lay our inquiries aside, than follow them in the acuteness of 
human ability. And is it, beloved, out of season to recur to the thought of 
one who lived to Christ in days before our's?— that the desire to know much 
even in spiritual things may be the witness thai God himself is not known in 
reality. To know himself, is life eternal; and as another of our own day has 
most profitably observed — the natural man often receives truth more quickly 
than the saint, because the saint has to learn it in his conscience, to have that 
exercised before God by what he is learning. Most needful is this admonition. 
We may hasten to be wise and full of knowledge in this busy age, and thus 
the soul be injured." P. 91. 

" What can surpass this in consolation to us ? These poor publicans, these 
tainted ones of the city, would have no business in the Pharisee's house; nor 
did they affect to follow the Lord with the multitude, for they are unworthy, 
and know that they are without strength. But they can go and touch the 
hem of his garment, or take their pitchers to the fountain, and there ' in shame 
and poverty sit down.' And so they do, and so they are welcome to do. He 
is happier to give them than they are to receive. Jesus had now travelled far, 
—far in spirit, I mean. He had gone to, and through, and from, the house of 
the- Pharisee, and along the road with admiring crowds, but it was wearisome 
to. him. He found no rest, till now that the poor sinner came to get from him. 
But the joy that fills this chapter tells us his weariness was now over. The 
fold that had received the lost sheep, the house that witnessed the recovered 
piece of money, and the home of the father that had entertained the returned 
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prodigal, set off, as in figures, the Saviour's joy now to the midst of publicans 
and sinners. 

" This is beyond expression — wonderful to tell it ; but this to Jesus was the 
bouse of God, this was the gate of heaven to him. And we ought to wait at 
it for a little longer. He had been charged by the Pharisees with receiving 
sinners, as though his ministry did not secure righteousness, but gave liberty 
to evil. Of course he might have pleaded variousmnswers to this; he might 
have defended his grace to sinners, on the ground of the necessity of the case, 
or on the ground of God's glory. But in this chapter, from beginning to end, 
in each of the lovely parables, he vindicates it simply on the ground of thejoy 
that he, and the Father, and all heaven itself, were finding in it. 

" Only think of that, beloved. If the Lord God be asked a reason for these 
his ways of salvation with you and me, he says that he takes delight in them 
—they make him and his glorious habitation to rejoice. What assurance, 
what consolation spring from that! Would his neighbours, think you, mur- 
mur at the shepherd's joy over his lost sheep now found by him ; or the wo- 
man's friends grudge her pleasure, as she swept her piece of money into her 
lap ? They would, the rather, make this the matter of joy to themselves. 
And so it is with God; it is his own joy in the salvation of sinners, that Jesus 
proposes as his warrant or vindication. And why should man either murmur 
or disbelieve ? May not the Lord prepare joy for himself, as well as the shep- 
herd ? Nay, though it cost him toil and sacrifice; as the shepherd bad to go 
to the wilderness, and the woman to sweep the house. But who dare deny 
our hearts the assurance and consolation of this? Let us cherish the thought 
deeply in our souls, that the gospel of our peace is. the spring of joy to him 
who planned and accomplished it, that our God has done nothing less than 
this, laid the scene of his own happiness in our salvation, as these parables tes- 
tify to us." Pp. 99, 100. 

" Precious faith — it deals with God. The prodigal was silent. He did not 
stay his father's hand, as though he was doing too much for him. That might 
have appeared modest and humble, but it would not have been so — for true 
humbleness forgets ourselves, and faith in him had other things to deal with. 
It might have fed in silence on the well-known truth, that the ascending affec- 
tions are never equal to the descending, A child never loves a parent with 
the intenseness with which a parent loves his child. Yea, and more than this 
— the parent is satisfied to have it so. A father is satisfied to know that his 
love will never get its * recompense in the same' from the bosom of bis child. 
These thoughts might have fed the silent heart of the prodigal, as he ate of 
the fattened calf. And they should be our thoughts toward our heavenly 
Father. Not that he is indifferent to the state of our hearts towards him. 
That would be neither his glory nor our joy. But he knows that Aw love will 
ever be the larger. He will ever be the one to ' exceed' — as David with Jona- 
than. For he is in the higher place, and that place will maintain its rights 
and attributes. And it is among the attributes of the descending affection 
(which comes out of the higher place), as I have said-, to flow with the richer 
and more generous current; and all that faith has to do is to allow this, and to 
rejoice just because it is so. Faith ascends to God, and makes that journey in 
silence. Not even the complaints and confessions of a righteous self-judging 
spirit are to be heard. But nothing but that ' light which no man can ap- 
proach unto* can transcend the elevation of that rest and dwelling-place up to 
which it bears the heart in triumph. « Lord, increase our faith,* may well b* 
the breathing of our souls, beloved!" Pp. 105, 106. 
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The Church in the Navy and Army. A New Series. Edin. W. Innes. 1844. 

This volume, like its predecessor, is full of interest. Its narratives are well- 
selected, and in general, very striking. It is fitted to be useful, not only in 
the circle for which it is intended, but in others also. It is a book which all 
may read with profit. We select two anecdotes as specimens. 

'* The admiral was not only a very profane man, but also a very proud and 
haughty man ; keeping his officers at a great distance, and not allowing any 
common sailor to think of entering his elegantly furnished cabin. Of course 
I felt it my solemn duty not to neglect the opportunity of attempting to do good, 
under the Divine blessing, to this influential but dark and benighted soul. I 
therefore placed on the table Wilberforce's book on Practical Christianity; 
marking some passages with a pencil which I thought applied to his case ; and 
doubling down the leaves of the book at certain portions of it which I thought 
might be useful. 

•• One day he took up the book, and reading its title exclaimed, ' A book on 
Christianity, by a member of parliament, and a member too for one of the 
largest counties in England !' This seemed to excite his great surprise. He 
took up the book and read some parts of it, till he came to one of the passages 
which I had marked with pencil. As it bore closely on his own case, he seem- 
ed to feel its application ; it made him very angry; and at last he threw down 
the book, took up his cocked hat, and went on deck. In the course of a few 
days finding the same book on the table, he took it up again, and read on till 
he came to another of the passages I had especially marked ; this produced a 
burst of displeasure; he threw the book upon the floor, and walked out. Dur- 
ing the interval, however, he from time to time looked with a side-long but 
angry glance at myself, as if he said, you put that book for me, and marked it 
for me ; I however took no notice, but went on reading as before. 

" It was some time after this, that seeing the same book on the table he 
took it up once more ; this was an interesting occasion. I now saw him put 
one hand to the side of his face, and then the other to the other, as one wrapt 
in deep attention. He went on from time to time thus reading, till he finished 
the book. When he came to the close of it, he said to roe, * Tell me honestly, 
did you not put that book for me — mark it for me — double down the leaves 
for me ?' ( I did, Sir.' ' I thank God/ he said, ( that that book was ever 
written ; it has been the means under God, of showing me what a poor sinner 
I am, and where alone 1 can ever hope for salvation.' 

" Who can declare the joy of my heart at this intelligence. Of course, it led 
to the most interesting conversation. How delightful was it to see the heart 
of this once proud, haughty, and blasphemous sailor laid low before the cross 
of the Son of God, — to behold him meek, lowly, and docile as a little child, — 
to see by degrees his deep concern for all his officers, and all his men as to 
their spiritual condition, — to see his kind and condescending conduct to his 
officers and men, talking with them about their souls, and to remark every 
morning and evening those who were willing, coming and bending their knees 
in devotion on the splendid carpet of his cabin. Nor was the blessed effect 
confined to the admiral himself. There seemed to be a general inquiry 
through the ship on that great question, ' What must I do to be saved ?' With 
those in whom I felt satisfied that there was a work of grace upon their hearts, 
I often met for prayer and conversation, and every month we met in his ca- 
bin for the celebration of the Lord's Supper. Thus was the Lord pleased to 
bless this feeble instrumentality, and to work his own ends by means the most 
inadequate. When the admiral returned to the Downs, he wrote to Mr Wil- 
berforce a letter with deep and affectionate acknowledgments of the debt of 
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gratitude which, under God, he owed him for the book that had been the 
means of so much good to bis soul." Pp. 11-13. 

" On my return home from a gay watering-place about the latter end of 
September 1823, I was asked by a lady who was on a visit to the family, if I 
had met with the Rev. Henry Marty n in India? 1 replied that I had not even 
beard of such a person. She said she had his memoirs, and if I would like 
to read the book she would bring it Thinking it might recal to my recollec- 
tion scenes and circumstances connected with India of an amusing nature, I 
replied, that I should be glad to see it She immediately brought it, and I 
retired after luncheon to my bed-room. 

" My conduct heretofore had been considered by my friends amiable and 
commendable ; although 1 lost no opportunity of engaging in every scene of 
gaiety and dissipation that presented itself. I was a few years before this, 
when iii India, visited with a most distressing family bereavement. The pain- 
ful event occasioned me much and long-continued distress of mind. On this 
occasion, 1 was led to ask, while suffering from intense mental grief, why has 
the Lord thus afflicted me ? and I remember a near and dear relation saying 
in answer, ' whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.' I did not understand this 
passage quoted from Scripture, and I fear the dear and affectionate individual 
did not, and may not even now, I lament to think, comprehend the spiritual 
scope and meaning of that affecting portion of the word of God. But now 
the Lord by his messenger, who though dead, yet liveth in the memoir of that 
dear child of God, under the Holy Spirit's teaching, opened my eyes to see 
and my heart to receive greedily the word of life, f had proceeded but a short 
way in the memoir, when my attention was arrested by the consideration of 
what God had done for lost, ruined, and rebellious man, in giving the Son of 
his love a ransom for sinners. I immediately locked the door of my bed-room 
to prevent intrusion, and read with increasing interest what the Lord had done 
for Henry Martyn. I saw myself a lost creature ; but at the same moment, I 
may say it was revealed 4o me that I might appropriate the cleansing blood of 
the Lamb shed for sinners. The plan of salvation by Christ was suddenly 
made known to me in nil its fulness and plainness ; I was overcome with 
sorrow for my long-continued resistance to the will of God: but my joy and 
thankfulness was unspeakably great ; my heart was full, and I poured it oat 
before the Lord." 

" 1 immediately purchased a Bible, and with little intermission I read and 
treasured up the blessed word in my mind. This instantaneous change pro- 
duced corresponding change of conduct and conversation. My tongue and 
my pen were unceasingly employed in speaking of Jesus." Pp. 36, 37. 



Elements of Sacred Truth for the Young. By John Abercrombie, M.D. &c 
Part I. Edin. : W. Whyte & Co. 

The little volume before us, interesting and valuable in itself, acquires addi- 
tional interest from the fact, that it is the last work of one whose loss the 
church and country have so lately been called to deplore. This, like many 
of the former works of Dr Abercrombie, is intended chiefly for the young : 
" the ambition" of the author as stated in the Introduction, " is to have his 
name associated with those solemn and sacred hours when the Christian pa- 
rent calls around him the children of his heart, and feeling-all the uncertainty 
of the life which is passing over them, seeks to raise their minds to a life that 
is never to end." This amiable and characteristic ambition is already in great 
measure realized, and we doubt not, will be yet more so ere long. The name 
of Dr Abercrombie is not more honoured by the medical faculty for his high 
professional attainments, than it is loved by the Christian for the virtues and 
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graces which his character exhibited, and for his abundant labours of love, and 
cherished by the Christian parent for the valuable aid his writings afford in 
the training and development of the youthful mind. The volume commences 
with a brief outline of the mental processes by which we acquire, retain, and 
recal knowledge ; but the mental process most insisted on, is " that by which, 
from our various objects of knowledge and of memory, we select particular 
facts or truths and make them special objects of attention and reflection." We 
are too apt to be satisfied with storing up certain truths in our memory, with- 
out presenting them to the mind as objects of reflection. The evil effects of 
this are observable in reference to all kinds of truth, but are in no case so fa- 
tal as in reference to sacred truth. How innumerable are the cases in which 
the mind is amply furnished with the knowledge of the truths necessary to 
salvation, without any suitable emotions being excited, or any corresponding 
change in the character produced. It matters not how well-calculated these 
truths may be to excite these emotions or to produce such a change, if instead 
of being made the objects of serious and earnest contemplation, they are shut 
up unheeded and unused in the secret recesses of the mind. It is true that 
the Spirit's operation is necessary to produce a saving change, but it is also 
true that this reflection is one of the means made use of in accomplishing this 
end. It is to the various parts of the volume in which this subject is spoken 
of, that we are disposed to attach the greatest value. The same principle is 
also made use of in explanation of the fact, that moral perversity of soul pro- 
duces obliquity of judgment in matters involving sacred truth. The attention 
given to any subject depends on the interest felt in it, when, therefore, a man 
is indifferent to religious truth, he will withhold his attention from it; 
but when, instead of indifference, aversion is felt, he will not only withhold 
his attention from such truths as the holiness of the Divine character, and the 
purity of the Divine law, but will give a dishonest degree of attention to the 
arguments in support of doctrines more pleasing to the natural man, so that 
we cannot wonder that, his conclusions are false. The same principle is made 
use of in explanation of a man's responsibility for his belief, and for the ob- 
jects of his affection. It is true that a simple volition cannot, from the con- 
stitution of the mind, produce belief in a truth, or love of an object ; but it is 
in the power of the mind to give its attention to such things as would produce 
belief on the one hand or love on the other; and there is criminality in with- 
holding the attention from such things. 

The volume closes with some excellent practical rules to which we would 
call the attention of the reader. 

As the title page indicates, the present volume is intended to be the first 
part of a series, our only regret in reference to it is, that it must also be the 
last. 



The Presbyterian's Armoury. A Treatise of Miscellany Questions. By 

George Gillespie. Edinburgh: R. Ogle. 184-4. 
Aaron's Rod Blossoming, $*c. By George Gillespie. Edinburgh : R. Ogle. 

1844. 
Sermons and Controversial Pieces, of George Gillespie. Edinburgh : R. 

Ogle. 1844. 

A Dispute against the English Popish Ceremonies obtruded on the Church 

of Scotland. By George Gillespie. Edinburgh: R.Ogle. 1844. 

Gillespie was one of the ablest, and most learned controversialists of his 
day. His works are exceedingly valuable, both for their logic, their learning 
and - their, spirituality. His style is vigorous, though perhaps occasionally 
turgid. The present edition of bis works, published by Mr Ogle, will be duly 
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such things as have been the accursed means of tbe church's desolation, 
which peradventure might seem to some of you to have least harm or evil in 
them, are the ceremonies of kneeling in the act of receiving the Lord's sup- 
per, cross in baptism, bishopping, holidays, &c , which are pressed under the 
name of things indifferent; yet if you survey the sundry inconveniences and 
grievous consequences of the same, you will think far otherwise. The vain 
shows and shadows of these ceremonies have hid and obscured the substance 
of religion ; the true life of godliness is smothered down and suppressed by 
the burden of these human inventions; for their sakes, many, who are both 
faithful servants to Christ, and loyal subjects to the king, are evil spoken of, 
mocked, reproached, menaced, molested ; for their sakes Christian brethren 
are offended, and the weak are greatly scandalised ; for their sakes the most 
powerful and painful ministers in the land are either thrust out, or threatened 
to be thrust out from their callings; for their sakes the best qualified and 
most hopeful expectants are debarred from entering into the ministry ; for 
their sakes the seminaries of learning are so corrupted, that few or no good 
plants can come forth from thence ; for their sakes many are admitted into the 
sacred ministry, who are either popish and Arminianised, who minister to the 
flock poison instead of food ; or silly ignorants, who can dispense no whole- 
some food to the hungry ; or else vicious in their lives, who draw many with 
them into the dangerous precipice of soul-perdition ; or lastly, so earthly- 
minded, that they favour only the things of this earth, not the things of the 
Spirit of God ; who feed themselves, but not the flock, and to whom the 
Great Shepherd of the sheep will say, ' The diseased have ye not strengthen- 
ed, neither have ye healed that which was sick, neither have ye bound up 
that which was broken, neither have ye brought again that which was driven 
away, neither have ye sought that which was lost,' Ezek. xxxiv. 4. Simple 
ones, who have some taste and relish of popish superstition, (for many such 
there be in the land), do suck from the intoxicated drugs of conformity, the 
softer milk which makes them grow in error. And who can be ignorant 
what a large-spread Popery, Arminianism, and reconciliation with Rome, 
have taken among the arch-urgers of the ceremonies ? What marvel that 
Papists clap their hands ? for they see the day coming which they wish for. 
Woe to thee, O land r which bears professed papists and avouched atheists, 
but cannot bear them who desire to ' abstain from all appearance of evil,' 
1 Thes. v. 22 ; for truth and equity are fallen in thee, and ' he that departeth 
from evil maketh himself a prey,' Isa. lix. 14, 15. . 

The Presbyterian 9 8 Armoury. The Pastor and the Prelate^ 8fc. By the 
Rev. David Calderwood. Edinburgh : R. Ogle. 1843. 

In fighting the battles of our fathers over again it is well to have their ar- 
mour and weapons which they used so successfully. The men have passed 
away, but their works remain. — Works, the real value of which is now begin- 
ning to be fully understood and appreciated. We shall not venture either to 
characterize or commend the above treatise of Calderwood. It is too well 
known to require this. We rather prefer giving the sketch of his life, pre- 
fixed to it which will interest our readers. 

" David Calderwood was born in the year 1575. Of his birth-place, parent- 
age, and early life, we have no means of correctly ascertaining. It has been 
stated that he was by birth a gentleman, which, indeed, is very probable, as 
few, except those in the higher ranks of life, received so liberal an education 
as Calderwood appears to have possessed- Being early destined for the church, 
he was sent to the university of Edinburgh to be educated for that end, where 
he applied himself with great assiduity and attention to the study of Theology, 
critical and practical, and devoted much of his time to the investigation of 
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Ecclesiastical History. Being possessed of talents of a very high order, be 
took his degree of A.M. so early as 1593, and in 1604 he was appointed to a 
church in Crailing, near Jedburgh, where, by his virtues, public and private, 
and his faithfulness to his office, he gained the esteem and respect of all who 
knew him. 

" Calderwood, during his labours in the parish of Crailing, manifested great 
dislike to the episcopal form of church government, and few were more 
strenuous in their efforts to maintain the purity of the kirk. With a view to 
reconcile the minds of the people to the change intended to be imposed on 
them, the King sent the Earl of Dunbar, lord high treasurer, down to 
Scotland, accompanied by two or three ecclesiastics, in furtherance of that 
purpose. In 1608, when Law, Bishop of Orkney, came endowed with the 
office of visitor to the Presbyteries of Merse and Teviotdale, Calderwood, 
along with George Johnstone, minister of Ancrum, firmly and solemnly de- 
clined the bishop's jurisdiction, and protested against his authority; informa- 
tion of which coming to the King's ear, his commands to the Privy Council 
were, that they should be punished in an exemplary manner. Their punish- 
ment was, however, by the influence of the Earl of Lothian, mitigated to con- 
finement within the limits of their own parishes. In June 1617 Calderirood 
was summoned to appear before the High Commission Court, on the 8th of 
July, at St Andre ws. He accordingly obeyed the summons, and appeared at 
the appointed time. The King himself attended, and entered into a long dis- 
cussion with him regarding the protestation, in which he used many argu- 
ments and threats to bring him over to his own party, but he found Calder- 
wood too firm and true to his cause to be intimidated even by a kingly autho- 
rity. He was tijen removed and sent to the tolbooth of St Andrews, but was 
afterwards brought to the jail of Edinburgh. The Privy Council then order- 
ed that he banish himself from the kingdom before the following MichaeUnas, 
not to return till it was the King's pleasure; and, on his giving security to 
that effect, he was liberated, and allowed in the meantime to go back to Crail- 
ing, but was forbidden to preach. Lord Cranston, who was his security, made 
an application to the King to have his punishment changed to confinement 
within his own parish, but without effect He then petitioned that his banish- 
ment might be delayed till the end of April following, as the season was dan* 
g^rous for a sea voyage, and also that he might have time to get up his year's 
stipend. The King replied, that ' Howbeit he begged, it were no matter, he 
would know himself better the next time; and, for the season of the year, if 
he drowned in the seas, he might thank God that he had escaped a worse 
death.' Cranston, however, being so eager in his importunities, the King at 
last told him, that he would advise with his bishops. The time was thus de- 
layed till the 29th of August 16(9, when he set sail for Holland. In the 
meantime he had taken advantage of the delay thus afforded him, of writing a 
book called « Perth Assembly? which was condemned by the council in De- 
cember following, when the author was fortunately out of the way. During 
his exile in Holland, he wrote several works of a controversial nature, and, 
among others, appeared his celebrated treatise, called ' Altare Damascene' 
The title of this work is founded on 2 Kings xvi. 10, 1 1. It is one of great 
learning and research, and gives a complete view of the question at issue be- 
tween the Presbyterians and Episcopalians, as to church government, discip- 
line, and worship. It is said that King James, after perusing it, sat for some 
time looking very pensive, and when asked by one of his bishops what ailed 
him, he told him what book he had been reading. « Let not that trouble your 
Majesty,' said the bishop, ' I shall soon answer it.' ' Answer what, man?' 
father ' King ' ' There ** nothin S here but s <>"pture, reason, and the 
" In 1624 Calderwood returned to his native country, and remained p«- 
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vately a considerable time in Edinburgh. In 1638 he was appointed minister 
of Pencaitland, in East Lothian, and continued during the remainder of bh 
life to take an active part in the ecclesiastical affairs of the period, and devoU 
ed himself to the investigation and arrangement of all the memorials and do- 
cuments which could be found connected with the history of the Church of 
Scotland. The General Assembly of 1648 were very desirous that he should 
proceed with, and complete, his History of the Church ; and to enable him to 
carry on the work, they voted him. yearly a pension of eight hundred pounds 
Scots. He accordingly completed the design, and has left behind him a work . 
of great research, and immense importance and utility. There were four ma- 
nuscripts left of this valuable work. One of them is in the College Library 
of Glasgow; another is in the Advocates' Library of Edinburgh : a third was 
in the possession of the family of General Calderwood Durham of Largo, but 
has now been presented to the British Museum; and the fourth belongs to the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. An abridgment of this work, 
called * The True History of the Church of Scotland? was drawn up by Cal- 
derwood, and printed in 1678, under the auspices of Mr John Carstairs, Mr 
Robert M'Ward, and two or three others. 

" In 1651, when the English army was lying in East Lothian, Calderwood 
removed to Jedburgh. He had not been there long when he took unwell and 
died, having attained his 76th year. He was a man of undoubted piety and 
-virtue, and was one of the greatest champions for the cause of Presbyterian- 
ism the church could boast of. In learning and acuteness in Controversy, few 
in his time could equal him, which his works abundantly testify." Pp. 4-6. 

Select Practical Works of Knox .issued by the Committee for the publication 
of the Scottish Reformers and Divines. Edin. 184-5. 

This is the first of what promises to be a truly valuable series of cheap publi- 
cations. We are greatly delighted to meet with the works of John Knox, in 
so cheap a form, and in the thought that they are scattered wide and far over 
the land. The type is large and clear, — but perhaps in the general execution 
there might have been more neatness and taste displayed. The Treatise on 
Prayer has been injured and disjointed by the italic headings of the paragraphs. 
These seem to have been originally in the margin, as contents or catchwords, 
and ought not to have been thrown into the text. Their insertion has consi- 
derably marred the flow of the treatise. Perhaps also the paragraphs might 
have been better arranged, and greater pains taken to make the references to 
chapter and verse, full and correct. The explanation of Scottish words ought 
to be enlarged. A full glossary would be best,— which, along with a judici- 
ous index, would really make a finished volume. 

We trust that the Committee will not forget Baltnanes* Confession of 
Faitb, and Patrick Hamilton's Remains, known generally by the name of 
" Patrick's Places." The name of the latter is well known to our readers, 
and the former is a friend of John Knox, who published his works with a 
preface. 

* 

Impressions of America and the American Churches. From Journal of the 
Rev. G. Lewis. Edin.: Kennedy, 1845. 

We have neither time nor room to do justice to this volume in our present 
Number. We shall, if God will, return to it in our next. Our readers may 
gather much from it as to commerce and American ecclesiastical affairs. 
They will find it truly interesting, and full of information. 
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The Doctrine of Justification through Imputed Righteousness. By the Re?. 
D. Wilson. Edinburgh i James Wood. 1845. 

This is a neat and cheap reprint of a precious old treatise, first published in 
1775. " Christ for us," is the believers watchword and the believer's joy. 
<c Christ for us," is the essence of the glad tidings, and the rock on which the 
Church is built. This little work is a clear and vigorous statement of this 
glorious doctrine, and as such we commend it, and append the following ex- 
tract : 

" Hence, we may learn what is the nature, excellence, and glory of the 
gospel. The great design of it is to reveal to fallen men Christ as a Saviour, 
and his righteousness as the only ground of their acceptance with God. la 
the gospel, taken strictly, there are neither precepts nor threatenings. It re- 
quires nothing of sinners as a condition of life, but declares what Christ, the 
Surety, has done and suffered to procure it for them. It is just the good news 
or glad tidings of salvation purchased for sinners by his righteousness and 
blood, and freely promised to them through him. The law requires, even of 
man in his lapsed state, a perfect righteousness as the condition of justifica- 
tion; as that without which no son or daughter of Adam can find acceptance, 
or be received into a state of reconciliation and favour with God. It is the 
peculiar excellence and glory of the gospel to reveal that righteousness ; to 
show how sinful men, lying under the curse and condemnatory sentence of the 
law, may find it and become possessed of it, and so be admitted to the enjoy- 
ment of all that happiness which by sin they lost and forfeited. It declares 
that this righteousness is to be obtained, not by working, but by believing, 
or by receiving it as the free gift of God." Pp. 78, 79. 



By what Means may Ministers best Win Souls ? J By the Rev. R. Traill 
Edinburgh : James Wood. 1844. 

This is another most valuable reprint of the practical theology of the olden 
time. All may study it with profit, — specially ministers. It is just a book for 
. them, for their study, for their closet. With two brief extracts we shall en- 
rich our pages. 

" Ministers must pray much, if they would be successful. The apostles 
spent their time in this way, Acts vi. 3. Yea, our Lord Jesus preached all 
day, and continued all night alone in prayer to God. Ministers should be 
much in prayer. They use to reckon how many hours they spend in reading 
and study; it were far better, both with ourselves and the church of God, if 
more time were spent in prayer. Luther's spending three hours daily in se- 
cret prayer, Bradford's studying on his knees, and other instances of men in 
our time, are talked of rather than imitated. Ministers should pray for them- 
selves; for they have corruptions like other men, and have temptations that 
none but ministers are assaulted with. They should pray for their message. 
How sweet and easy is it for a minister (and likely it is to be more profitable 
to the people,) to bring forth that Scripture as food to the souls of his people, 
that he bath got opened to his own heart by the power of the Holy Ghost, in 
the exercise of faith and love in prayer ! A minister should pray for a bless- 
ii% on the word; and he should be much in seeking God, particularly for the 
people. It may be this may be the reason why some ministers of meaner gifts 
and parts are more successful than some that are far above them in abilities; 
not because they preach better, so much as because they pray more. Many 
good sermons are lost for lack of much prayer in study." Pp. 48-50. 

" Men, brethren, and fathers, you are called to a high and holy calling. Your 
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work is full of danger, full of duty*,and full of mercy. You are called to the 
winning of souls; an employment near akin unto our Lord's work, the saving of 
souls; and the nearer your spirits be in conformity to his holy temper and 
frame, the fitter you are for, and the more fruitful you shall be in your work. 
None of you are ignorant of the begun departure of our glory, and the daily 
advance of its departure, and the sad appearances of the Lord's being about to 
leave us utterly. Should not these signs of the times rouse up ministers unto 
greater seriousness?' What can be the reason of this sad observation, That 
when formerly a few lights raised up in the nation, did shine so as to scatter 
and dispel the darkness of Popery in a little time; yet now when there are 
more, and more learned men amongst us, the darkness comes on apace? Is it 
not because they were men filled with the Holy Ghost, and with power; and 
many of us are only filled with light and knowledge, and inefficacious notions 
of God's truth? Doth not always the spirit of the ministers propagate itself 
amongst the people ? A lively ministry, and lively Christians. Therefore be 
serious at heart; believe, and so speak; feel, and so sneak; and as you teach, " 
so do; and then the people will feel what you say, ana obey the word of God." 
Pp. 58, 59. 

Redemption in Israel, or Narratives of Conversions among the Jews. By M. 
A. 8. Barber. London : Seeley, 1844. 

These narratives form a volume of 356 pages. They are well selected, well 
written^ and most intensely interestiug. Let all who love Israel buy this 
volume for the sake of Israel, — and let all who love to trace the Spirit's work 
in instances of marvellous grace and wondrous ways of working, buy it, to 
have their faith strengthened, and their souls refreshed. We have but one 
slight remark to make of an opposite nature, and that is, that the interspersed 
reflections are sometimes rather long, and thus interrupt instead of illustrat- 
ing the narrative. 

Laodicea, or Religious Declension. An Essay by D. £. Ford. London : 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., 1844. 

There are many most valuable thoughts in this volume, — searching and 
solemnizing, though not profound. It may be useful to many in this cold age. 
Nevertheless we should have liked had there been more of a living, personal 
Saviour brought before us as our standard, — and a living personal Spirit ex- 
hibited, by whose indwelling alone we can be kept from Laodicean luke- 
warmness. We do not like to see a Christian minister collecting and pub- 
lishing all the testimonies of newspapers and magazines in his favour, — espe- 
cially when some of them are altogether worldly and political. We are not 
merely not to praise ourselves, but we are not to repeat the praises of others. 
This may be for our own honour, but it cannot be for the honour of Christ 

• Testimonies in Favour of the Principles and Procedure of the Free Church 
of Scotland. With an Introductory Notice, by the Rev. J. A. Wallace, 
Hawick. Edinburgh : Kennedy, 1844. 

This is entirely a work by itself. It is like no other work we know of in 
the whole Free Church controversy. It cannot be called a controversial work, 
and yet it is a most important work among the many called forth during these 
two years by our proceedings as a church. It has a plan of its own, and an 
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end of its own. Its object is to record the opinions of others with regard to 
our church. It enters into no arguments, but simply lays before us the sen- 
timents of the great and good, whose judgment is certainly of some weight 
and value. It is the only collection of such documents that exists, and it is a 
very complete one up to the time when it.was published, though considerable 
additions might be made to it since then. In any future history of the Free 
Church, we have no doubt that this volume will be referred to as furnishing 
a valuable treasure-house of documents, which otherwise would have been 
entirely lost, scattered as they are throughout the various newspapers of the 
day. 

Flowers of Zion, A Selection of Hymns and Sacred Poetry* Edinburgh : 
W. P. Kennedy. 1845. 

This selection embraces both modern hymns and those of older date, — some 
we observe of the age of the Covenant. David Dickson's famous hymn, 
Mother dear Jerusalem, is here given at full length, and with some correc- 
tions, which were much needed, from the many editions which have been 
published of it 

The volume is an exceedingly handsome one,— printed and done up in a 
most tasteful way. We append a few specimens. 

Sabbath Evening. ♦ 

Millions within thy courts have met, 

Millions this day before thee bow'd ; 
Their faces Zion-ward were set, 

Vows with their lips to thee they vow'd. 

But Thou, soul-searching God! hast known 

The hearts of all that bent the knee, 
And hast accented those alone 

In sp'rit and truth that worship'd Thee. 

People of many a tribe and tongue, 
Men of strange colours, climates, lands, 

Have heard thy truth, thy glory sung, 
And offered prayer with holy hands. 

Still, as the light of morning broke 

O'er island, continent, or deep, 
Thy far-spread family awoke, 

Sabbath all round the world to keep. 

From east to west the sun survey'd, 
From north to south, adoring throngs ; 

And still where evening stretch'd her shade, 
The stars came forth to hear their songs. 

Evening Time. 

At evening time, let there be light — 

Life's little day draws near its close ; 
Around me fall the shades of night, 
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The night of death, the grave's repose ; 
To crown my joys, to end my woes. 
At evening time let there be light. 

At evening time let there be light — 

Stormy and dark hath been mv day; 
Yet rose the morn benignly bright, 

Dews, buds, and flowers cheer'd all the way; 

O for one sweet, one parting ray! 
At evening time let there be light 

At evening time there shall be light — 

For God has said—" So let it be !" 
Fears, doubts, and anguish take their flight, 

His glory now is risen on me ; 

Mine eyes shall his salvation see: 
— 'Tis evening time, and there is light. 

Affliction. 

I cannot call affliction sweet, 

And yet 'twas good to bear ; 
Affliction brought me to Thy feet, 

And I found comfort there. 

My weaned soul was all resigned 

To thy most glorious will ; 
Oh! had I kept that better mind, 

Or been afflicted still ! 

Where are the vows which then I vow'd, 

The joys which then 1 knew ? 
Those vanish'd like the morning cloud, 

These like the early dew. 

Lord, grant me grace for every day, 

Whate'er my state may be ; 
Through life, in death, with truth to say, 

" My God is all to me !" 

Historical Collections relating to remarkable periods of the Success of the 
Gospel Compiled by J. Gillies, D.D. Published originally in 1753, and 
now reprinted. Kelso ; J. Rutherford. Edinburgh : Johnstone ; Kennedv 
Part 8. J * 

This republication has now reached its eighth part, or just about the half. 
The first sheet of the eighth part contains the title page and preface, that the' 
eighth parts may be bound in a half volume, if that way be preferred. The 
half volume has been done up in cloth for those who wish it, and the remain- 
ing parts will go on as before. 

* 
The Christian Gleaner, consisting of Original and Selected Pieces, London 

Tract Society. 

A most elegant volume, full of useful and interesting . pieces and articles, 
both in poetry and prose. 

VOL. XVIII. NO. I. K. 
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The Ruling Eldership of the Christian Church. By the Rev. D. Kixsc, 
LL.D. Edinburgh : Oliphant, 1844. 

A very useful manual for elders, or rather we should say, for Presbyteri- 
ans, whether elders or not. No doubt elders are specially interested in it, 
and it may be blessed for awakening many among them to a sense of duty ; 
yet all may profit by it. The state of the eldership must be pressed home upon 
the church. An unconverted eldership, like an unconverted ministry, has 
been the blight and bane of the church. An unconverted elder is as really 
strange and anomalous a being as an unconverted minister. 



A Church without a Prelate, the Apostolical and Primitive Church. By the 
Rev. L. Coleman. With an Introductory Essay by X>r Augustus Neander. 
London: Ward & Co., 1844. 

A work which fully, and with great learning and research, discusses the 
subject of church-government. It is very valuable as a historical work of re- 
ference, — one which condenses into reasonable and readable compass, the un- 
wieldy volumes of this Important controversy. 

The American Biblical Repository. Edited by J. H. Agnew. Second Series. 
• Oct. 1844. New York: 1844. 

Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological Review* Conducted by B. B. Edwards, 
and E. A. Park. 1844. London : Wiley and Putnam. 

We place both of these works together, because in plan and execution they 
are somewhat similar. There is a great amount of real learning and ability 
in both, and the articles are worthy of a close perusal. We cannot venture 
to say that we approve of that all they contain, — of most we do, and there are 
few of their pages from which we may not gather much to instruct and to 
profit. Let them keep up their spiritual tone, — hold fast the gospel of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, — let them speak boldly out against such a book as Blair's 
Sermons, which the latter but feebly dispraises, — let them lift up their voice 
as faithful journalists to testify for Christ, and a rich blessing from on high 
cannot, fail to follow them. We need honest, fearless journalists in these days, 
— men who will in all they write, witness for Christ and his cross. 



The Sabbath Question Illustrated. By a Roadside Inquirer. London: 
Seeley, Burnside, and Seeley. 1844. 

A useful and well-written volume on the Sabbath question. Interweaving 
with all its illustrations the great fundamental doctrine of God's authoritative 
institution of the Sabbath, the writer forcibly argues from facts in favour of 
the Sabbath observance. He opens up very skilfully the immense evils that 
have already flowed from Sabbath desecration in all ranks of society. His 
Inquirer is brought into a great variety of circumstances in town and country, 
on rivers and railways, in order to ascertain the effects of Sabbath labour and 
Sabbath pleasures. Most of his facts are taken from the evidence on the 
question laid before Parliament. May " the Lord of the Sabbath" reward the 
author with Nehemiah's blessing, (xiii. 22.) 
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The Holy Land; being Sketches of the Jews, and of the Land of Palestine. 
Compiled for the Christian's Family Library. London: Seeley, Burnside, 
and Seeley. 1844. 

The tasteful engravings of this work are a recommendation to it. Its 
account of the history and manners of the modern Jews is also well executed. 
But there is little else that is very valuable. The extracts from travellers are 
of course interesting and important ; but there is not much given us that is 
fitted to increase our acquaintance with the Holy Land. We especially regret 
its astonishing inaccuracies in the names of places, many of which no doubt 
are typographical errors. Thus we have, p. 45, Acrabatere; p. 67, Macheus; 
p. 75, Histus; p. 59, Habyrium; p. 148, Bellegrino; p. 154, Rhinocola; 
p. 155, Khamuni8, or Hanvonis; p. 161, Kalome; p. 212, Ain Tidy; p. 221, 
Ribha; p. 234, Jeunin ; p. 236, Oin Reis and El Zechah ; p. 238, Tel Hoorn ; 
p. 401, Zephillin. Again we find, p. 307, that the ark was made of cedar of 
Lebanon ; and p. 206, the exploded error revived of making Beer to be the 
ancient Mich mash. The olives of Gethsemane are said to be^mly six, p. 187; 
and Carmel is made to be 500 or 1000 feet higher than reality, p. 147. Nor 
does it show much interest in the real work of Jewish conversion, to state at 
p. 442, that " various conversions have taken place in Edinburgh" as if some- 
thing remarkable had occurred among the Jews here ; while the singular 
work of God at Pesth in Hungary, among the lost sheep of Israel, is never 
referred to. If there be another edition, surely the editor will remedy these 
defects. 



RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

The whole European Continent seems tossing and moving. In France the 
work of God is advancing with marvellous rapidity, and to an extent unheard 
of since the Reformation. It is no longer individual conversions that we have 
to rejoice in ; whole masses of the people in different provinces are astir, — all 
in earnest about the way of life. Very cheering indeed are the accounts from 
that dark Popish region. We give a few extracts from one of the occasional 
papers of the Foreign Aid Society. 

" In various parts of our country, multitudes are awakening at the sound of 
the Gospel. We count hundreds and thousands who desire to renounce the 
yoke of Rome, and amidst these multitudes, numbers are seen casting them- 
selves humbled at the feet of Jesus. Can these facts fail to move the hearts 
which are animated with the love of Christ ? Can they leave their brethren 
in the faith, who groan to see before them vast fields ' white unto the harvest' 
(feeling themselves unequal to the gathering) to maintain* their arduous toils 
unaided; and thus leave unanswered the calls (which come from the east and 
west, the north and south of France) for the message of salvation ? 

" We persuade ourselves that the work of the Socie'te Evangelique has not 
been better supported, because the remarkable development which has taken place 
during the last ten months is imperfectly known abroad. We entreat you, 
dear brother, who have recently visited France, and have witnessed the great 
things which the Lord has wrought in some parts of the south and west of our 
country ,*— where you saw the Roman Catholic population in motion, going in 
advance, it may be said, of the messengers of the glad tidings, — to take steps 
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for making known to the friends of the Gospel in Britain the wants which 
these movements produce. Already measures hare been adopted in reliance 
on the aid of the brethren, and the fidelity of a covenant God, to engage twenty 
more Evangelists, although our expenditure is now above 30,000 francs be- 
yond our receipts, feeling as we do, that the calls upon us for help are irresis- 
tible." « Pp. 2,3. 

u * It is time to speak of the position which I occupy/ writes this agent, 
'aud I may say, it is very interesting. Many souls here are awakened unto 
salvation; Christ is all unto them, their joy, their hope, Those who surround 
me speak with -great simplicity and an astonishiug facility of the things of 
God, and of their Christian hope. I am ofteu deeply touched, in bearing the 
prayers, full of unction, which are offered up by these peasants, so rude in ap- 
pearance. One sees and feels fchat the Spirit of the Lord dwells in them. 
The greater number thirst for the Word of God, and seek earnestly * the one 
thing needful.' This eager desire to possess the truth manifests itself in the 
whole country. 1 hare not found one adversary who has openly contradicted 
me or repulsed my testimony. The meetings are very well attended. These 
good peasants, after having worked all the day, though very much fatigued, 
do not fear walking by night the distance of a league to join a meeting, which 
at this season cannot take place by day; and when drowsiness attacks them, 
whether from lassitude or neat, they rise and remain stauding that they may 
not lose a word of the preaching.' " P. 4. 

" ' On my return from B I went to F . On arriving in that town 

I learned that there was to be a funeral at five o'clock in the evening, and 

that M. P was to preach the funeral address. At the hour fixed, Messrs 

M. P and I went to the house of the deceased. M. P made them 

place the coffin in the middle of the street,-and delivered with much unction 
a discourse on these words, * Whosoever believeth in the Sou hath life;' after 
which 1 concluded with prayer. The concourse of auditors was extraordinary; 
the windows of the surrounding houses, as well as the streets, were crowded. 
We descended to the chapel, where we had another service; then we proceed- 
ed towards the cemetry. 

*« < We had to cross the whole town, aud passed in the midst of an immense 
population. The whole town was moved ; more than three thousand persons 
surrounded and followed us. The greatest civility towards us, and the most 

perfect silence, reigned everywhere. Messrs P , M — »-, and 1 walked at 

the head; then came some of the chief persons of the town; then the silent 
crowd, actually resembling the procession of a festival. Ail did not accom- 
pany us to the cemetry, but we had there from 1500 to 1800 persons 

amongst whom were the Mayor and the ttite of F . M. P spoke upon 

the thirteenth and fourteenth verses of the first chapter of the First Epistle 
to the Thessalonians. After him 1 spoke, and showed the necessity of listen- 
ing to the Word of God, and profiting by the call which the Lord bad address- 
ed to us on that solemn day. 1 insisted particularly upon the danger of put- 
ting off our conversion. 1 showed that a deferred conversion ought always to 
be suspected, and that when repentance is put off, one is in danger of liever 
being converted at all. God enabled me to speak with much liberty. To 
awaken the attention of the auditors, 1 began by declaring to them that I was 
of their country, that 1 knew their manners, their habits, their language, their 
religion, and that 1 had been a Romanist like them. I treated them as dear 
countrymen. 1 thought I ought to act thus, in order to destroy the prejudice 
which prevails respecting foreign ministers. My course was blessed of the 

Lord. M. M spoke also; then we sung a hymn, and M. P concluded 

by a fervent prayer. The service over the tomb lasted two hours, during 
which there was a profound silence. Souls have been moved, prejudices 
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abated, hatred extinguished. All said, ' True they arc* right ! it is the real 
truth I 1 May God germinate the seed which has been sown ! 

'* ' Everywhere 1 met souls really converted to the Lord. I wish, dear bro- 
ther, that you saw with what avidity, with what eagerness, these good people 
received the word which was declared to them. The things which they call 
at Geneva 'old. trite, known by all the world,' are quite, new to them. They 
bless and glorify the Lord for permitting them to hear such things. A reli- 
gious want is generally felt. M. P receives continually applications from 

Koman Catholics, inviting him to go and preach the gospel to them; but, alas! 
he is constrained to refuse. The population that he ought to evangelize 
amounts to 300,000 souls, all Roman Catholics, within the space of half a 
league ; it is one of the most populous places in Europe. You see the harvest 
is great, the field is prepared, the most complete religious liberty exists here, 
every thing favours the evangelization of these populous districts; but one 
thing is wanting, — it is labourers, faithful devoted labourers. For to labour 
here piety is not sufficient ; there must be more than piety, there must be self- 
denial, activity, a great love for souls, skill to combat the priests of Home, 
and oyerthrow falsehood and error. There must be no timidity in the midst 
of three, or four, or ^ve thousand Romanists, who are, it is true, often very 
attentive, but sometimes moved with one dues not know what spirit. It is 
then that we feel the need of raising the soul towards God, aud strengthening 
oneself in the Lord. 

" ' In the details which I have given you on the progress of the kingdom of 

God, I Jiave not mentioned F — . It is a village at some leagues from Ch , 

which has mostly turned Protestant. God has employed this circumstance 
for the conversion of one of the richest and most distinguished inhabitants, M. 
de F. When this venerable old man quitted Romanism, he supposed Protes- 
tantism to be merely a system of opposition to the Romish priests But not*' 
the Lord has enlightened his understanding, he loves the truth. He has erec- 
ted a temple, and more than the half of the people on his estates frequent its 
services. Messrs P — and A — minister there alternately.' " 

Germany is equally moved, or rather more so, though the work there is 
not as yet so decidedly spiritual. Ronge's letter, and his bold manly conduct 
in denouncing the imposture of the Holy Tunic, have kindled a flame in that 
kingdom, which, like a forest conflagration, is spreading swiftly on every side. 
We wait eagerly for farther intelligence respecting this singular movemeut. 

In connection with these movements, it is striking to notice how Anti- 
christ is sending forth his emissaries in every direction. Swarms of Jesuits, 
locust- like, are pervading every kingdom. 

Their ambition is to be masters of the world. One of their Puseyite ad- 
mirers tells us that their aim is to have the secret sway of Europe. No doubt 
he spoke the truth when he said so, but it was only the half of the truth. It 
is the empire of the world they have set their hearts on, and hence we find 
them sending forth their emissaries, like so many demons, to every region of 
the globe, Asia, America, India, China, Polynesia, to secure a footing in each 
hemisphere, — to strike the staff of their banner into the sands of every shore, 
island, contioent, or peninsula, throughout the globe. Serving faithfully their 
master, the god of this world, they compass sea and land to bring all nations 
under his sway. To them we owe the massacre of the Nestorians, the blood- 
shed and butchery of Tahiti, the riots of Philadelphia, the tumults of Switzer- 
land, the anarchy of Ireland. Like malignant spirits from below, sworn to 
shed the blood of man, and to fatten upon human misery and misrule, they 
prowl over all the earth in search of prey, disguised in character, profession, 
and aim, so aa to traverse every continent, and pass throngh every crowd, and 
dwell in every city, "unknown and unseen, as if the fabled Eastern genii, pos- 
sessed of raiment that rendered them invisible. 
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A stranger comes to a town, perhaps as a poor man in quest of labour. He 
insinuates himself, under various pretences, into the favour and confidence of 
the people. He seems to prosper, — rises in the world, — shines out perhaps 
as a merchant, — takes the lead in politics, and the management of the town. 
No one suspects him. He tells you he is a Protestant. Nay, he is zealous 
for Protestantism, — zealous against Popery ; yet all the while has corres- 
pondence with Rome or some other less suspicious head-quarters ; he gives 
and gets all kinds of information ; he continues in a thousand ways to help on 
Romanism ; he introduces discord into religious bodies, all the while propos- 
ing to promote unity ; he plays his whole part so well, that, when the proper 
time arrives, a Popish chapel is erected, a Popish priest appears, and many, 
undermined in their principles by this influential merchant, are ready to tarn 
in and fill it. Meanwhile, under pretext of foreign travel, he himself vanishes 
lest he should be unable any longer to maintain his disguise. We generally eon* 
ceive of Jesuits as priests acting avowedly for the Romish Church. This is not 
the case. They are no doubt all trained as priests, but a half of the order are 
laymen, or at least become laymen for a while. And it is a curious fact, which 
has just come out, respecting tfhat British nursery of Jesuits, Maynooth, thata 
large proportion of those who enter it professedly for the priesthood, settle 
down afterwards throughout the country in different professions. In Britain 
the number of Jesuits scattered throughout the provinces is very considerable. 
Yet they cannot be counted or discovered. They have all the appearance of 
quiet laymen, merchants, physicians, or editors of newspapers. It is this that 
makes our position so perilous. It is this that should arouse every right- 
hearted Protestant to combine in defence of their kingdom and their creed, 
for both are now rapidly undermining. The whole constitution of Britain is 
unsound and hollow ;— worm-eaten in every timber by those invisible assail- 
ants. And it is time that we should be considering how we may prepare 
ourselves for resisting the onset when the enemy pours in upon us from with- 
out, to seize upon fortresses already in the bands of traitors within. 

The confusions of Switzerland, now augmenting every day, are beginning to 
awaken serious apprehension among theEuropean governments. Louis Philippe 
is troubled about the movements of the Jesuitical body in Franco- Europe is 
beginning to feel the sad effects of allowing these fire-brands to establish 
themselves- in every kingdom. Tumult, discord, bloodshed, revolution, are 
appearing on every side, — and the source qf the evil is the influence of this 
invisible agency, — these emissaries of darkness. It would indeed be well if 
British statesmen would open their eyes to the magnitude of the evil they are 
fostering and feeding. The serpent which they are cherishing so kindly, will, 
ere long, dart forth its fatal sting, or seize them with its poisoned fangs- 
Then they may repent. But it will be too late. The prey will be secure. 

The following statements regarding Popish Missions will be useful to our 
readers. 

" The house of the Foreign Missions, which, in 1822, reckoned but 18 
members, now contains 98; the congregation of St Vincent of Paul has rais- 
ed the number of its European missionaries from 13 to 130. The society 
of Jesus resumes its place,and counts a great number of priests devoted to the 
conversion of the infidels. Other Societies, formed within a few years, devote 
themselves to the ministry of the word with a zeal which promises to equal 
one day the glory of the ancient Congregations. Such are the Redemptorists, 
the Passionists, the Ohlati of Turin, who attend to the Birman Empire, those 
of Marseilles, the Society of the Sacred Heart of Mary for the salvation of the 
negroes; those of the Marists and of Picpus, that have shared between them 
and the English Benedictines the Archipelagos of Oceanica. We most also 
record the foundations destined to perpetuate this infant conversion; we must 
mention the college established at Rome iu 1841 by the Capuchin Fathers, 
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and that which the piety of the Irish clergy has lately opened near Dublin. 
And since we enumerate the institutions which have, more than the Associ- 
ation, served the interests of the faith, how can we pass in silence by that il- 
lustrious College of the Propaganda, that ancient monument of the solicitude 
of the sovereign pontiffs, where, in the public solemnities, Christ is heard 
praised in. forty-four different languages; as if God, who separated the tongues 
to confound the pride of Babel in the time Of sin, wished to draw them toge- 
gether now, in order to raise a better edifice, and to assemble under the law 
of grace the reconciled family of man! 

"The increase of the clergy allowed the multiplying of the episcopal circum- 
scriptions. In this short period of twenty-two years 40 bishoprics or vicariates- 
apostolic, have been erected by the authority of the Holy See. 
" In connection with this institution, there are in 

Bishops. Priest*. 

Europe . . 27 843 

Asia — 

In India . . . 7 624. 

In China . . . 13 170 

In Other parts . . .51 1942 

Africa .... 6 168 

America . . . .28 890 

Oceanica . . . 7 113 



Total 
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STATE OF THE FUNDS. 

Receipts. 
France ..... 

America, Nort^ .... 

America, South .... 

Bavaria, .... . 

Belgium . . 

British Isles (England, Ireland, Scotland, Colonies) 
Germany . 

Levant ..... 

Lombardo- Venetian kingdom 

Lucca ... , , 

Malta .... . 

Modena ..... 

Naples and Sicily . 

Netherlands ..... 

Oceanica . , . , 

Parma (Duchy of) . . . 

Portugal ... . . 

Prussia . . , . , 

Roman States . 

Russia and Poland .... 

Sardinian States (Genoa, Piedmont, Sardinia, Savoy) 
Scandinavia ..... 

Spain ...... 

Switzerland ..... 

Tuscany . . . . . 

An Italian—Anonymous . , , 



Total Receipts 
Remained on band 



Total 



L. 72789 


10 


0i 


253 





44 


406 


9 


4 


9232 


7 


5 


6850 


7 


74 


9432 


10 


10 


1672 





94 


244 


10 


1 


3853 13 11 


354 


9 


24 


482 


2 


114 


701 


9 


34 


4328 


7 


4 


2520 





94 


9 


10 


4 


. 720 


13 


8 


1751 


9 


5 


. 5754 


5 


9 


4375 17 


54 


97 


2 10 


10212 15 


4 


15 


17 


4 


419 


18 


74 


. 2404 10 


I 


2005 


6 


2 


397 


10 


9 


L. 141,292 12 10 


23,838 14 


5 


L.165,131 


7 


3 
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Payments, 

Missions of Europe .... L.2I702 1 24 

„ Asia .... 39552 12 4£ 

„ Africa .... 10553 14 6 

,. America .... 41443 18 104 

„ Oceanica .... 19985 10 74 

Printing Annals, &c . . . . 10168 19 1 

Expenses of Administration . . . 1626 19 4. 

Loss from Non-payment of a Bill of Exchange 490 4 3 

Total . ... . L. 1 45,524 3 

Balance on band .... 19,607 7 



Total L.165,131 7 3 

"In every epoch of history, the Catholic missions have extended themselves 
at the same time as the circle of human affairs has been enlarged. When the 
German population invaded the Roman Empire, and that barbarism suffered 
itself to be subdued by civilization, God assembled on Mount Cassino, under 
the discipline of St Benedict, the monastic troops who were to advance the 
limits of Christianity to the bounds of the North. The grants of the nobles 
enriched the powerful monasteries of St Gall, of Fuld, and of Canterbury, 
which were to become the schools of Germany and England. When the 
Crusades had opened the East, the Brothers of the Order of Preachers aod 
the Brothers Minors appeared, and with bare feet, and a staff in hand, tbey 
went to relieve the knights, wearied with the guarding of the holy places. 
Tbey announced the Gospel in Syria, Persia, and Tartary. The discoveries 
of the fifteenth century gave to Europeans the Indies and the New World; 
thirty years after, Ignatius and his companions swore, in the chapel of Mont- 
roartre, to devote themselves to the conversion of the infidels; and forthwith, 
the missions of the Society of Jesus covered the coasts of Malabar and Coro- 
mandel, forced the walls of China, aud evangelised both Americas. The po- 
licy of kings was interested in those grand designs, and it bestowed on them 
a legitimate support 

" Now events seem to mark the commencement of another era, and, as it 
were, a new effort to extend and multiply the intercourse of the human race. 
Africa is, as it were, enveloped in a net of colonies ; the emigration that peo- 
ples the American continent descends to the South Sea; the light is commu- 
nicated with an incredible rapidity along the line of the Oceanean Isles. Asia, 
thus besieged, cannot resist much longer; and the five ports which Carina has 
just opened will sooner or later become sufficiently enlarged to allow of the 
entrance of all the civilization of Europe. Behold, then, why the voice which 
called the Apostles inspires new vocations, re-animates the ancient religions 
bodies in the form of others, according to the wants of the times, and leaves 
ho peace to this numerous clergy that it sends in advance upon all the ways 
of commerce and navigation. But as it is the economy of Providence that 
great things should depend on little things, as it has attached the soul to the 
body, and the universal redemption to a cross of wood, it requires that the 
religious conquest should be sustained by a temporal support; and as it for- 
merly demanded it of the powerful, the rich, and the strong, it now demands 
it of the humble and the little. It solicits from the height of Che Apostolic 
See, and from all the Episcopal Chairs, by the mouth of the preachers, and 
the letters of the succoured Christians; it wishes to owe to the halfpenny 
of the widow, to the alms of the labourers, of the poor country-people, the 
conversion of several great nations. In considering what has been done in 
twenty-two years with receipts, which, eight years ago, did not reach L.39,000, 
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we may sufficiently see what we might do by arousing a zeal which could 
easily raise our receipts to double their actual amount. Surely the offering 
would be still small for so many imperious necessities; and we might say, as 
did the disciples, when Jesus received from their hands the five loaves and the 
little fishes, 'But what are these among so many?' But Jesus took the 
loaves, blessed them, and broke them, and distributed them to the multitude, 
and all eat and were filled." 

Such is the report of the Popish Institution for the propagating of the 
faith! 

The Nestorian Christians — Urmia, (Persia), Dec. 7, 1844. — Three 
French Lazarist missionaries, who had quitted Persia by order of the Shah 
last year, and who had retired to Mossoul, have returned here. Their jour- 
ney across the country of the Kurds has not been fortunate. Having been 
surprised in a gorge of the mountains by about twenty Kurd freebooters of 
the tribe of the Hakkary, they were pillaged to their shirts. They arrived 
here in a miserable state, and have taken up their residence with their eoun- ' 
trymen who remained at Urmia after the disturbances which took place be- 
tween the Nestorians and the Catholics last year. The news which we re- 
ceived by these Lazarists as to the fate of the unfortunate Tigari (such is the 
name of the Nestorian mountaineers in the Kurdistan,) is extremely satisfac- 
tory. The noble efforts made by Sir Stratford Canning, who despatched Mr 
Stevens, the British Consul at Samsoun, to the spot, to examine the position 
of affairs, have been attended with complete success. The Pasha of Mossoul 
has received from the Porte the most positive orders .to cause the Djeulamerk 
to be evacuated by the Kurds, and to suffer the remains of the unfortunate 
Nestorian population which had escaped the massacre of 1843, to return to 
their homes, and to take energetic measures to prevent the Kurds from re- 
commencing their attacks against the unfortunate Christians. Although the 
authority of the Pasha of Mossoul does not extend beyond the walls of the 
city, whilst the Kurd chieftains are the real masters of the country, the 
Pasha, by the aid of diplomatic artifice, has at length obtained from Norullah 
Bey and Bader Khan, Kurdistan chieftains, that their band should evacuate 
the country of those Christians whioh they had pillaged and ruined. The 
Patriarch of the Nestorians has returued to the village of Diss, his ancient 
residence iu the mountains, and, by degrees, the Nestorian families who had 
fled from the lances of the Kurds, are returning to their habitations. Mr 
Stevens succeeded in reaching the residence of Bader Khan, notwithstanding 
the immense danger attending a journey across the Kurd mountains. Bader 
Khan, the most powerful chieftain in all Kurdistan, lives at four days' journey 
from Jesirah, in the wildest and the most inaccessible mountains. His resi- 
dence consists of two citadels well fortified, which are ever guarded by 800 
warriors. The formidable and fanatical chief, who is the real king of the 
mountain, does not wish to act in open rebellion against the Porte, and he re- 
ceived the British Consul most hospitably. Mr Stevens, who speaks the Turkish 
language fluently, used his utmost efforts to obtain from Bader Khan, that the 
Nestorian children who had been made prisoners, and were compelled to be- 
come Mahomedans, by the Kurds, should be set at liberty, and restored to 
their parents. At first the Kurd chief would not hear of such a proposition ; 
but, when Mr Stevens was taking leave of him, he consented, and, according 
to the latest accounts brought by the Lazarists from Mossoul, a certain number 
of Nestorian children have been set at liberty. Thus the noble energy of Sir 
Stratford Canuing, to prevent the destruction of an entire Christian popula- 
tion in Kurdistan, has* completely triumphed. This is a splendid result in the 
cause of humanity. But there is some reason to be astonished that the am- 
bassadors at Constantinople of the other great Powers did not assist Sir Strat- 
ford Canning on that occasion. 
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The mission of the Count de Sartiges has had but little success, although 
the Court of Teheran has consented to the return of the French Lazarists to 
Persia.* Count de Sartiges had demanded of the Shah that the church of 
Urmia, which formerly belonged to the Catholics, should be restored to them. 
This demand was refused, and even the permission for the French mission- 
aries to return to Persia, would have been refused, had not Count Medem, 
the Russian Ambassador, whose assistance had been humbly requested by the 
French Envoy, condescended to say a few words in favour of the French 
Lazarists. Hadji Mirsa Agasi, the Grand Vizier, declares, in the most per- 
emptory manner, that the French Lazarists shall not be tolerated in Persia, 
unless they confine themselves to preaching the Gospel to the Nestorians of 
the province of Aserbeidgor, and that they refrain from attempting to make 
proselytes among the Mussulman population. 

One of the Missionaries thus writes lately,-— 

" The Lord still gives the Mission favour in the eyes of the ecclesiastics 
and the people. Ihe native mind is gradually coming to a perception of 
the great doctrine of justification by faith alone. The people are gene- 
rally docile and teachable, but some of the ecclesiastics are slow to receive 
the truth. Several priests, however, are becoming good preachers. 

" Priest Abraham is growing in knowledge : he is bold in his exhibitions 
of the truth, but prudent and forbearing toward those who differ from 
him. Priest Yohannan preaches with a good degree of faithfulness. Priest 
Sergis, of Degala, declares the way of salvation just as he finds it in the 
Bible: he has some rare qualifications for an able preacher. 

" Statements have occasionally appeared touching the movements of the 
Papists in Persia ; and recent occurrences have invested these movements 
with new interest. Efforts to seduce the Nestorians from the faith of their 
fathers were commenced in 1838 ; and since that time the emissaries of 
Rome have been indefatigable in their endeavours to counteract the labours 
of our Missionaries, and to secure the ascendancy of Popery. Such were 
the folly and rashness of their proceedings however, that, in 1842, a 
firman was issued, directing these disturbers of the public peace to leave 
the empire. This order was only in part complied with ; and it was soon 
found, that the province where our brethren are prosecuting their work, 
contained several French Jesuits. 

" Having remained quiet for several months, and becoming emboldened by 
the forbearance of the local authorities, they recommenced their proselyting 
career among the Nestorians, with even greater zeal and assurance than they 
had previously shown. They resorted to the most unprincipled and hazar- 
dous expedients, until they have at length brought on themselves a second or- 
der, issued at the instance of the Russian Ambassador, requiring thera to leave 
the country without delay. A Khan, who is at the head of the police in the 
city of Tabreez, distinguished for his energy and fidelity, has been sent to 
Oorooriiiah, and he has promptly carried into effect the command of his Sove- 
reign. The French Missionaries were seized and confined for a few days, till 
they were able to put their effects in readiness; and they were then conveyed 
to the western boundary of the empire, and set down in Turkey. 

" Our Missionaries have felt themselves called on to prepare a connected 
history of the movements which have issued in the above-mentioned manner. 
They will, doubtless, be accused of having exerted all their influence to pro- 
cure the foregoing order. They have, however, simply endeavoured to pro- 
tect themselves and the Nestorians from the machinations of their enemies; 
and they have never sought the exclusion of the Jesuits from the Persian 
Empire." 

Israel. — The most cheering intelligence is still arriving every month front 
our Jewish Missionaries. Many hearts in Israel are turning unto the Lord. 
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Every one of our stations has received some measure of blessing. At Cal- 
cutta six Jews were baptized by Dr Duff, and the narrative of the conversion, 
as given in the Missionary Record is intensely interesting. As all our read- 
ers must have seen this, we need not quote it. We prefer giving some extracts 
from the Church of England Jew's Society. Their Missionaries thus write, — 
" I am happy to say that the Word of God is not preached in vain among 
God's ancient people in the Holy City. On the 5th of July, five Jews be- 
longing to the Sephardim called on me, who expressed their belief in the 
Saviour of the world, and applied for christian instruction and baptism. I 
advised them to wait patiently, till it should please the Lord to remove all 
obstacles out of their way. The depot of Scriptures continues to be a bless- 
ing to our Mission. Many sons of Abraham, who have called there during 
the last month, have been made'acquainted with the truth as it is in Jesus, and 
one has been led to seek seriously the salvation of his soul. Quite recently, 
four Jews have applied for instruction and baptism. 

" The Greek fire in the holy sepulchre was exhibited as usual. I am, 
however, happy to say, that the belief in it is on the decrease. 

" The Greek'pilgrims go to the Jordan to bathe in its waters; for they believe 
that they are thereby cleansed from their sins. Three persons have this year 
lost their lives in the river— a Greek priest of Cyprus ; an Hungarian ; and 
ah infant. The mother brought her babe to the banks of the Jordan to wash 
it in its waters ; but the rapid stream carried it away and buried it beneath its 
waves. 

" No Armenian goes to the Jordan now. Until about sixty years ago they 
had the same faith in the waters of Jordan as the Greeks have now; but 
since then they have discontinued the practice. 

" A depository for the sale of Scriptures in various languages has been 
opened under the control of the bishop. We have already sold about £30 
worth of Bibles ; many copies have been given away gratis to the poor ; many 
Testaments, Old Paths, and Tracts, have been distributed. 

" Often while enjoying public worship, I feel a secret desire that the be- 
nevolent Christians who sigh over the desolations of Israel, and long for her 
peace, could see the congregation assembled on Mount Zion, and hear their 
prayer and praise, whether in our native tongue, or in the language of the 
Patriarchs. Could I lay a vocal picture of it at the feet of the highest 
personage in the realm, I am sure neither interest nor sympathy would 
slumber, while petitions ascended for the welfare of England's Queen and 
the stability of England's throne. And to me it appears at least an in- 
teresting fact, that while the congregations of happy England send their 
Sabbath homage to the skies, in Jerusalem — that city long forgotten — there 
is found at , present a responding echo, and a mingling spirit worshipping in 
the same simple form of Anglican Christianity. And the morning and 
• evening prayer and hymn of praise, which now so regularly rise from 
Mount Zion, forcibly remind one of the morning and evening sacrifice which 
were offered on the sister mount." 

As to India, we refer our readers to the Missionary Record for the proceed- 
ings of our own Missionaries. One extract, however, we shall make from the 
Madras Native Herald, which contains, we think, a more interesting account 
of the baptism at Madras related in the Record. 

"It was one of the greatest mercies that the missionaries of the Free 
Church had received since they began their labours in Madras, when it 
pleased the Lord in his sovereign grace to restore, after two years of bitter 
and painful apostacy, S. P. Ramanoojooloo to the mission, and to give his wife, 
though at that time a heathen woman, a heart to cleave to and accompany him. 
They are now privileged to record another wonder of mercy. His wife Allee- 
maliimmah, who, since the evening of 12th July, when she came to abide 
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in the Free Church Mission House along with him, has daily enjoyed Christ- 
ian instruction of a sustained and very special kind, quite apart from every 
idolatrous and hurtful influence, was during the Tamil address of one of the 
converts, from the words — * The Son of Man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost,'-— on the afternoon of Sabbath the 22d December, deeply 
pricked in her heart, and convinced of her lost state as a sinner, with God's 
wrath and curse abiding on her, and of the necessity of instantly taking hold 
of Christ as her Saviour. Immediately after she came, the sin and folly of 
idolatry were deeply impressed on her mind by one of the converts ; and, 
though that impression wore away, she gave at intervals symptoms of a real 
desire to hear and understand the Word of God, both in public and in pri- 
vate, and appeared to receive it with joy. For several weeks past, the bur- 
den of the addresses by the converts in Tamil, on the Sabbath afternoons, was 
sin and Christ, the wrath of an angry God against idolaters, and his love in 
Christ to them that believe on his name. Special prayer had been made for 
the outpouring of the Spirit, both in the meetings of the congregation on 
Weduesday evenings, and in the private supplications of the missionaries, the 
converts, and other Christians. This tended to direct and quicken zeal, and 
to kindle stronger desires to rescue souls. It also led to an earnestness, a 
fervency, and an individual application of the truth to the conscience, in the 
Tamil addresses of the converts for several weeks past. On the 8th ol 
December, there were symptoms of increased and visible feeling in three of 
the females, who, on the following day, were in tears about their souls. On 
Sabbath the 14th, when one of the converts discoursed from Mat xi. 28,— 
' Come unto me, all ye that labour, &c.' there was a peculiar solemnity and 
attention manifested, and an open ear to hear, as he held up the exceeding 
riches of God's grace in Christ Jesus to sinners, and the awful danger of re- 
jepting him. The other females, and Aleeroalummah, were now observed to 
seek God in secret prayer. On the 22d they seemed to come to hear in a spi- 
rit of prayer, and it was at the close of that day's address that Aleemalum- 
man felt one of the arrows of Him who came to seek and to save that which 
was lost, sharply piercing her heart. She was so overcome that she was 
hardly able to rise, and on leaving the place she sank down on a seat in great 
anguish of spirit, crying for mercy and trembling. Her husband got her 
taken to the bungalow with difficulty ; there she again sank on the floor, cry- 
ing in deep distress. One of the missionaries was called ; he found her awa- 
kened to her danger, and in great agony of soul. Her heart was now open- 
ed to cry to God for help. A felt wrath and a felt need of Christ were the 
two great realities with her now. The words that had come home to her heart 
with power were, That if she died that night without believiny in Christy she 
would surely go to hell; and in her agony she said to her husband, I am nei- 
ther a heathen nor a Christian, and if I die this nighty I will be lost. 

" She now lifted up her soul to Christ, with strong 'cry ings and tears, bat 
seemed unable to take hold on Him. Still, she could not but cry to Him for 
mercy and help, and was kept anxiously waiting at His feet. One of the 
other females present, who is a Christian mother, began of her own accord 
also to cry to God. She too was under deep concern, and felt, as if she had 
not been a Christian before, as she poured out her heart before God. The 
Spirit of God seemed present, and her daughter Mary — a girl of twelve — 
prayed also for mercy, with sobbings and piercing cries. Aleemalummah ap- 
peared to be under the deepest convictions. The Missionary felt if the work 
was of God, which it visibly appeared to be, He alone must carry it on and 
perfect it; and, after committing their souls to Him, and speaking a few 
words of Scripture to direct and help them, he left them. Blessed be God, 
the concern of them all, but especially Aieemalummah's, continued.- 

" On Monday evening, when the three Missionaries were present, she ap- 
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Seared in deeper agony than ever, and cried to God from the depths to save 
er for Christ's sake. She confessed that she had been going contrary to 
God all her life, and bad worshipped idols, and was altogether a sinner. But 
in the deepest part of her travail she seemed to hang upon Christ, cryiug to 
God, * My father, look on me, and save me from hell and from my sins.' 
Though her petitions were most scriptural, distinct, and real, words do but 
feebly convey the anguish, the sobs, and the piercing importunity with which 
she sought relief. She found it in the words of Christ to the woman who 
sat at His feet washing them with her tears, — * Daughter, thy sins which 
are many, are forgiven thee.' Yet she did not escape from the sense of 
wrath at once. Great fear and joy struggled alternately in her soul, and, at 
times, seemed mingled together as she clung to this word of the Lord Jesus, 
and prayed him to hold her fast. 

*' At an early stage of the convictions she earnestly desired baptism ; but as 
the work went on in her soul she became more absorbed and anxious about 
making sure of her interest in Christ. Behold she prayeth t was true of the 
other two females under concern ; but emphatically so of her, the whole week 
before her baptism. The missionaries believed and felt that the Lord had 
opened her heart to pray ; and, towards the end of the week, felt satisfied, as 
far as man can judge, that she had passed from death unto life, and from the 
power of Satan — of whose existence and malice she had a real living appre- 
hension — unto God. When asked whether she still wished to be admitted 
into the fold of Christ by baptism* she expressed her joy, and a strong desire 
to be baptized ; and as she experienced deliverance to her own soul through the 
blood of Christ, her heart became more and more enlarged in prayers for 
others, and especially for lost souls. 

'" On the forenoon of 29th December, the last Sabbath of the year, she was 
baptized, in the presence of the Free Church congregation, by the Rev. John 
Anderson, her own husband, Raman oojooloo, acting as his interpreter in Ta- 
mil, and pronouncing the solemn words of the institution, — * I baptize thee 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,' — after 
him; in that language. She answered the solemn questions put to her before 
receiving the ordinance, in a spirit of fear and simple faith, and with a scrip- 
tural and intelligent apprehension of her positiou. If the Lord gives her grace 
to abide in him, it will be a day much to be remembered by her, by her hus- 
band — to whom it may prove a second salvation, — and by the missionaries, 
converts, and elders, and all who were privileged to witness her admission into 
the church of Christ. 

" Aleemalummah is the first fruits of the mission from among the degraded fe- 
males of Madras. Her bringing in seems so visibly the doing of the Lord, 
that the missionaries see now and believe how easy it would be for Him to 
add to his church, of such as shall be saved, many of the native females of 
this great city of idols and of the shadow of death. 

" This unexpected mercy at the close of another year, is a special call, they 
feel, to increased devotedness and watching unto prayer, with thanksgiving. 
They earnestly entreat their Christian friends and brethren to help them to 
carry the case of the perishing females of this city before the mercy* seat, 
through their great High-Priest, and to give the Father no rest till he opens 
a wide and an effectual door for his gospel .into the hearts of the females, and 
to reveal his Son in many of their souls with power, as the hope of eternal 
life. And they entreat them also to make supplication, that the same al- 
mighty power of God which has brought Aleemalummah into His church, may 

keep her stedfast in it to the end, through faith unto salvation." 
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Art. I. — Impressions of America and the American Churches. 
From Journal of the Rev. Geo. Lewis, one of the Deputation of 
the Free Church of Scotland to the United States. Edinburgh : 
W. P. Kennedy. 1845. 

Mr Lewis has modestly, and, we think, with propriety, entitled his 
book ' Impressions of America and the American Churches.' In 
the course of a short visit of six months, as it would be impossible to 
investigate thoroughly many of the most important features of Ame- 
rican civilisation, society, and religion, so it would be rash, and might 
lead to wrong conclusions, to set forth the results of so brief an in- 
quiry as displaying with entire accuracy the state of matters sought 
to be investigated. The author has evidently availed himself of 
every opportunity of searching out and recording the most valu- 
able facts in connection with such subjects as must ever, in the esti- 
mation of the true lover of mankind, and, above all, of the true 
Christian, be those of chiefest interest. The amount of information 
contained in his pages is very considerable, we would say very great, 
taking into account the circumstances 1 in which it was collected. The 
reader, leisurely arranging and digesting the facts which these pages 
contain, will, through their help, be able to arrive at something 
like a satisfactory view of the civil, educational, and ecclesiastical 
institutions of the United States. Whilst it is chiefly to the state 
of education and religion that the author has directed his attention, 
there are also scattered through the volume, as was to be expected 
from one of Mr Lewis's known activity, intelligence, and powers of 
observation and reflection, many most interesting sketches of the 
leading and characteristic features of the political and social habits of 
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our Transatlantic brethren. His descriptions are in general excel- 
lent. They have about them that precision*of outline, individuality, 
and truthfulness which at once shpw that they have been drawn 
directly from nature, by one possessed of a quick and discerning eye, 
and also of a ready and dexterous hand. As his descriptions are 
clear and vivid, so his reflections are always acute, and sometimes 
profound, going down often to greater depths, and! indicating the 
true bearings and relations of many important matters with a maturer 
sagacity, than the reader migr^t perhaps be at first disposed to anti- 
cipate, from the sparkling, fluent, and half-conversational style in 
which, from beginning to end! of his book, the author so felicitously 
writes. It is an excellent book. The reader will find it one of lively 
and fascinating interest. 

Almost everything connected with the institutions of America has 
given rise in this country to long and animated discussions. It is 
not difficult to see how this should have happened. It is an easy 
matter, in support of a cherished theory, to appeal to facts which can 
neither be well authenticated nor denied. That such a use fc» 
been made, in many instances, of statements and statistics regarding 
the civil and ecclesiastical institutions of th< Unite* States of Ame- 
rica, will be admitted. We are far from insinuating that the admis- 
sion throws any stain or suspicion on the motives of those who may 
have employed such appeals as arguments confirmatory of what they, 
in their understanding and conscience, were convinced was right and 
true. It is ne easy matter for those - at such a distance, and whose 
only source- el information is the accounts of correspondents or visitors) 
to arrive at sound conclusions respecting American' affairs* even whes 
they may be actuated by pure motives and unimpeachable kifeaUions 
Amidst se many and conflicting materials, it requires- more kisutt 
than most can command to institute such at process aw shall thoroughly 
sift each fact— to arrange each ftctf in its own platte, and 1 to girt ft 
no more than its own importance— to detect hew far party feelings 
and interests may have unintentionally given a colour to any particular 
set of details— and, in short, penetrating the principles of which' 
forms and institutions are the visible exponents, tp arrive, m the first 
place, at clear views of what the principles are, and', in tfie neat place, 
at sound apprehensions of what the principles are worth. 

Amongst intelligent people the benefits of education are nighty 
appreciated: amongst Christian people the necessity of a religions- 
education is intensely felt. The subject being brought before tieffl, 
the same degree of interest will be felt m it whether by Amerittifl* *' 
Englishmen: The* difficulties in the way of devising and earryiflg 
out large and enlightened plans of education may be very dMferefit 
in different plkces; but the- interest which the 'subject creates- will be' 
mueh alike,— intelligence, sound principles, and a real desire tet tbt 
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interests of society being supposed. In America, where, so far as 
government is concerned, all religious parties occupy the same level, 
the church and the state, theoretically and practically, have nothing 
to do with each other. The subject, however, of the education of 
the young,— a subject which, in several of its features, runs so closely 
up to being a religious question, and which, in one feature of it, and 
that the most important, becomes almost purely a religious question, 
— has occupied the attention of the legislative authorities in the 
several states of the Union. They have anxiously turned their 
attention to the evils of the young being allowed to grow up in igno- 
rance — of the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of this evil being 
wholly avoided, without the interposition of governments. They 
have concluded, that it is the duty of governments to provide educa- 
tion for their subjects. Such provision has accordingly been made, 
national schools and a national education furnished. Here the 
question of religion comes in, What is to be done, — is religion to be 
totally excluded from the schools ? This would seem to follow, were 
the principle to be carried fully out, that in naease whatever may the 
magistrate interfere with religion, either for its promotion or discou- 
ragement. But an education in which there is no element of religious 
belief is monstrous and unnatural. It would carry things to disorder 
and ruin. It would do this even as concerns civil constitutions and 
governments. Whether at the dictate of this or of other views, we find 
that, in many of the national schools of the states, the Bible is used 
as a class-book. This, however, is an injunction, — it is to be read 
without note or comment ; in other words, the teachers must abstain 
from giving any such explanations as would bring out the differences 
existing between one Christian denomination and another ; or rather/, 
as would insinuate that any such exist. How vague and purely 
abstract the religious instruction given at the schools is* may eadily be 
inferred. When the question of a national education was under the 
consideration of the authorities in the several states, they felt them- 
selves shut up to the alternative, either, that no state provision be* 
made for education, or that what concerns religious instruction must 
be so elementary and general, as to give no bias to the schools as 
indicating any leaning or partiality to one religious denomination 
over another. * Very great and laudable efforts, 1 says a writer in the 1 
North British Review, in a singularly lucid and comprehensive 4 
article on the United States of North America, * have been made for 
promoting the general education of the community. This is effected 
by a general assessment upon the inhabitants. Indeed, education is 
almost the only object for which the people seem willing to tax them- 
selves. It is generally admitted there, that an obligation lies- upon 
the community to make provision for affording to the young the 
means of education, and this obligation is to a large extent well dis- 
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! charged.' ' The annual assessment/ he adds in a note, ( for the 



support of the public schools in the state of Massachusetts, amounts 
to a dollar a-head for every individual in the population, while about 
half as much more is paid to academies and private schools. An 
assessment at the rate of a dollar a-head for the whole population 
would produce in Scotland considerably more than L. 500,000, and 
in England above L.3,000,000 annually.' 

The following extract from Mr Lewis' Journal is to the same 
purpose : — , 

" In their efforts for the universal education of the people, several 
states of the Union present a lofty contrast to the tardy movements of 
the British Government. The farewell advice of Washington was, 
' Promote, as objects of primary importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge/ Nobly have the states of New England, and 
the central states, acted up to the advice of the greatest and best of 
American statesmen. By the last, the Seventh Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Board of Education for Massachusetts, the number of 
the population between four and sixteen years of age, in 1842-3, was 
184,896, out of 737,699 of total population, or about a fourth. Of this 
fourth part, 133,448 are attending the public schools, besides those at- 
tending the academies and private schools, not dependant on the state, 
who are returned as 12,000 more, making in all 147,448 under educa- 
tion, or about * fifth of the whole population. This is a result on which 
the New Englanders may justly congratulate themselves, exceeding any 
thing to be found, not only in Old England, .which is behind most Euro- 
pean nations, but in Old Scotland, which can only produce a favoured 
parish here and there with so large a school attendance, and which, as a 
whole, has never had more than a tenth of her population at school- 
that is, one half of the 'New England attendance. The school system of 
Massachusetts is admirable for its diffusiveness. It has penetrated to 
every recess of the state, and searched with infinite diligence every dis- 
trict, leaving no blank and uneducated spots. Its efforts have not been 
in favoured tracts of country, like those of private enterprise, but par- 
taken of all the [characteristics of a comprehensive national enterprise, 
commensurate with the wants of the entire population. The difficulty 
of obtaining teachers has been the natural difficulty of a new country; 
and if they have not met this difficulty as they ought, by raising the 
mercantile remuneration of the schoolmaster, they Jiave erred, in com- 
mon with Scotland, whose parochial schoolmasters are still left by her 
heritors to a maximum salary of L.34. This result has not been attained 
but by. great national efforts and sacrifices, if sacrifice that can be called, 
which a nation spends on its own children. They have expended on the 
erection of new school-houses, within the last five years, a sum of 
634,326 dollars, or about L.l 26,865." 

Having stated the rate of assessment for the carrying on of these 
schools, which rate is given in the above extract, and which, with a 
public school-fund, *yields L.14»7,519 per annum, Mr Lewis goes 
on to remark : — 
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" But while these efforts do infinite honour to New* England, it is due 
to the cause of education to state, that this large fund, which is intended 
to supersede all fees, does not give the schoolmasters of New ^England 
an income equal to its mechanics, or L.50 a-year ; and that to improve 
the quality as they have done the amount of education, the schoolmaster 
must be rated higher, and rewarded better. The want of normal semi- 
naries and professional training, and a professional ladder of promotion, 
remains yet to be supplied, to give as much intellectual elevation as ex- 
tension to the New England system of schools." 

The reader, of course, will beware of supposing these interesting 
details of the school system of New England will apply generally to 
the other states of the Union — that an examination as exact of the 
condition of affairs as respects education in other states, would give 
results equally satisfactory. The amount of the population under 
education differs greatly in different states. In some of the states 
visited by Mr Lewis, the portion of the population receiving educa- 
tion is small. In Washington, the. seat of supreme government, 
and the small district of Columbia, in which it stands, the total po- 
pulation amounts to 43,71?. Of this population, one-sixteenth are 
attending school. This estimate, however, includes the coloured 
population. It has to be borne in mind, that in the states where 
the wicked system of slavery exists, the education of the coloured 
population is forbidden by law. Deduct these, and there will be 
one- eleventh or one- twelfth attending school. It is estimated, that 
in the state of Alabama, there are 22,592 persons who cannot read 
or write. In that state, the proportion of the population attending 
school is calculated at one twenty-third ; if the coloured population 
be left out of the calculation, at about one- twelfth. In New Or- 
leans, one-thirtieth are in attendance at school. In New England, 
Prussia, and Scotland, where education is more widely diffused than 
in any other countries, the numbers in attendance at school are com- 
puted respectively at one-fifth, one-sixth, and one- tenth of the en- 
tire population. Small as the number returned for New Orleans 
is, it has to be remarked and remembered, that it exhibits a much 
better state of things than existed a few years back. Oreat progress 
is making towards, and sanguine and well-grounded expectations 
are entertained, of a much wider diffusion of the benefits of educa- 
tion. What is true of New Orleans, may also be asserted of many 
other cities and states of the Union. 

It may be interesting to our readers to learn the impression made 
upon an American on his visiting some of our Scottish schools, and 
the estimate he has formed of the merits of the mode of instruction 
pursued in them. Mr Mann, secretary of the Board of Education 
for Massachusetts, has lately been on an educational visit to Eu- 
rope. He gives the results of this visit in a Report, with several 
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interesting extracts from which Mr Lewis has favoured us in his 
appendix. Among these extracts the following passages occur, bear- 
ing on our Scottish schools : — 

" There are some points in which the schools of Scotland are very 
remarkable. In the thoroughness with which they teach the intellectual 
part of reading, they furnish a model worthy of being 'copied by the 
world. Not only is the meaning of all the important words in the lesson 
clearly brought out, but the whole class, or family of words, to which the 
principal word belongs, are introduced, and their signification given." 
« but all this, admirable in its way, was hardly worthy to be mentioned, 
in comparison with another characteristic of the Scottish schools, viz. the 
mental activity with which the exercises were conducted, both on the 
part of the teacher and the pupils. I entirely despair of exciting in any 
other person, by a description, the vivid impression of mental activity or 
celerity which the daily operations of these schools produced in my own 
mind. Actual observation alone can give any thing approaching to a 
true idea. I do not exaggerate when I say, that the most active and 
lively schools I have ever seen in the United States, must be regarded 
almost as dormitories, if compared with the fervid life of the Scottish 
schools ; and by the side of theirs, our pupils would seem to be hybernat- 
ing animals, just emerging from their torpid state, and as yet but half 
conscious of the possession of life and faculties." " The mental labour 
performed in a given period in these schools, by children under twelve 
or fourteen years, is certainly many times greater than I have ever seen 
in any schools of our Own, composed of children as young." 

However excellent in many respects, the system of education pur- 
sued in the public schools of the United States may be, and how 
efficient soever the teachers, it must be felt that the subordinate 
place given to religious instruction is a great defect. * In the situa- 
tion in which that country was placed ,' say 6 the writer in the North 
British Review, already referred to, * the only alternatives were, 
either to make no public provision for the education of the commu- 
nity, or else to omit the circulation of religious doctrines, leaving it 
to the churches to provide, in whatever way they might think best, 
for the religious instruction of the youth connected with them. It is 
right, however, to mention, that it is quite common in the public 
schools to spend a quarter of an hour in the morning, at the com- 
mencement of the exercises, in the reading of the Scriptures ; and 
the prevalence of this practice is a favourable indication of the gene- 
ral state of public sentiment, especially as it has given rise to much 
controversy and contention with the Roman Catholics. 1 If may be 
impracticable in the present state of things to have the public 
schools on any other foundation as regards religious instruction. 
But this oloes not mitigate the evil. No security is given to pa- 
rents as to the religions principles of the teachers. What religious 
instruction is given at any of the public schools, is of the most vague 
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and unsatisfactory description. Religious instruction, in the proper 
sense of the term, it indeed cannot be called. The evil is felt and 
lamented by many. They are convinced more and more of the ne- 
cessity « of the Protestant churches having day-schools, for the daily 
Scripture instruction of the young. It will appear, from the follow- 
ing statements of Mr Lewis, which contain much important matter, 
in what a sad state, in so far as religious instruction is concerned, 
the New England public schools, which in so many other respects 
are so excellent, are involved. It appears, that from them, even 
that small amount of religious instruction, so commonly pursued in 
other public schools of the states, is excluded. The importance of 
the subject, and the felicity with which it is stated, will excuse the 
length of the extract : — 

" A greater evil, (viz., than the want of normal seminaries, &c.), and 
one more difficult of remedy, remains behind. The common school 
system of the Union has been reared upon a compromise and sacrifice 
of the Christianity of the schools; and the spirit of the world, not of the 
gospel, has presided over their formation. The school system of the 
States sprung up, and has been almost completed in New England, be* 
fore the religious spirit, energy, and decision of its Puritan forefathers 
has well revived; and as their spirit prevails, the common school system, 
so' much their pride, must either admit religion in earnest into its les- 
sons, or be broken to pieces, that each denomination may do its duty, 
and labour through its day-schools as well as through its Sabbath-schools, 
to diffuse the truth as it is in Jesus. 

" There was a time when the New England schoolmaster was set 
apart to his office with religious ceremonies, and when the worship of 
God, the reading of the Scriptures, and habitual reference to them, were 
a prominent part of the daily order and discipline of its schools. The 
Shorter Catechism was taught in Boston public schools within the last 
thirty years. Every vestige of these things has been swept away. The 
Christian religion has not only ceased to be the basis of public religion, 
but religious instruction is entirely excluded. The secretary of the 
Board proposes to introduce * the sublime truths of ethics and natural 
religion' as a sort 'of poising power between bigotry and profligacy.' He 
tells us, with sorrow, that this poising power is only as yet to be found 
in six out of three thousand schools. This poising power is to' be the 
substitute of the Bible. The pilgrim fathers, speaking of their colonial 
legislature, said, ( It was the chief project of Satan to keep man from the 
knowledge of the Scriptures.' To baffle him in his crafty schemes, they 
established common schools, where all the children might be taught to 
read and write; and the provision for popular education throughout these 
New England states had the same origin as the provision made by the 
Scottish Reformers, — a desire to qualify their children to read the word of 
God. But Satan has gone another way to work in New England. Un- . 
able to repress the thirst for education, be has dissociated it from the 
gospel. In this state of things, the majority of Christians in New Eng- 
land, and over America, still acquiesce, and only here and there venture 
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to speak out. No effectual efforts are made to Christianise this vast 
school system. They have left this powerful instrument in the hands of 
men without religion, or at least without religious decision. But good 
it is that the channels are prepared, that the world has erected the 
school fabric in every corner and nook of the land. It remains for the 
energy of a revived faith and love to the truth to turn the schools of New 
England, and of all the states, into schools of Christ." 

The theological colleges of the Presbyterians, and other Christian 
churches, are numerous throughout the states. It appears to Mr 
Lewis that it might perhaps be better were their numbers reduced. 
The anxiety of their founders, and of those who took an interest in 
them, and helped them forward, was to have the country supplied 
with an educated and efficient ministry. This accounts for the re- 
dundance with which they are scattered over the states. It reflects 
the highest honour upon the memory of their founders. To have 
them thus thickly studding the land was perhaps the best, it might 
be, at the time, the only practical way of carrying out their benevo- 
lent and Christian designs. The recent facilities of travel, which 
have brought the states into such close neighbourhood, it may be 
said, into such immediate contact with each other, have thrown this, 
like many other arrangements, all of them wise and sagacious in 
their time, out of date. "* From the number of colleges, the number 
of students attending each must, in general be small. This is likely 
to act with no favourable influence upon their mental activities and 
exertions. The professors, unless possessed of that inward stimulus, 
which ardent genius and an unextinguishable love of learning sup- 
plies in any circumstances, and which, independently of external 
circumstances, ever maintains the mind at the height of vigorous 
exertion, have temptations, in the absence of crowded classes of stu- 
dious and eager youth, to prosecute their labours, and conduct their 
examinations, in a manner too cold, formal, and precise. An im- 
pulse from without is necessary to most men, in order to their habi- 
tual exerting of themselves, to the full measure of their ability. Al- 
together,, however, it is to be kept in view that, in the estimation of 
Mr Lewis, and others thoroughly competent to form a correct judg- 
ment on these matters, the professors in the theological colleges of 
the states, in solidity of learning, and other professional accomplish- 
ments, are not inferior to those occupying the chairs of the theolo- 
gical faculty in the theological colleges of our native land. Several 
of them are men of very eminent talents, piety, and learning, and 
have, signalised themselves by their published works in not a few 
departments of theological literature. 

Mr Lewis gives a most interesting account of his visit, to Prince- 
ton, and its two colleges, — the one for arts, the other for divinity. 
We must refer our readers to his journal for all the details which he 
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gives of this visit, and only extract his remarks in describing one of 
the theological class examinations. 

" I went to one of the theological class examinations. The subject 
was, « The Law of God.' The text-book they used? Turretin. About 
sixty students were present, and the examination lasted an hour. It 
presupposed a considerable amount of personal study and preparation on 
the part of the students. I was pleased also with the fulness and perfect 
clearness with which the various uses of the law were brought out; but 
though the subject admitted of a very easy and natural transition to 
practical and persona) religion, the examination did not in any degree 
take that direction. I felt throughout the examination, that there was a 
want of animation and intellectual excitement. The professor put his 
questions quietly from his manuscript in a monotone, and the students 
responded at leisure in the same uninteresting way, in no degree flut- 
tered or flushed by anxiety to acquit themselves well, — the youngest 
and oldest looking equally cool and composed. No questions of greater 
interest or difficulty were cast abroad upon the class, to be answered 
by the more able or more eager; nothing that could awaken rivalry, 
or elicit a diversity of answers, and a collision of minds; nor were they 
called on to question each other, or their professor, so as to develope in 
any way their peculiarities of character and talent. Everything on the 
professor's part was clear, correct, and full ; but 1 felt the want of the 
intellectual glow which warms while it illuminates. The temperature 
never rose; the students never grew more interested. There seemed on 
this, as on some other occasions, something like a systematic suppres- 
sion of aught like emulation or rivalry. Great indeed must be the per- 
sonal power of professors, who think to keep the young alive, and inte- 
rested, either intellectually or morally, without the use of this powerful 
spring of human activity. This want of animation, — this character of 
repose and quietness, I afterwards found to be characteristics of the 
common school system, as well as of the academic system of the states, 
— a striking contrast to the energetic rivalry and go-a-head system of 
the American merchant and politician. 

" The subject-matter of the theological course at Princeton seems to 
be greatly more judicious, more to the purpose of preparing the future 
preacher and expounder of the word, than any thing yet to be seen in 
Scotland. These daily exercises on the Old and New Testament must 
familiarise the student with the Scriptures in a degree only acquired by 
our ministers, after many years' pastoral work. The amount of Bible 
study, even in the Literary College, — a distinct institution, about a mile 
distant, — is greater than the entire Scottish theological course and pre- 
paration for the ministry." 

These statements, however,' in which Mr Lewis conveys his im- 
pressions of the mode of examination in the Theological College of 
Princeton, must be kept in their own place. The account which he 
.gives of what he witnessed, on a similar occasion, at Columbia, is 
much to the same purpose; indeed, he seems to be satisfied that a 
want of animation, and intellectual vigour, is pretty much a charac- 
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teristie of the exercises in the seminaries, in general, throughout Abe 
states. Others seem to have come to somewhat different ewclu- 
sions. In endeavouring to weigh and determine the respective 
advantages and disadvantages, which are brought out by a compara- 
tive view of the details of study and training in the American Theo- 
logical Colleges and in pur own, our author, and other competent 
judges, hesitate in giving the one any decided preference over the 
other. Taking a large view of the subject, and carrying their 
observations out into the great field of life, where men's gifts and 
graces have to be tried, they follow the student from the halls of the 
academy, and his training there, to his doings and actings upon the 
church and upon the people. * The Presbyterian and Congregational 
ministers in the United States, 5 says the North British Review, 
' are in general as well educated, and as intelligent and accomplish- 
ed, as those who hold the sacred office in this country. We are 
disposed to think that they commonly manifest a fully higher mea- 
sure of mental activity, and this arises partly from the greater gene- 
ral stimulus to activity and exertion in every department, by which 
the whole community is there pervaded, and partly from the way in 
which their education is usually conducted.' Some sentences follow, 
in which a view of the mode of training in the colleges, differing in 
some respects from Mr Lewis's, is stated. Then follows, 'The 
number of ministers preaching Jesus Christ, and him crucified, who 
are labouring in any community, and the general fitness of these 
men for the office they fill, may usually be regarded as a pretty fair 
index of the state of religion; and when tried by this test, the 
United Stiues need not shrink from a comparison with Great 
Britain, if, as is quite fair, Ireland be put in on the one hand, to 
counterbalance the slave states of the West, on the other. 

In the Methodist and Baptist churches of the United States, the 
learning and accomplishments of the ministers is, compared with that 
of the Presbyterians and Congregationalists, inferior and superficial. 
The first named churches are themselves sensible of this, and are 
now making * much greater exertions than they once did to secure 
an educated ministry/ It seems, however, to be admitted on all 
hands, that whilst the ministers of these denominations are inferior in 
professional literature and accomplishments, they are in no way be- 
hind any of the other Protestant pastors in zeal for the spread of the 
gospel. Personally under the living influence of Divine truth, full 
of love to Christ and the souls of men, they have been, and continue 
to be, the apostles of the gospel to many places, which have not as 
yet been overtaken by the other evangelical denominations. Their 
zeal has carried them through the depths of the forest, and to the 
remotest boundaries of the land. Many honourable testimonies are 
borne to their Christian toal and love in the pages of Mr Lewis. He 
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describes them as the heralds of the cross, the pioneers who have 

Eenetrated into the obscurest and most inaccessible, depths, and who 
ave been the first to announce the * glad tidings 1 to many never be- 
fore gladdened by the proclamation of the gospel, or long unaccus- 
tomed, in their wildernesses of spiritual desolation, to its gracious and 
most precious overtures. The eccentricities and uncouthnesses which. 
do sometimes occur in their form of words, and style of address, and 
which pass from mouth to mouth, amongst worldly men, as matter 
of pleasantry, are, generally, those of men in earnest about the most 
important of all concerns, — the salvation of the soul. Unacquainted 
with the conventional elegancies, and, it may frequently happen, 
with the grammatical accuracies of language, but thoroughly alive to 
the value of men's souls, N and to the work of Christ as the only means 
of salvation, they seek, as they best can, to awaken the consciences 
of lost sinners, and urge upon their acceptance the free offer of par- 
don and everlasting life which the gospel presents to all who hear it. 
Their labours in many instances have been abundantly recognized by 
the Great Head of the church. Through their instrumentality 
saving impressions have been conveyed to many a soul, the wilder- 
ness made to blossom as the rose, and the < water of life** to flow 
through the parched desert. 

" Passing the hill country," says Mr Lewis, p. 273, " we came to an 
ancient forest, the only ancient forest I saw in Illinois. In the centre of 
this forest, and at a little distance from the wood, was pointed out ah 
opening, the scene of a revival encampment, and a little wooden chapel, 
the fruit of revival meetings held here. A more romantic spot could not 
have been chosen. The only antiquity that is to be seen in the New 
World, the antiquity of the woods, was to be seen in the venerable pa- 
triarchs that shaded without concealing the grassy verdure beneath. The 
preacher s platform, and the seats of the hearers in front* were still 
standing, and at a little distance from the encampment stood the little 
chapel, deeply interesting, in such circumstances, though indebted to no 
Camden society for its architecture. Such a spot as this is well fitted 
to be the scene of solemn thoughts of eternity, and light thoughts of 
time. Men gathered to this forest-worship from a circuit of fifty Wiles, 
hearing the voice of prayer and praise, after the lapse of many years, and 
beholding their feelings reflected in the faces of all around them, cannot 
fail to be powerfully moved, and to be brought into the most favourable 
state of mind for hearing the doctrines of salvation. On such occasions 
the most hardened settlers, to whose bosom remorse had been long a 
stranger, and whose eyes were unused to tears, weep like children, and 
are surprised into a strange and unwonted tenderness of spirit. In such a 
state, awakened to an unwonted sense and feeling of sin, and to a strange 
consciousness of their misery in the prospect of eternity, they are pre- 
pared to hear, and welcome when they hear, of him who is the sinner's 
friend. The gospel sounds good news from a far country, like cold 
water to a thirsty soul ; land though their first knowledge of the way of 
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redemption is confused and mixed up with much error, yet when the 
heart is divinely awakened, by the instrumentality of however small a 
portion of the truth, there is the beginning of a new character, and the 
dawn of a new life in the soul. The Methodist or Baptist revival 
encampment has seldom passed away without leaving some memorial of 
its presence and power in the erection of the forest chapel by its side, to 
satisfy the new desires that have been awakened in its neighbourhood, 
and to be a well of water springing up to everlasting life. The church 
is followed by the school ; and those new and better tastes, which the 
Methodists and Baptists, the Christian pioneers of those regions, have 
had the honour of awakening, the Presbyterians, following in their foot- 
steps, more fully gratify and maintain, by a more systematic course of 
instruction, and a more complete presentation of Divine truth." 

In the states, a voice in the election of ministers is not limited to 
church members. It is a prevalent practice, both among Presbyte- 
rians and Congregationalists, to extend this privilege to all pew- 
holders. Mr Lewis states the proportion of sitters to members as 
probably four to one ; which estimate, if correct, shows that the elec- 
tion of pastors is in the hands of the seat-holders. In any church, 
at least, where their members are in any thing like the above-stated 
proportion, they have the choice, if they so please, completely in 
their power. By this arrangement, the churches are involved in the 
evils of patronage, — in many of its evils. The essence of patronage 
exists in it, a civil possession giving power to act in a matter purely 
ecclesiastical and spiritual. In the face of it there may be something 
more plausible, and less in violent contradiction to sound and scrip- 
tural views of the subject, than there is in the form in which patron- 
age exists in the established churches in this country. It does not 
give the same (if, indeed, it gives any) scope for the development of 
several of the grosser practical abominations of that wicked system, 
such as the buying and selling of benefices. It might he presumed, 
that the parties 7 holding such property — the pews of churches— hy 
the very fact of their holding them, and that simply for the accom- 
modation of themselves and families, is a test of their regard for reli- 
gion, and that they are, to some extent, under its personal power; 
that, consequently, in the choice of a pastor, the edification of the 
church will be their main concern. Church membership is by no 
means a certain test of such things ; much less is seat-holding a cer- 
tain test. It is easy to conjecture what evils must often rise out of 
such a system. 

" The Princeton professors," says Mr Lewis, " defended the system 
hesitatingly and apologetically, and at length admitted that it was not in 
accordance with the scriptural order required in the House of God ; 
alleging, however, the absence of any practical grievance in its past or 
present working, as a reason for not altering it. I" was not then aware, 
that both in the disputes between the Socinian and* Evangelical parties 
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in the Congregational churches of New England, and between the Old 
and New School Presbyterians, the jarring character of the two electoral 
bodies had repeatedly appeared, — the hearers generally taking the side 
of Socinianism, and the members of orthodoxy. A vicious principle, as 
we have experienced in Scotland, is a seed which sooner or later springs 
into life, lying innocuous only until time and circumstances warm it into 
activity. No principle seems plainer, in the ordering of Christ's house, 
than this, that they who are not of it should have no part in the appoint- 
ment of its office-bearers, and that we must not give the rights of Christ's 
Church to those who decline its duties and responsibilities, and will not 
" openly submit themselves to the fitith and obedience of the gospel." 

The manner in which the Sabbath is observed is one good stan- 
dard by which to judge of the state of religion amongst a people. 
We can suppose a resting from the employments and recreations of 
life, and the observation of an external decency, with a regular at- 
tendance on divine ordinances, where there may yet be wanting the 
true element of spiritual life : the recognition of the obligation to 
keep the Sabbath holy, without the spiritual renovation which alone 
can enable men, in any measure, to fulfil that obligation. The re- 
verse of this — the presence of spiritual life, and the absence of a due 
regard to the observance of the Lord's day, is, theoretically, not so 
easily conceivable. Accordingly, we cannot fail to be struck with 
the manner in which many pious individuals and families, in Ger- 
many and elsewhere, spend a great portion of that day. We have 
in it a proof of the evil effect which long-continued abuses have upon 
good men : how much national use and wont in wicked courses dull 
the spiritual discernment of individuals, and render even such as are 
tTuly converted, blind to the most plainly-commanded duties. In our 
own land, things, as respects the public observance of the Sabbath, 
are daily becoming worse. Open and flagrant Sabbath desecration, 
under the sanction of the national authorities, is advancing with 
alarming strides. The subject has been forced upon the attention of 
the religious portion of the community. Efforts have been made, 
and will continue to be made, to stem the rising tide of this iniquity. 
In the meantime, so far as man can see, these are likely to prove 
unavailing, except in so far as by means of them a protest shall be 
lifted up against national wickedness. In the United States, as in 
this country, the amount of Sabbath desecration is very great. But 
there seems to be the setting in of a strong and general feeling in the 
opposite direction. In several of the great cities of the Union there 
is a decided improvement in respect to Sabbath observance. Not 
only is it better observed now than it was formerly j but the better 
observance of it is still on the increase. This manifests itself to, 
public observation in a variety of ways. Fewer stores are open ; there 
is less traffic ; fewer parties of pleasure ; an increase in the number of 
Sabbath schools and of those attending them ; a better attendance on 
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divine worship. * The streets of New York,* says Mr Lewis, < cm 
Sabbath, in going to and returning from Church, exhibit the. same 
sights of well-dressed crowds, as the streets of Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, stores are all shut, and business, to appearance, universally 
suspended. The impression of observing persons is, that Sabbath 
observance, in the great cities of the states, is on the increase — the 
reverse of our experience in the mercantile cities of Scotland.'' 

The following extract from the Report of the American Sabbath 
Union, April 1844, published in the North British Review, we 
willingly transfer to our pages:— 

" The transportation of the mails on the Sabbath has, on numerous 
routes, been discontinued ; and stage-coaches, steam-boats, rail-cats, and 
canal-boats have, in many cases, ceased to run oa that day. Stock- 
holders, directors, distinguished merchants, and civilians, have expressed 
their convictions that, should this be the case universally, it would greatly 
promote the welfare of all. The number of those who go, or send to the 
post office, who are disposed to labour, or engage in secular business, 
travelling, or amusement, on the Sabbath, is diminishing, and the num- 
ber is increasing of those who are disposed to attend the public worship 
of God. Sabbath-breaking is becoming more and more disreputable, 
and is viewed, by increasing numbers, as evidence of a low, reckless, and 
vicious mind. The conviction is extending, that it is not only morally 
wrong, but is unprofitable and dangerous. And, should all the facts with 
regard to this subject be known, and duly appreciated, that conviction, 
we believe, would become universal. Labourers, in many cases, refuse 
to work on Sabbath. They view it, as it actually is, as a degradation to 
be thus singled out from the rest of the community, and obliged to la- 
bour whilst others are at rest. They find it to be hurtful to themselves 
and their families. It injures their health, corrupts their morals, and 
increases the danger of their being left to infamy and ruin. Some who, 
in consequence of refusing to labour on the Sabbath, had been* dismissed 
from their employments, have afterwards been sought for, and warmly 
commended for their attachment to principle, and for their fidelity and 
success in the discharge of their duties." 

The question of slavery, and the duty of Christian churches re- 
garding it, is now creating a great sensation in this land. All Chris- 
tians in this country look upon slavery with the same feelings. AH 
unite in denouncing it, and in earnestly desiring its utter destruction 
from the face of the earth. The agitation of this question at the 
present time has drawn out so- many clear expositions of the prised 
pies upon which, the example of the primitive Chureh-, and the 
soundest Christian wisdom and prudence, would teach and wain the 
Evangelical churches of this land to deal with those iri the slave- 
holding states of the American Union, that we deem it superfluous 
to enter at large upon the subject. We shall only stele how entirely 
we agree with- those who, whilst they stand out prominently as the 
denouncers of slavery, and are ready, heart and hand, to help oa 
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whatever may be calculated to work out the abolition of slavery, do 
not find themselves warranted to break off Christian intercourse with 
the above-mentioned American churches, simply because of the fact, 
that amongst their members slave-holders are to be found. That slavt 
labour, as compared with free, is, in an economical point of view, 
unprofitable, seems almost as capable of being clearly demonstrated, 
as it is,, that slavery in the abstract, and as it exists in the slave- 
holding American states, is an inhuman, unscriptural, and accursed 
thing. The entire abolition of slavery is what every one, actuated 
by right principles,, most earnestly desires, and is ready to promote, 
by all available, rational* and Christian means. In bis concluding 
chapter, ia which he ably sums up bis impression and opinions of 
the political and religious condition «f the United States, amongst 
other excellent reflections upon slavery, Mr Lewis has the follow* 

"We have n* hesitation m pronouncing skive-holding a sin, and call- 
ing oa all slave-holders to abandon it: wo have as little, in pronouncing 
these men foolish and unwise who would proscribe and cast out of tW 
church those who, likfe Abraham, have been bora- and bred to the evil- 
have seen it practised by the best as well as the worst men from their 
youth up, — have been visited as yet only by scattered rays of that light 
which has fallen in all its fulness on British Christians, the result of 
twenty years' moral agitation against the trade, and twenty years more 
against slavery itself. Men coming out of moral evil are to be dealt with 
very differently from men returning to it, even as men coming out of 
doctrinal error are In a different moral position from men failing into it. 
We are wont to make this distinction, having regard to men's imperfect 
%htj and assuredly, if we desire to do men good, and lead them by tb* 
hand out of sin and darkness of any kind, it is by dealing with them a* ' 
w would desire to be dealt with in like circumstances^—Temeaibeting 
the slownesa of our own moral perceptions, whilst we grieve at. their 
tardy convictions of rectitude and justice. But, while urging these* viewa^ 
which I think must commend themselves to every man's conscience, I 
am compelled to express my regret at the uncertain sound yet uttered 
by the Presbyterian churches of America, and at their extreme timidity 4 
and slowness in taking any part in this great question', even that part to 
which they are called in vindication of the 1 violated privilege* of #hei* 
own church." 

We earnestly recommend Mr LewisV boot to the perusal of our 
readers. We regard it as a valuable acquisition to our sources of 
information upon many of the most important matters connected with 
the condition anct prospects of the United States of America. 
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Art. II. — 1 . Chambers' Information for the People. Edited by W. 
and R. Chambers. 2 vols. Edin. 1842. 

2. Cyclopaedia of English Literature. Edited by R. Chambers. 
2 vols. Edin. 1843. 

3. Chambers* Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining Tracts. Vol. I. 
1844. 

The world has been ringing for the last thirty years with Lord 
Bacon's noted apothegm, * Knowledge is power/ as if it had not 
merely been the terse expression of important truth, but the bold 
enunciation of some new and original proposition, fitted like a sadden 
trumpet-peal to shake the slumbers of a dormant age. Now, the 
words are doubtless true and good, worthy of him who uttered them, 
but no reader of Scripture will deem them new. Two thousand five 
hundred years before his Lordship's days, Solomon had said, * A wise 
man is strong/ and in various similar forms of expression, had set 
forth the power which knowledge gives to its possessor. The British 
philosopher had merely the credit of throwing into an abstract form 
the concrete and more personal proposition of the Jewish king. 

Certainly we have no objection to a truth or maxim because it is 
Lord Bacon's, even though not announced in Scripture. But we 
cannot help prizing it the more, and honouring it with double ho- 
nour, when we can trace its authorship to Scripture, and read it in 
the Divine record as the declaration of the * God only wise.' Anl 
in these days, when men are bent on tracing every thing to its source, 
we think it not amiss, at the outset of an article like the present, t» 
point out the true origin of a proverb so familiar, which thousands 
are in the habit of parading as a gem of human intellect, who would 
have spurned it aside as trite and trivial, had it been presented to 
them as the ancient utterance of Divine inspiration. We have do 
doubt that it was out of that mine of deep and various wisdom, the 
Proverbs of Solomon, that Bacon extracted this fragment of fine gold; 
and we have as little doubt that he would have been the first to point 
out his authority, and acknowledge his obligation, had he thought it 
possible that a time would come when men, in their ignorance of the 
wisdom that is from above, and their boastful preference for that which 
is of the earth, would either overlook or question the fact.* 

But our present business is not with the mere parentage of an 
aphorism, nor with its exposition and defence. We have something 

* At p. 786 of the first volume of tbe Information for tbe People, the proverb, 
* Wisdom is profitable to direct,' is quoted in a foot note. Bacon's adage is set 
down as parallel. But though there may be some similarity between tbe two expres- 
sions, there is a far more striking resemblance in the passage to which we have re- 
ferred above, and which occurs in chap. xxiv. 5. 
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higher and more important in view. We have to examine into the 
character and tendency of that knowledge which of late years has 
sprung up with such amazing vigour, and spread itself with such 
breadth over the face of the land, — or tath^r we might say, of the 
world. Of that knowledge we know no better type or exponent than 
these volumes of Chambers' which head this article. Respecting them, 
first of all, we have a few words to say. We do not pretend to have 
examined them with that thorough minuteness which would justify 
us in entering on a particular criticism of their contents. Nor do we 
hesitate to say, that it would require something more than the most 
careful perusal could furnish to enable us to sit in judgment upon 
them in all their parts. It would require an amount of information 
of which few are in possession. There are many men fitted for re- 
viewing a single book upon a single subject. But there are few in- 
deed fitted to criticise volumes which embrace almost every depart- 
ment of science, scholarship, and philosophy. It is no light matter 
to review an encyclopedia. Its general character may be ascertained, 
— its "principles scrutinized, — its calibre measured, — its accuracy 
tested, — but to go deep into the minutiae of its manifold details, is a 
feat which not one in ten thousand could accomplish. Such we pro- 
fess to be the case with the works before us. They are far too vari- 
ous and extensive to admit of an attempt at minute criticism in a 
satisfactory way within the compass of a single article, or by the pen 
of a single individual; and therefore we do not profess to enter on 
this field at all. Nor is it necessary for the purpose which we have 
in view. , 

The works before us are, we believe, among the best of their class, 
containing able, comprehensive, clear, well-written treatises upon 
almost every subject worth knowing. The * Cyclopaedia of English 
Literature' is a very valuable book, and one of no common research. 
The ' Information for the People 1 is perhaps still more valuable, con- 
taining a vast amount of information, — information well-arranged, 
well-digested, — most extensive in the stretch of its circle, yet withal 
remarkably compact and concise. Similar remarks apply, in a consi- 
derable degree to the « Miscellany of Tracts,** and to the ' Journal,"' 
only these two latter works comprise a great deal of lighter, less pro- 
fitable, and more questionable information. 

Can we then accord them unqualified commendation, and hand 
them over to our readers with an unrestricted certificate of excellence, 
as works worthy of the highest shelf in their library, and containing 
all that they or their children need to know? We fear not. There 
are serious drawbacks in the way. It is to these we have now to ad- 
vert. We shall endeavour to do it as calmly and fairly as we can. 
The matter is really a momentous one. It concerns millions. There 
are eternal issues involved in it. It demands, therefore, a full and 
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honest scrutiny. These works are circulating wide and far, pervad- 
ing every circle of human life,— and going forth as messengers of 
science to many a nation, both of this and the other hemisphere. 
They cannot fail to exercise a mighty influence in moulding the 
minds of multitudes. They are telling not only upon the intellec- 
tual and moral, but upon the spiritual state of the community. 
They are likely to tell on coming generations. They have already 
originated a new kind of literature. They have struck out a •peculiar 
path in which others are following, some with less and some with 
greater success. They are the type of a peculiar kind of popular 
literature, which is not only modelling the tastes and stimulating the 
miscellaneous reading of our day, to an extent which may well excite 
our apprehension as to its solidity and depth, but is also exercising 
an extensive, though perhaps at present imperceptible influence upon 
the mental, the moral, the religious condition of the community. 

We do not condemn them as containing positive error, far less 
immorality. They are strictly moral; nor do they contain aught 
directly in opposition to religion* In general their statements with re- 
ference to sacred subjects are fair and candid; nor do we know of any 
thing in them like the sneer of the sceptic, or the misrepresentation 
of the partizan. Were we to confine ourselves to their positive char- 
acteristics we might not have much to complain of. But we have 
their negative qualifications to examine; and it is here that our com- 
plaints begin. It is not so much as to what they do contain that we 
have to speak, as of what they do not contain. They may not be 
positively injurious, but they are in many things defective. 

In taking up this subject, and turning the attention of our readers 
to it as one of vast moment, we trust that we shall not be under- 
stood as if referring solely to the works before us, or the other volumes j 
of the same adventurous publishers. These are, as we have already 
remarked, only a specimen or type of a very extensive and augment- 
ing class of works issuing from the weekly or monthly press, and ex- 
ercising a mighty, though perhaps unseen, influence upon the minds 
of millions. 

Now, in so far as these have tended to supersede novel reading, 
and substituted more solid fare, instead of the light, frothy, perni- 
cious stuff evacuated from circulating libraries, in the shape of tales, 
romances, or such like, we rejoice, and count it as something gained. 
Considered merely in the light of a substitute for a novel, we may 
safely say that the ( Information for the People' is not a thing to 
be despised. The man who snatches poison out of the hand of a 
fellow-mortal, is certainly to that extent a benefactor, and entitled to 
some thanks. He has hindered some evil, even if he should have 
done no good. But in ascertaining the positive good conferred, 
other elements must be taken into consideration, and we must see 
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what is the nature of the substitute by which he has beguiled the re- 
luctant hand to part with the poison. This is the point before us; 
but even apart from this there are some facts which claim attention, 
ere we receive the statement that these works have to any great ex- 
tent eradicated lighter and more deleterious reading. It is rather 
singular that the demand for novel-reading seems to keep pace with 
the demand for the other to which we are referring. Not only are 
the new novels eagerly snatched at and devoured, but all the old 
novels have been republished in cheaper forms; and ' The Peoples' 
Editions,' of these have, we believe, obtained a very wide cir- 
culation. We are persuaded that novel-reading never was at a 
greater height than it is at this moment. The souls of a hungry 
world are roaming every where in quest of something to fill up the 
dread vacuum within, and ease the gnawing pain, which, like a cancer, 
is eating into the very vitals of the iriner man. , If mere science and 
literature could have satiated the famished spirit of the world, then 
we might have expected it to have been quieted long ere now. If 
these could have superseded the novel or the newspaper, then, long 
ere this, both romance and politics would have fallen into utter dis- 
repute, if not oblivion. But the diseased appetite is not so easily 
fed. It craves without ceasing, and recks little what garbage is pre- 
sented, provided it be only sufficiently stimulating to induce a mo- 
mentary oblivion of the deep-seated malady within; and mere scien- 
tific information, however various and new, cannot accomplish this. 
It neither can operate with sufficient pungency as a stimulant, nor 
can it serve as an opiate when its stimulating effects are done. The 
diseased organs demand exciting food, and hence the novel and 
the newspaper are still as necessary as ever. 

If the useful information communicated, possessed of itself a recti- 
fying power, so as to act at once as medicine and as food, such would 
not be the result. The disordered functions of the soul would* be 
gradually restored to health; and thus both the natural hunger 
would be appeased and the unnatural appetite put to rights. But 
the malady is far too deep to be reached in such a way. " This in- 
eradicable taint of sin," is something for which these human reme- 
dies are altogether unavailing. Hence it is that the increase of 
these works of useful knowledge gives us but little ground to hope 
that lighter reading will vanish away. In many cases the former 
seem to act in the very opposite way, creating a mere vague undirect- 
ed taste for reading, which gratifies itself on any works which may 
help to fill up the the tedium of a solitary hour. 

Granting, however, that the inanities of the novel and the politics 
of the newspaper, have been superseded, in some degree, by the so- 
berer and more solid works of the scientific class, still the question re- 
mains, what positive good have these latter accomplished; what 
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amount of real enduring benefit are they likely to confer ? Is the 
substitute so much better than the thing supplanted, that the simple 
fact of the substitution should be matter of warm congratulation, or 
regarded with triumph, as the prelude of a better age? We fear 
not. And yet unless this were the case, our joy at the substitution 
must be very partial and moderate. We do not mean to affirm that 
one poisonous drug has been only exchanged for another really as 
pernicious. We are willing to grant that there is nothing positively 
injurious in the new preparation. But still, that does not touch the 
question in hand. It is not enough to take poison from a starving 
wretch. Neither is it enough to give him in exchange some sub- 
stance containing no such fatal element, even though it might not 
be sand or dust. If it was but herbage or foliage, or even the fair- 
est blossom or most odorous flower, — still of what profit would it be? 
It would not feed his famished spirit; it would not 

"..,.. Minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain," 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote. 
Cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous stuff 
That weighs upon the heart." 

Man's weary spirit seeks for peace, but the world has none for him. 
With all its scientific appliances, jt has no power to rectify a dis- 
ordered nature, to restore the balance of the soul, or fill up the void 
within that craves for something higher and more divine. The 
world's creatures may be fair to look upon, but blossoms cannot feed 
a soul. It must be fruit. As has well been remarked, c it remains 
uncomforted in the midst of them; they cannot quiet the remorse of 
crime; they cannot heal the wounds of affection, they cannot extract 
the power of ingratitude, or fill up the tedium of disappointment." 

This then is the one grievous defect of which we complain in the 
works before us. God, the living God, has little place in them. 
His works are there, but not himself.' The creature occupies the 
foreground of the scene, — the whole breadth of it; the Creator has 
but a niche assigned him among the works of his hands. We have, 
no doubt, something of natural theology, the evidences, the history 
of the Bible, and such like faintly-religious articles, — but still these, 
even though they were spread over a wider space than that allotted 
to them, do not supply the fatal want of what we complain. They 
cannot re-knit the broken chain between the soul and God. They 
cannot indicate how the controversy between the sinner and the 
Judge is to be adjusted and conclusively set to rest. They cannot 
bring about a meeting with him, in whose favour is life, and apart 
from whose lovingkindness, all is dissatisfaction and death. They 
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cannot solve the mightiest problem in which a fallen world can be 
interested, « how can a man be just with God?' 

To many, such statements as these may sound fanatical, too irra- 
tional and extravagant to deserve a sober reply. But the words are 
honestly and calmly spoken, not in haste or under feverish excitement. 
We write for a needy world, not for the scoffer; or if for the scoffer, 
only that he may be led f see that there are things truer, deeper, and 
more real, than, his superficial jesting dreams of, — a world invisible, 
impalpable, yet a world of infinite certainties, — certainties the most 
durable and the most needful, — a world, on the bright margins of 
whose deep-flowing waters there grows the tree of life, the leaves, of 
which are for the healing of the nations. Into this inner world these 
volumes introduce us not. Doubtless what they spread out before 
us is true, but it is only the outer circle of truth that they compass 
about, it is only the outer court of the temple into which they bring us. 
Nothing more. And yet it is the inner region that is truly our all, 
— the home, the dwelling-place of the soul, — where alone it is satis- 
Jitd with what it sees, and hears, and knows. Doubtless all that is 
true in science, is really worth knowing, — and had we time in this 
busy world, we might safely grasp at all. But eternity presses on us, 
and it must be first provided for. Our everlasting interests once se- 
cured we may look around us and gather in the manifold instruction 
from the various field which God has spread out so broadly, and from 
which we may learn much, — but, till that which is eternal is secured, 
that which is but temporal may remain for a while in abeyance. 
For after all, the latter region is but barrenness in comparison with 
the rich fertility that lies beyond. We may compass the circle of all 
science and yet return to lay down our head in weariness with the 
long search, for that which is not there to be found. After treasur- 
ing up all that these volumes contain of the true and the useful in 
knowledge, 

We have but cruised along its barren coasts, 
The treasures that within its peaceful vales, 
The inner land conceals, of these, of these 
Nought in our stormy circuit have we seen. 

But then every book cannot contain every thing. These works do 
not profess to' be religious. Tfcey leave that department to other 
works, and tread their own round, content with saying nothing that 
is irreligious or injurious. There is something plausible in this, — 
something which seems very reasonable. • Yet after all, it is but a one- 
sided view of the question. Granting that a man may publish a 
book of science in which there is nothing directly of God, this does 
not justify another man for publishing volumes week after week, 
which are read by tens of thousands, and are moulding the minds of 
the community, in which there is nothing explicitly of religion. 
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The fact that these works have such a vast circulation, — that they 
have become the substitutes for other works, (so that many congra- 
tulate themselves on having adopted a higher style of reading,) — 
that they possess such influence over the minds of the people, speci- 
ally of our youth and our mechanics,— these things render the above 
argument utterly inapplicable to them. The extent of their circle, 
and their power for good or for evil, involve a fearful responsibility 
on the part of the authors, and render the question as to their reli- 
gious character one of no common moment. It may matter little 
what may be the quality of the water in some private well or soli- 
tary mountain rill, but it is of vast importance to know what is the 
quality of the waters of a stream by which some mighty metropolis 
is supplied. 

It is quite evident .that the effects of these weekly issues of science 
and literature in which there is no reference to an eternal world, 
must be injurious. So much knowledge without God as its centre, 
must tell prodigiously upon the religious character of the people. 
It may .not of itself produce infidelity, but it must be unconsciously 
preparing a soil in which infidelity will flourish luxuriantly. This 
weekly allowance of mere natural knowledge must give such a breadth 
and prominence to the visible world that the invisible is forgotten, 
the mind becomes engrossed with what is palpable tp the senses, and 
all that is impalpable seems to vanish into distance, vagueness, and 
unreality. 

We do not write these lines with aught of bitterness. We write 
them sorrowfully. When we consider the tens of thousands that 
have read these works, and the multitudes more that may still read 
them, we cannot help expressing our deepest and sincerest regret 
that there is not mingled with them something of that which 'mak- 
eth wise unto salvation.' By them many a blessed impression might 
have been made or might still be made. Thousands read them who 
never open their Bibles, and would scoff at a religious book. And 
thus truth, eternal truth, might reach some hearts at present inacces- 
sible from any other quarter. 

We believe that the authors mean the best. They would not 
willingly sap the religious principles of their readers. Nay, they 
would perhaps gladly do what they could to foster them. But they 
deem such subjects out of place in their journals, or tracts, or cyclo- 
pedias. They think, perhaps, that it might give offence. We trust 
we have said enough to shew that spiritual and eternal truth would 
not be out of place in their miscellanies. It would,not lower their 
character, and it would elevate their tone. It would certainly injure 
none, and it would be productive of vast benefit to the community. 
It would not wound the conscience of one, while it would satisfy the 
consciences of many, who have serious objections to introduce into 
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their families, periodicals in which God, and Christ, and eternity, are 
never alluded to. We ask the authors solemnly to consider their 
responsibilty in this matter. It is not inconsiderable. They have 
much in their power ; and will they not employ it not only for the 
amusement, or the instruction, but for the everlasting welfare of 
their fellow men. ? 



Art. III. —~ Anastasis ; or, the Doctrine of the Resurrection of the 
Body ; Rationally and Scripturally considered. By Gbokge 
Bush, Professor of Hebrew, New York City University. Lon- 
don : Wiley and Putnam. 1846. 

This work is manifestly one on which much thought and scho- 
larship have been bestowed. It is not the crude production of some 
shallow and excited enthusiast, but the deliberate offspring of a mind 
laboriously engaged in bringing every resource into play for the de- 
monstration of a theory which it almost trembles to promulgate. It 
bears the aspect of continual effort and straining, as if the author 
had, a hundred times over, touched and re-touched it everywhere, as 
if never fully satisfied either with the argument or style. No 
one who reads it can for a moment doubt that he has done his very 
utmost to establish and set off the doctrine maintained by him. If 
his speculations be untenable, it is not because he has neglected any 
effort in their defence. If his arguments be inadmissible, it is not 
because he has failed to ply every subtlety that science, or scholar- 
ship, or logic, could furnish. He evidently meant to bring out a 
standard work upon the subject of the resurrection, and of course he 
has spared no pains to accomplish this. 

The author of the work is George Bush, Professor of Hebrew in 
New York City University. It forms an octavo of 400 pages. Its 
chief object is to set aside all the commonly-received opinions regard- 
ing the resurrection of the body, and to promulgate a new theory 
upon the subject, more in accordance with reason, and less incon- 
sistent with the recent discoveries of physiology and science. He 
considers the common doctrine an untenable absurdity— an unrea- 
sonable, unscientific, unphilosophical fancy, nay, an impossibility. 
« The resurrection of the body,' says he, c is not a doctrine sanctioned 
either by reason or revelation/ p. 274. He maintains that what is 
called resurrection in Scripture is not the raising up of the body at 
all ; that the body is never raised up, nay, cannot be raised up ; that 
resurrection takes place immediately upon death, and is not reserved 
for a future day ; and that it is merely the investing of the soul with 
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a spiritual substance in lieu of the original body, which is to abide 
in dust For ever. 

His work may be said to consist of two main points. The first is 
to prove that the resurrection of the body cannot be. The second is, 
that all the scripture proofs of it may be explained away so as either 
to have no reference to the resurrection at all, or only to such a thing 
as he calls by that name. There are, of course, a great many sub- 
sidiary points taken up ; but these may be said to be the two foun- 
dation-stones on which he rests. Both of those kinds of argument 
are negative ; and mere negative arguments are unsatisfactory and 
perilous, especially as the basis of such a theory. Something far more 
explicit and overwhelming was required for the overthrow of the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the body ; and something more ^positive 
and palpable was necessary for the establishment of - such an hypo- 
thesis as this work labours to set up. 

That the work is intended to subvert many of the doctrines most 
cherished by believers, is manifest and avowed. That it seeks to 
establish a completely new system of exposition of Scripture is equally 
obvious. Any thing like literal interpretation finds no favour in the 
author's eyes. His hermeneutics seem to be chiefly helpful to him 
in bringing out new senses of passages, such as never would have 
occurred to a simple reader, who was content to take God's Word as 
he found it. They are to him a useful machinery fo* operating on 
scripture, and extorting from it the very sense he wished them to ex- 
press. We believe that the germ of the whole work may be found 
in the following sentence, — ' the true sense of Scripture is that sense 
which is according to truth,' p. 344. This sounds well : It looks 
philosophic, — too philosophic, some may think, to admit of its being 
questioned. Nevertheless, we distrust it : nay, we deny and con- 
demn it. It is either a mere truism, not worthy of being so gravely 
enunciated, or else it is a false maxim, fraught with evil, and certain 
to lead the man that acts upon it into gross and manifest error.* 

What does it mean ? Not, * the true sense of Scripture is the 
true sense.' No man would gravely promulgate such a canon any 
more than he would think of telling us that the Bible is the Bible, 

* The same statement is thus enunciated in another page. * We have now gone 
over all the important passages in the Gospels and Epistles usually cited as proving) 
either by direct assertion or plain implication, the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body. We are not conscious to ourselves of having submitted them to any other than 
a fair and uncensurable exegesis. We have at least honestly endeavoured to elicit 
the true mind of the Spirit as conveyed by them, and though we have undoubtedly 
made our previous inductions a criterion by which the absolute truth of the scriptural 
dicta on the subject are to be judged, yet we conceive that we have taken no unwar- 
rantable license in adopting this course. If our rational results are sound and im- 
pregnable, is it possible that the true sense of scripture should be in conflict with 
them ? Is not all truth of necessity in harmony with itself?' 
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and that no other book but the Bible is the Bible Our author must 
mean something else. ' The true sense of Scripture is its accord- 
ance to truth P Well, here is a standard set up by a learned Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew as a universal rule in interpreting Scripture. Let 
us see what it amounts to. We are to know what is the true sense 
of a passage by its being according to truth. Truth, then, is the 
standard by which we are to sit in judgment on the meaning of 
Scripture. But who is to tell us what is truth ? Where are we to 
find it ? How are we to discover it ? If we could but discover in- 
fallibly what is truth apart from Scripture, then we might safely bring 
this discovery, and apply it to the elucidation of the word. But, 
till this discovery is made, what are we to do ? Must we first form 
our judgment of what truth is, and then come with that preposses- 
sion to interpret the Word of the living God ? Can that not be the 
true sense of a passage which is quite contrary to what we conceive 
to be truth ? God speaks to us directly through his Word ; but be- 
fore we can venture to understand his meaning, we must cast about 
for a standard wherewith to measure it ; we must set ourselves from 
other sources to find out what truth is, and then we are in a condi- 
tion to understand his words ! 

Our author could not mean by such a statement to say that we 
must first discover from Scripture what truth is, and then proceed to 
interpret Scripture by the discovery thus made. That is either a 
simple self-contradiction, or a reasoning in a circle. It is just saying, 
I can't interpret Scripture till I have discovered truth; and, there- 
fore, I must interpret Scripture in order to discover truth. I must 
first get at truth in order to get at Scripture, and I must first get at 
Scripture in order to get at truth. And what is all this but the well- 
known Popish circle of the Bible and the Church ? 

The author has evidently another meaning to the above aphorism. 
And this meaning runs throughout his whole book. He does believe 
in a separate independent standard of truth, by which to test all in-* 
terpretations of Scripture! This standard is human reason, or rather, 
' we should say, the discoveries of science, and the investigations of 
philosophy, applied by human reason. These results of science and 
philosophy put him in possession of an instrument by which he can 
guage the soundness of Scripture interpretations. Standing on that 
vantage-ground, he is in a fit position to discover the true sense of 
the Divine Record ! He has now got hold of a test by which to try 
all doctrines and interpretations founded on the Divine Word. If 
they can stand this test of his, — if they are not in repugnance to this 
truth) which reason has ascertained, and which reason applies as an 
infallible touchstone, — then they may be admitted as sound and 
credible ; if they cannot abide this criterion, they must be set aside 
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as untrue, — untrue, because reason, taking counsel with science and 
philosophy, has pronounced them incredible. 

Thus, then, no doctrine can ever be deemed certain by us, how. 
ever plainly revealed. It may perhaps stand the scientific tests which 
we apply to it, and so far as we are concerned, or so far as our pre- 
sent amount of knowledge goes, may be taken for true. But science 
is advancing every day in its discoveries. It makes prodigious strides 
even in a single year. Who, then, can tell what the result of these 
advances may be, or what long-established doctrines they may over, 
throw ? Mr Bush avows, that his change of sentiment as to the 
resurrection has been the result of the recent discoveries of physiology. 
And what science has done in reference to one doctrine, it may, ere 
long, effect in reference to others. It has displaced the established 
doctrine of the Reformation from the author's creed already, and sub- 
stituted another, more rational, more scientific, and less incredible. 
It may next assail the doctrine of the souPs immortality; or it may 
assail the doctrine of the Trinity; or it may disprove the possibility 
of God becoming incarnate. With what terrific power does our 
author arm it ! We tremble to anticipate its onward footsteps. We 
know not which of our cherished beliefs it is next to subvert ; which 
of our bright hopes it is next to overshadow or destroy. 

While thus every thing like certainty is taken from Scripture, by 
its being thus reduced to dependency upon the growing light of 
science, a seal seems to be set upon it, which precludes the majority 
of mankind from understanding it at all. If scientific tests are ne- 
cessary to ' try the spirits, 9 to settle the meaning of passages, and 
the soundness of doctrines, then Scripture is a sealed book to the 
Church. If every revealed truth must be placed upon a scientific 
basis before it can be received as unquestionably true, then we must 
have scientific hands to place it on that basis, and the source of 
authority in doctrine must be the man of science and philosophy* 

" The following is rather a singular note. It needs no comment. It shows low 
&tt the author is drifting away from revelation. 

' It may be deemed, perhaps, a somewhat presumptuous anticipation of the re- 
sults which may hereafter accrue from the newly developed phenomena of Mesmer- 
ism, to appeal to them in connexion with a subject of such grave moment as that 
under discussion ; but as our own observation and experience, in circumstances that 
precluded the possibility of illusion, have fully established to our minds the leading 
facts of that science— /or science it assuredly is— we have no hesitation in expressing 
the full belief that very important light is yet to be reflected from that source on 
some of the profoundest mysteries of our physical and intellectual being. Nor is it 
any less clear to our convictions that the physico-physchical system of Swedenbofg. 
in thU connexion, is destined to engage the study of all reflecting minds ; for sure we 
are that no one can institute the comparison that we have, between the facts of ani- 
mal magnetism and the doctrines of this remarkable man, without seeing that they 
stand in the same relation to each other as do the laws of gravitation in the unirerw 
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For bow can any man presume to interpret Scripture who is not in 
possession of the true touchstone by which its truths are to be 
tested? A simple believer reads the innumerable passages which 
speak of the resurrection, and he never for a moment imagines that 
all this can mean any thing but a literal rising from the dead. He 
is told, however, that his simplicity and ignorance have misled him 
into an absurdity. He is told that such a thing is incredible and 
impossible. And when he asks, ' Is it an incredible thing that God 
should raise the dead ?' he is told that it is, and that modern science 
has proved the folly of supposing a resurrection of the body. < The 
physiological fact of the constant change which our bodies are under- 
going, is irreconcileably at war with the tenet of the resurrection of our 
bodies. Of this fact of physiology we do not hesitate to declare our- 
selves absolutely certain,' P. 390. He asks, then, in bewilderment 
at such amazing discoveries of science, What does resurrection 
mean ? Here he is met with volumes of hermeneutics, English, 
German, Latin, be. ; and he is told that, after a long and labo- 
rious process of exegesis, some critics have discovered that anas- 
tasis merely means, ' the entrance upon a new sphere of existence," 
Pp. 390, 391. He is utterly confounded, and knows not what to 
answer, for he is a stranger both to science and philology. And how 
awful the thought to a soul in earnest about eternity, thus to feel 
himself helplessly in the power of other men,~precluded from the 
possibility of understanding the most vital doctrines of the Word, 
by his ignorance of chemistry, or of Greek ! 

It is worth while to notice here how Popery and Rationalism, 
though in some points far asunder as the antipodes, here meet and 
embrace each other. Indeed, as truths may be said to run harmo- 
niously alongside of each other, and so to be always, as it were, 
meeting, so errors describe curves of various orders, and often meet 
or cross each other. Superstition and infidelity have their meet- 
ing«places, credulity oftentimes marking the one as much as the 
other, and perhaps being the origin of both. Despotism and demo- 
cracy have their touching-point, — self-will in the one, or in the 
many, being the characteristic, and doubtless the root of both. So 
in regard to the matter before us. Popery takes the interpretation 

to the philosophy of Newton. We hare learned-— and not a little to our surprise- 
that the system of Swedenborg, so far 'from being a mere wild incoherent farrago of 
spiritual hallucinations, is really built upon a profound philosophy of matter and of 
mind, and that the question of the truth of his theology must be decided by that of his 
philosophy; and this, strange as it may appear, is rather receiving confirmation than 
refutation by the results of scientific research. Nor will a supreme regard to truth 
allow us to withold the declaration, that the view of the resurrection advocated in these 
pages is substantially the same with that taught in his writings, though arrived at by an 
independent process, and before we were aware of the features of affinity between 
them/ Pp. 75, 76. 
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out of the hands of the people, and commits it to the Church and 
the Fathers, thereby rendering it uncertain, inaccessible, and hope- 
less. Rationalism takes it also out of the hands of the people, and 
elevates reason and science into the seat of authority in the interpre- 
tation of the word of God. Which of the two is worse it is hard to 
say. One might be tempted to say, the former is really the better 
evil, inasmuch as that source of interpretation is something already 
past, and therefore somewhat certain, fixed, limited; but as for 
the latter, it is only commencing, — its field is boundless, and who 
can foretel the oracular responses yet to be uttered by it, over- 
turning everything that we hold sacred, and dashing into frag- 
ments the foundation of our hopes for eternity. 

But we must bring the author himself into the field, that our 
readers may see that we have not been misrepresenting him. At the 
very outset of his work, we are struck with the absence of all direct 
reference to the Holy Spirit, as our teacher in the things of God. 
He, without whose quickening energy all is death, and without 
whose irradiating power all is darkness, is kept out of sight, and 
human intellect exalted into his place. The first sentence of the 
volume lets out the author's principle on this point. His anticipa- 
tions of the conquests yet in reserve for the human intellect, in the 
field of revelation, are very magnificent. He is himself, in this 
volume, a proof of how fearfully an intellect unenlightened by the 
Holy Ghost, and bent, in its pride, upon the accomplishment o( un- 
sanctified designs, can lead a man astray. There is nothing of a 
prayerful spirit, — nothing of humility, — no sense of the depravity of 
a nature blind to the things of God, — no dependence on the Holy 
Spirit, to be discerned throughout these pages. Intellect is every 
thing with Mr Bush ; arid arming his intellect with the axe of mo- 
dern physiology, he hews his way right onward through the thickets 
of revelation. Bent on making discoveries in Scripture by means of 
science, he seems to reckon himself but little indebted to him who 
4 openeth the eyes that we may behold the wonders of his law.' Tate 
some of his own statements. 

" Grammarians, lexicographers, and critics are putting into our hands 
the key to unlock the treasures of Oriental philology; travellers and 
missionaries to the East are making us familiar with the manners and 
customs, the monuments and traditions, the arts, sciences, and modes of 
speech, which suggest and explain so many of the allusions in the sacred 
text. Add to this, the signal advances made in latter times in the prin- 
ciples of Biblical interpretation — a department which, under the title of 
Hermeneutics, and having for its object the ascertainment and the ap- 
plication of the true canons of interpretation in their reference to the 
sacred writings — is rapidly elevating itself to a high place in the circle 
of positive sciences. Minds of the first order in our own and other 
countries are incessantly engaged in settling upon an immoveable basis 
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the fundamental rules by which the sense of the sacred record is to be 
determined; and it is every day more and more obvious that philology is 
giving laws to theology," Pp. 21, 22. 

" This fact is now beginning to be very generally recognized, and no 
enlightened mind dreams that what is gained to science is necessarily 
lost to Scripture. "Still we have no idea that the extent to which this 
principle 19 to be applied is at this day at all adequately appreciated, and 
therefore we shall not be in the least surprised if the present attempt to 
make the ascertained results of physiology a test by which to try many 
of the literal declarations of the sacred writers, should be* regarded as a 
bold and hazardous coming in collision with its sacred verities. But, ' 
as we have well pondered the ground on which we adventure to tread, 
we advance with great confidence to our conclusions, and shall tran- 
quilly abide the issue," Pp. 28, 29* 

" If the position maintained in our preceding pages be well founded 
— that there is to be an onward progress in our knowledge of Revela- 
tion, as there confessedly is in the knowledge of Nature — it follows, of 
course, that we have no more reason to be surprised at the announce- 
ment — we will not say of new truths, but of new views of old truths — in 
biblical science, than at the announcement of new discoveries in physical 
science. There may be a difference of opinion as to the possible extent 
of this progress, but none, we think, as to the fact itself. It is impossible 
to assign a reason why the outgoings of the human intellect should confine 
themselves to the limits of purely scientific research. They will certainly 
aim, at least, to penetrate the central abysses of Revelation," P. 31. 

" Nothing is better known to intelligent men than that immense ad- 
vances have actually been made, within the last half century, in the 
physiology of the human system; and though the grand agency by which 
the animal functions are carried on has eluded research — the vital prin- 
ciple — yet approximations have continually been made towards it, and 
we see not why we should abandon, as utterly hopeless, the prospect of 
one day compassing the grand central truth of our being," P. 33. 

The following hint, thrown out as to the miracles of Scripture, 
shews how far, into the rationalistic system of Germany the author's 
theory has already led him. It is the ground on which many 
theologians stand in explaining away the miracles of the Bible; 
and it is rather curious that the same hint has been thrown out by 
Mesmerists in our own country. They feel confident that they have 
got an insight into the secret laws of our being, which will enable 
them to explain many things which in Scripture are spoken of as 
miraculous, — nay, which will explain even the miracles of Christ 
himself. A few more discoveries, and miracles will pass from the 
circle of the supernatural into that of the simply natural. The 
miraculous will disappear, and the laws of heaven and earth be as 
cognizable by man as they are by God. 

" It is by no means impossible that the most signal miracles on record 
may ultimately resolve themselves into the operation of some higher 
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law, which may never have been previously known, except to its 
Author,* P. 35. 

Here is a statement which calls for some remarks. Miracles, as 
known at present by us, are set down among the violations of the 
laws of nature. Our author thinks that a few more physiological 
discoveries may show them to be nothing but the operation of a 
higher, or inner law. If by this higher law be meant the Creator's 
own immediate will, which is the law of being, his assertion contains 
nothing which we do not already admit; for miracles are manifestly 
designed to bring into view this inner law of all being, — the direct 
personal agency of the all-working Jehovah. For this end God 
often speaks, or at least spoke to man, lest he should look upon this 
universe as a self-sustained, independent system. In miracles, God 
speaks out articulately, and lets us know that he is nigh. He 
stretches out his arm, and shows himself amid the regularities of 
the system as a personal agent, guiding, or crossing, or controuling 
natural processes and laws. That agency which usually operates in 
one way comes in more personally, and something unusual and 
unaccountable occurs. This unaccountable something is a miracle ; 
and doubtless it is through the operation of a higher law, but that 
higher law is the interference of him whose will is the law of creation. 
Strictly speaking, then, this is not a violation of the laws of nature, 
but merely the application of another law equally recognised by us, 
the direct will of God. If, when the light of the sun is streaming 
down upon me, I interpose a dark medium, the rays are arrested,— 
they do not reach me. A law of nature has been interfered with, 
but it is by another law over which we have the control; and seeing 
'we have the control over this other law ourselves, we do not call this 
arrestment of the light, a violation of the laws of nature. Yet, in 
truth, it is as much so as in the case of a miracle, the only difference 
being, that the interposing law in the one case is under our own 
cognizance and control, while the interfering law in the other case 
is wholly beyond both of these. If such be the case, then, we be- 
lieve that the author's anticipations of the coming victories of science, 
in disclosing some secret law of nature, by which miracles are 
wrought, are utterly groundless. What science may accomplish, we 
pretend not to say. But this much we feel persuaded of, that all 
it% discoveries will tend to show us this, that there is no mediate in- 
ner law between the usual laws of nature and the direct will of God? 
which is the law of laws. The only inner law is the direct opei»- 
tion of his hand. Between the law of nature by which Lazarus lay 
corrupting in the tomb, and that other power by which, in a mo- 
ment, he was called forth from his sepulchre, there exists no inner 
law; — there is no natural process at work as in the case of medicine 
counteracting disease, — it is God who is the direct agent in the mat- 
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ter. Between these two points, if science makes any discoveries in 
the matter, it will be found that there is no medium. If science 
clears up this, well. We guess that it will not effect more. If not, 
we are content. We believe it, whatever is the verdict of science. 
Strange that men should be so anxious to interpose what they call 
laws between them and God, and so unwilling to admit his personal 
agency in the world ! Strange that when suddenly the usual notes 
joi the instrument are stopped, and there comes forth from its chords 
music too rich for earth, beyond what man's skill could awaken,-** 
music which breathes'of heaven, and tells us that the hand of the 
Master is upon the strings, — that then, instead of joyfully acknow- 
ledging the voice, we should set ourselves to discover some inner na- 
tural process, some breath or touch of earth by which the strings 
have been set in motion, and triumphantly anticipate the time when 
science shall be able to tell us that it was not God who struck the 
instrument with his own hand in a way fitted to teach us that he is 
the all-present, all-filling, all-working Jehovah, but merely some 
breeze that was let loose in mid-heaven beyond our earthly atmo- 
sphere, which drew forth that harmony which we so credulously 
mistook for the ' melodious, majestic, mighty voice of God. 9 

But to return to our quotations. Let us see how the author 
brings his physiology to bear upon the resurrection. 

" Strictly speaking, no man has the same body now that he had seven 
years ago, as it is in about this period that a complete change is held to 
take place in the bodily structure, by which we may be said to be cor- 
poreally renovated. This is a fact established by physiology, and the 
proof of it, we believe, is entirely beyond question, and must form an in- 
dispensable element in any judgment which we pronounce upon the sub- 
ject. The phrase, the body, does not accurately represent the object 
intended, if the idea conveyed by it be restricted to the body as existing 
at any one moment. The idea of existence in continuity is indispensa^ 
ble to it. The question then again recurs — What body is to be raised? 
A person who dies at the age of seventy has had ten different bodies. 
Which of these is to be the body of the resurrection? Is it the body of 
infancy, of childhood, of youth, of manhood, or of old age? Or is it the 
aggregate of all these? If we go back to the days of the antediluvians, 
and apportion the number of the bodies of Methusaleh, for instance, to 
the length of his life, and then suppose the whole to be collected into 
one vast corporeity, we should indeed be reminded that, as ' there were 
giants in those days/ so there will be giants in the day of the resurrec- 
tion !" P. 37. 

In reading the above extract one almost can fancy that they hear 
the questions of the Sadducees put to Jesus, — the mighty difficulty 
by which those deniers of the resurrection hoped to puzzle and si- 
lence him. « Master, Moses said, If a man die having no children, 
his brother shall marry his wife and raise up seed unto his brother. 
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Now there were with us seven brethren; and the first when he had 
married a wife deceased, and having no issue left his wife unto his 
brother; likewise the second also, and the third, unto the seventh. 
And last of all the woman died also. Therefore, in the resurrec- 
tion, whose wife shall she be of the seven, for they all had her?" 
The Sadducees thought there could be no resurrection because it 
would be impossible to adjust matters with the seven husbands. 
And Mr Bush thinks resurrection an absurdity, because it would be 
impossible to adjust matters with the ten bodies. 

The following extract brings out the author's impossibilities at 
greater length, and with some facetkrasness. — 

" But, waving all objections on this score, the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the same body, iw any sense whatever , encounters difficulties 
in our view absolutely insuperable, arising from the changes and new 
combinations which the particles of the dead body undergo in the inter- 
val between death and the resurrection. Who does not know that the 
luxuriant vigour and verdure of the wheat crops waving over the field of 
Waterloo are owing to a source of fertility which the Belgic husbandman 
never conveyed to the soil? 

Jam seges est ubi Troja fuit, resecanda falce, 
Luxuriat Phrygio sanguine pingtnY humus. 

Rich harvests wave where mighty Troy once stood, 
Birth of a soil made fat with Phrygian blood. 

The putrescent relics of the goodly structure which once enshrined a hu- 
man soul are resolved into the dust of the earth. The dust springs up 
in the varied forms of vegetable life. The beasts of the field crop the 
grasses and the herbs which derive their succulence from the constituent 
material of the bodies of buried men. Out of these eaters comes forth 
sweetness, and the flesh which was fed by the flesh of the fathers goes 
to the sustenance of the flesh of the sons. To whom shall these parti- 
cles belong in the day of their final recall from these varied composi- 
tions? Will it not require the whole vegetable and animal world to be 
decomposed in order to extricate the assimilated portions, and give to 
each his due? Arid how can the matter ever be adjusted? The par- 
ticles that now belong to one body have previously belonged to some 
other; whose shall they be in the resurrection ? — as the Sadducees ask- 
ed respecting the wife of the seven husbands. And what shall we say 
of the case of those who have fallen victims to the barbarous rage and 
horrid hankerings of cannibals? Who shall be rightful claimants, in the 
day of adjudication, when specific particles have been incorporated by 
perfect assimilation into two different bodies? 

" We are aware of the answer which Augustin (De Civit. Dei, lib' 
xxii. c 20) returns to this form of the objection: c The flesh in question 
shall be restored to the man in whom it first became human flesh; for it 
is to be considered as borrowed by the other man, and, like borrowed 
money, to be returned to him from whom it was taken/ But the diffi- 
culty is to find the first proprietor. In the endless cycles of change it is 
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scarcely more the work of imagination than of reason to conceive, that a 
portion of the matter which once entered into the body of Goliath of Gath 
may have found its way into the flesh of Alexander's 'horse, Bucephalus, 
from which it might be traced till lodged in the person of some dancing 
dervish of an eastern city, whirling about in as many antic gyrations as 
ever did Bucephalus himself when attempted to be mounted by any one 
but his royal rider. But, suppose the sojourning particles to be traced 
back to the giant of the Philistines, have we yet reached their ultimate 
destination? Whence did he obtain them? May there not have been 
a prior claimant still? And may not his title be challenged by another 
still prior, and so on indefinitely? Suppose an individual body at the pre- 
sent day to consist of a million particles; what is easier than to conceive 
that each of these particles was derived from one of a million of bodies 
that have lived in former ages? If these bodies were each to claim its 
own on the ground of the same right which the present possessor has to 
them, what would be left to him from whence to form a resurrection 
body? But each one of this million of bodies might, perhaps, owe its 
component particles in like manner to as many predecessors; and we 
think it a fair question whether, if we were to follow out the supposition 
to its legitimate results, it would not compel the conclusion that the 
whole human race must be resolved back into Adam; and every animal, 
and every vegetable, back into the first animal and the first plant ever 
created." Pp. 41-42. 

But let him have the full benefit of stating his difficulties at 
large. Let him bring out all his impossibilities and incredibilities. 
Let us hear the reasonings of science in all their strength, 

" The remarks now made are made on the admission that there may, 
in some cases, be a residuum, small though it be, of the corporeal mass 
remaining in the grave after the lapse of hundreds or thousands of years. 
The probability, for the most part, we doubt not would be against this 
as a matter of fact ; but in order to present the difficulty in its strongest 
light, we will suppose a case about which there can be no doubt. The 
rites of sepulture — the modes of disposing the dead — have always been 
different among different nations; and of the whole number of the race 
of men who have hitherto lived and died, it is very doubtful whether 
the majority of them have been buried, in the ordinary sense of the 
term. However thjs may be, we know that cremation, or burning, 
has ever been, and still is, practised among several eastern nations. 
Now, in order to present the .difficulty in the case before us in its 
full strength, we will suppose that in a sufficient lapse of time the 
bodies of five hundred Hindoo widows are consumed on the funeral piles 
of their husbands on some lofty mountain peak. In the process of com- 
bustion it is evident that by the laws of'chemistry a considerable portion 
of the solids and fluids of the system pass into invisible gases, which are 
lost in the immensity of the atmosphere, while the only perceptible re- 
siduum from each body is a little handful of ashes, which, instead of 
being gathered up and inclosed in cinerary urns, we will suppose to be 
scattered by the winds to the four quarters of heaven." Pp. 48, 49. 

" Again then we ask, What is meant by the resurrection of the body, 

VOL. XVIII. NO. II. V 
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and what the relation which the body that. dies bears to the body that 
is raised? We cannot convict ourselves of irreverence in proposing 
these questions. They are forced upon us by the very laws of that rea- 
son with which the Creator has endowed us, and with which the dicta of 
revelation, when rightly understood, musty by inevitable necessity, ac- 
cord. If the announcements of that holy volume can only be received 
by the surrender of our intelligence, and by a violent suppression of the 
voice which it utters, how is it ever to command the assent of any but 
minds of the lowest order ?" P. 50. 

* Lowest order P yes truly, for * not many wise, not many mighty, 
not many noble, are called. 9 But the * lowest order' of minds can 
believe the plain word of God as readily as the man of science. The 
' lowest order 9 of minds could yet say to Mr Bush, * Seemeth it an 
incredible thing that God should raise the dead? 9 The Holy Spirit 
can give the ' lowest order 9 of minds more wisdom than all scientific 
discoveries can impart. We fear the author has yet to learn the 
meaning of those two expressions, ^The world by wisdom knew not 
God; 9 * We must become fools that we may be wise. 9 

As, however, notwithstanding all that physiologists may say as to 
the impossibility of resurrection, it was necessary to appeal to Scrip- 
ture, Mr Bush proceeds to the examination of all the passages in 
the Old and New Testament which are supposed to have a bearing 
upon the resurrection. This occupies the largest portion of his 
work. Now, we ask, is this the way in which we are to approach 
the word of God? The author has satisfied himself that resurrection 
is absolutely incredible, and then he comes to Scripture to inquire 
what it says, but, of course, determined not to believe anything 
about resurrection. He has settled the question of resurrection by 
physiology, and he opens his Bible — for what purpose? Not to ask 
as a little child what God would have him to believe, — but obvious- 
ly for the express purpose of proving that no such thing as resur- 
rection is or can be spoken of, because he has already ascertained 
by his own reason that no such thing is possible, even for Omni- 
potence. In this, however, he is only carrying out the maxim 
to which we have already referred as the basis of his interpreta- 
tions, that * the true sense of Scripture is that which is according 
to truth. 9 

He does not profess to find any passage which positively asserts 
his new doctrine. He does not found upon Scripture for its proof- 
All the length that with the utmost labour he can reach is to show 
that Scripture can be so explained as not to overthrow his theory, or 
directly to demonstrate a literal resurrection from the dead. The 
natural sense of every passage is against him; but he spares no art 
either of logic or criticism to prove that the natural is not the real 
meaning of these passages. The contortions of Scripture to which 
he resorts would be counted ludicrous, were they not so mischievous 
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and profane. The man who can so thoroughly twist and torture 
the plainest statements of the Bible to suit a physiological hypothe- 
sis of his own, is one with whom no truth of God, however expressly 
revealed, could be for a moment safe. We ask, if the Spirit of God 
did not mean us to understand a resurrection of the dead, why did 
he use language which manifestly means that and nothing but that? 
If he meant merely a future state of being for the soul, why call it 
a rising from the dead at the last day, — why speak of the sea giving 
up its dead, — why tell us of the graves opening? The language 
employed in Scripture is fitted utterly to mislead, if resurrection be 
not meant, and now any man who had not a previously constructed 
hypothesis of his own to serve could have supposed any other thing, 
is beyond our comprehension. 

We shall not follow the author through all his perversions of 
Scripture. It would be both painful and unprofitable, besides oc- 
cupying far more space than we ean afford. Armed with his phy- 
siological axe he enters the forests of Scripture, assailing every tree 
or shrub that stands in his way. With the measuring-rod of science 
in his hand, he lays hold of one passage after another,' and deter- 
mines everything regarding their size, and fitness, and symmetry, 
by this standard of his own. In these excursions we shall allow 
turn to proceed at pleasure. To debate with him upon the inter- 
pretation of each passage, would require a volume considerably lar- 
ger than his own. Neither can we enter into discussion with him 
at length upon his main proposition, which is, that the only resur- 
rection spoken of in Scripture is the new state of being into which 
the soul enters at death, — there being no such a thing as resurrection 
v at the coming of the Lord. How it was possible for a man believ- 
ing the word of God to maintain such a thing we cannot conjecture. 
Or how any man could be so far led astray by science as thus to 
contradict the Bible broadly for the sake of a physiological theory, we 
cannot explain. What profound reverence for science, so that not 
one of its dicta must be set aside! What indifference to Scripture, 
that whatever in it contipdicts science must be denied or explained 
away! No resurrection at the last day! All the resurrection 
Scripture reveals, that which takes place at death I Physiology will 
allow of nothing more. And whatever Scripture may seem to- say, 
we must not believe it in the literal sense. Yet not one verse is 
quoted to prove the opposite. No attempt is made to show that 
Scripture is positively on the author's side. No; all the length 
to which even he can go is to labour so to confound the natural 
meaning of the word, as to show how it may possibly be brought 
not to contradict what he conceives ought to be regarded as the true 
meaning. 

But it may be right to advert to one or two passages as specimens 
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of the rest. The way in which our author treats them will convince 
our readers that we have done him no wrong in the preceding re- 
marks. In the gospel of John, our Lord once and again speaks of 
his raising the dead at the last day. Surely this seems plain enough. 
It asserts two things, — 1st, That the dead are to be raised ; and, 2d, 
That they are to be raised at the last day. Neither of these things, 
says our author, is true. The physiological theory presents an in- 
superable barrier even to the possibility of their being true ! — As for 
raising the dead, it merely means that * those whose bodies are con- 
signed to the sepulchre emerge from their defunct state into a sphere 
of existence where according to their works they are either crowned 
with life everlasting, or doomed to a judgment of wrath without 
end/* Here it occurs to ask, and what does the author mean by 
emerging from a defunct state ? — Was the soul in a defunct state ? 
No. Then, as it is the body only that ever enters on a defunct 
state, and as, according to him, it never emerges from a defunct 
state at all, is it not absurdity to speak in such a way ? It is plain 
that the author is thoroughly hampered by the plain language of the' 
Bible. He does his best to get quit of it, but after all, he cannot. 
Resurrection is an awkward word for him. We wonder that a man 
of common sense could so utterly befool himself as to speak of ' those 
who were consigned to the sepulchre emerging from a defunct state,' 
when his very object is to demonstrate that the only part of them 
(their body) that entered on that defunct state, never emerges at all! 
Besides, as he maintains that this ' emerging' take? place at the 
moment of death, i.e. before they can be consigned to the sepulchre, 
it seems to us the greatest misnomer ever invented to call this the 
resurrection or emerging of those ' who were consigned to the sepul- 
chre.' Resurrection, according to him, must of necessity always 
take place before burial, save in the case of those who may be bu- 
ried alive. It must mean not a rising from the dead, not a coming 
out of the grave, but a passing into a new sphere of being, before thq 
are laid in the grave. And how any man that knows the meaning 
of language can call this resurrection, we cannot undertake to say. 

Then as to the expression 'last day,' our author tells us that 
Christ did not really mean the last day. He used a Jewish term,— 
very inaccurate, but familiar to those whom he was addressing! Very 
inaccurate ! Yes, in plain words that is just his statement, though 
he is so afraid of the blasphemous idea, that he smoothes it off in very 
delicate phrases. But let us hear him, 

" That the expression is conformed to the usual mode in which the re- 
surrection of the righteous was spoken of among the Jews, is also unques- 
tionable. Still we cannot deem ourselves precluded from referring again 

• P. 241. 
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to the principle, somewhat fully developed on a previous page (p. 238), 
on which many things in our Lord's addresses to the Jews are to be in- 
terpreted. It cannot be denied that, without sacrificing or compromis- 
ing any substantial truth, he did still, on many occasions, adapt the style 
of his discourse to the notions then prevalent, and which were grounded, 
in the main, upon the literal record of their Scriptures. Although the 
traditional interpretations put upon these Scriptures were in many in- 
stances wrong, yet it obviously did nbt enter his purposes invariably to 
set his hearers right in respect to them. Nor can we conceive his hav- 
ing done so without thereby shocking their prejudices to a degree that 
would have prevented their reception of his doctrines, not to remark that 
he could scarcely otherwise have made himself intelligible to them." 
Pp. 241, 242. 

And again, 

" So also in regard to the use of a variety of terms which were in 
vogue among the Jews at that time, and to which tl?ey doubtless affixed 
a meaning that was not perfectly accordant with truth. The words, 
spirit, soul, heaven, hell, fyc, undoubtedly conveyed in their popular 
usage, ideas that would not stand the test of absolute truth. Yet our 
Saviour used them, without intimating that he did it in tiny other, than 
the common acceptation. So also in regard to the phrases, ' world/— J 
' world to come,' — * end of the world,' — -there is no evidence that he did 
not employ them as they were generally understood. So in the present 
case we rest in the conclusion, that our Lord spake on the subject of the 
resurrection in accordance with the sentiments and the diction then pre- 
valent, and that his words are not to be regarded as a criterion of the 
absolute truth of the current doctrine.'- Pp. 244, 245. 

But he seems at the same time to shrink from imputing inaccuracy, 
to the language of the Son of God. For he contrives to edge in two 
other interpretations of the expression, without telling which of the 
three he prefers, and leaving us in utter perplexity as to the real 
sense of the text. His first solution was that Christ's language was 
incorrect. This we suspect is his own real opinion. His second is, 
that the rising at the last day, merely meant the future manifes- 
tion of the saints in glory, when their number is complete. 

" Yet that they are not so very far from absolute truth will appear 
from a rigid inquest into the import of the words themselves : *I will' 
raise liim up at the last day.' Now it will not be maintained that the 
body alone constitutes the person. In fact, we have seen that the ma- 
terial body is a mere appendage to the real man. But it is the man, — . 
' him,' — that is to be raised, and as we are elsewhere expressly assured 
that that which constitutes the essence of the person never dies — * he that 
liveth and believeth on me shall never die 9 — we are undoubtedly forced 
to predicate the * raising' of that which is the subject of living. The 
man appears to die with the death of the body, but in reality he lives an 
indestructible life, and while at his exit from the body he does in truth 
enter into a resurrection state, yet this is invisible to mortal eyes ; and 
therefore the resurrection itself is spoken of as deferred to the period of 
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the manifestation of the risen dead, to that great era of development 
when the veil shall be removed from the spiritual world, and Christ and 
his glorified church shall be disclosed to an admiring universe. Into this 
unnumbered congregation the departing saints are continually being 
transferred one by one ; but when the number is complete, and the Di- 
vine economy which has secured their 'redemption is brought to a close, 
then shall they shine forth as the brightness of the sun in the firmament, 
and as the stars for ever and ever. This is the day for which the whole 
creation groans and travails together in pain, for which it longs and looks 
forward as with outstretched neck ; and, in view of the difficulties whieh 
encumber every other solution, we see no valid objection to understand- 
ing the Saviour's words in this sense.** Pp. 244, 245. 

Now if this be the case, then, what becomes of his own theory of 
the resurrection taking place immediately at death ? Here is a new 
meaning attached to rising from the dead. It means here, (accord- 
ing to him,) not the emerging from a defunct state at death, but the 
manifestation of these emerged ones ! Here are two meanings of re- 
surrection, — or rather two resurrections ! All in order to get quit of 
the plain letter of Jehovah's word. But his third solution is, that 
the last day means the present day. 

" The following, then, we conceive to be a much juster interpretation. 
Our Lord really designs, by imparting to her the true nature of die resur- 
rection, to inform her also that that ' last day,' which she was expecting 
had even now in effect come, and therefore, that there was no reason 
why she should give way to sorrow, or even despair of having her bro- 
ther restored to her. He tells her, * He that believeth in me, though be 
should die, as your brother now seems to have done, yet in fact, it is lit- 
tle more than an illusion on the senses; he still lives to every high and 
real purpose of existence. Nor is this all ; every living man that believes 
in me, shall, in fact, never die. Although, indeed, he may be called in 
God's time to put off the mortal body, and though you may call this 
death, yet in truth, it is a change scarcely worth the name. Of his'coo- 
scious, active, and happy being, there-is no interruption at all for ever* 
If such, then, be the true state of the case in regard to departed believ- 
ers, — if they really emerge in full life and consciousness from the dying 
body into the resurrection-state, — why imagine the resurrection to be de- 
ferred to some distant future period called ' the last day ?* * P. 247* 

Which of these three interpretations are we to choose ? He does 
not tell us. Yet he seems to think that all may be admissible ! 
First, that Christ's words are incorrect ; secondly, That the last day 
is really future; thirdly, That the last day is the present day !— And 
we are to receive all this bewildering mass of contradictory interpre- 
tations rather than admit that physiology can err, or that there can 
be a literal resurrection of the body ! 

Let us turn to another passage as an illustration of our author's 
principles. It is as follows, * And the graves were opened and many 
bodies of the saints which slept arose, and came out of the graves af- 
ter his resurrection, and went into the holy city and appeared unto 
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many/ (Matt, xxvii. 52, 53.) This surely seems plain enough. 
But then physiology tells us that resurrection is incredible, and our 
author's theory demands that the words of the narrative should be 
forced out of their natural meaning. He accordingly proceeds to 
show us, that there was no rising from the dead here. The earth- 
quake shook the graves and displaced the bodies, which bodies im- 
mediately evaporated and disappeared. And as to their being seen, 
this was not the case. It was a mere vision that * appeared unto 
many/ a mere phantom, for as to these saints, they had already risen 
when they died, perhaps ages before, — and therefore could not come 
out of their graves, but down from heaven, and besides, being spiri- 
tual beings entirely, they could not be visible in reality to men on 
earth, — it was merely an apparition that the men of Jerusalem saw, 
not the saints themselves; so that the whple scene becomes utterly 
unmeaning, — a mere useless pretence,- — a hoax played off upon the 
simple inhabitants of the city. 

" To us the hypothesis is far more probable, that the bodies disappear- 
ed immediately upon what is. termed their * rising/ and were seen no more; 
for the supposition is to us utterly incredible that these material bodies 
were the objects beheld by those to whom the subsequent appearance was 
made. To the objection already urged against this supposition, we may 
add, that the term for ' appeared,' (JveQ&UrhrpraaS) is the proper term for 
the manifestation of a spiritual being, whether angel or departed spirit. 
This indicates that they Were seen in vision, and not with the natural 
eye, which was not formed to take cognizance of spiritual bodies* 

But why, it may be asked, if the bodies did not appear, are they said 
to have been raised ? A sufficient reason, we think, may be assigned for 
this. The language of the Scriptures is constructed very much on the 
jcar oyfrw principle, or in reference to the impressions made on the senses. 
This is peculiarly the case in the usus loguendi which has respect to the 
phenomena of life and death." Pp. 213-216. 

But in this as in a former case, our author seems by no means sure 
of his own interpretation. He seems to have secret misgivings as to 
this apparition-theory, which we fear is as little in accordance with 
physiology as resurrection. Accordingly he shifts his ground with- 
out saying a word, and tells us gravely, that the 'holy city' means 
not Jerusalem but heaven ! So that there was no hoax after all play- 
ed off upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem ! And yet there was ! For 
strange to say, he concludes by telling us that both of these 
meanings may be taken together, so that the going of these risen 
ones into the holy city, means that they appeared by proxy, that is, 
by some apparitions which were taken for them in the earthly city, 
and that at the same time they went up with Christ and entered 
heaven, and there appeared in propria persona, 

" Accordingly the interval of three days elapsed before they came 
forth (the mere bodies were not they,) and went into the holy city and 
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appeared in spiritual vision to many of their brethren. On that same 
day our Lord ascended to heaven, and who can doubt that this very com- 
pany of risen saints ascended with him, forming the celestial cohort which 
adorned his advent to the portals of what was in the truest sense the 
' holy city, the heavenly Jerusalem/ Indeed we can scarcely doubt that 
this is the more genuine and true-meant import of the * holy city,' into 
which the risen saints entered. We do not deny that they made their 
appearance, in the way suggested, to some of the followers of Christ in 
the literal Jerusalem, but it must be admitted that the designation is a 
very singular one in this connexion, and seems to savor somewhat of the 
spirit of prophecy to which it is almost the appropriated title for the ce- 
lestial Hierosohjma. 

"This, as we understand it, is the true character of the wondrous event 
here recorded. It was, in the. main, an invisible resurrection of a multi- 
tude of the saints, ordained to honour the resurrection of the Saviour, 
with a more special and ultimate reference to the invisible glory of his 
ascension.'' Pp. 217, 218. 

The only other point to which we would direct attention as illus- 
trative of our author's theory, is the explanation of Christ's resurrec- 
tion. According to Mr Bush, there was no resurrection of Christ's 
body. Three days after he died on the cross, he ' emerged out of his 
defunct state" and ascended to heaven immediately. He did not re- 
main forty days on earth, as the evangelists say. No. Mr Bush tells 
us that his resurrection and ascension took place on the same day, and 
were literally the same thing. All his appearances to the disciples 
during his forty days' supposed sojourn upon earth, were mere optical 
delusions, his eating and drinking, the same. What became of his 
body he does not know. It disappeared, or evaporated, or was an- 
nihilated. His showing his hands and side was an optical deception, 
practised upon his disciples to prove that he was alive and in heaven! 
Does the reader think we are caricaturing? Does he think it im- 
possible that any but an infidel or a unitarian could utter such blas- 
phemy? Then let him read the following extracts. 

" It is peculiarly worthy of note, that it is nowhere explicitly affirmed 
in the narrative of the evangelists, or any other part of the Scriptures, 
that the identical material body of Christ arose. The language that is 
used respecting that event, is such as to be capable of being consistently 
understood without the implication that his material body had any share 
in the resurrection or ascension." P. 152. 

" As to the act of eating, it is certain that it could not be from any 
necessity of sustaining his body by material food. It was doubtless an 
optical act, like that of the three angels that came to Abraham— of whom 
one, by the way, was this same Jesus in his pre-incarnate state — and par- 
took of the entertainment which he served up to them. The resurrec- 
tion-state of Jesus was unquestionably the same with that of his glorious 
or Shekinah-state before he tabernacled in the flesh; and if the one was 
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consistent with his appearing to eat of the ordinary food of mortals, so 
doubtless was the other/' P. 154.* 

" The evangelical narrative enforces the belief, that our Lord ascended 
to heaven first on the very day on which he rose from the dead, and 
subsequently in repeated instances before the expiration of the forty days 
mentioned by Luke." Acts i. 3. Pp. 156-57. 

" If Chriet ascended to heaven first immediately after his resurrection, 
and repeatedly in the forty days subsequent, he must have ascended in a 
spiritual body. If he ascended in a spiritual body, he must have arisen 
in a spiritual body. Consequently, the phenomena indicating a material 
body to the senses of the disciples must have been miraculously assumed. 
In other words, they were mere appearances? P. 162. 

The following extract is the sum of the blasphemy. The disci- 
ples, when going forth ' full of the Holy Ghost,' to preach a risen 
Christ, were merely ' under the influence of carnal apprehensions/ 
preaching by the inspiration of the Spirit, jbl thing which was not 
true! We wonder that a man who reverenced either the Son or the 
Spirit could have thus spoken— 

" We may admit indeed that the disciples supposed that the body 
which they saw and handled was the veritable body of their crucified 
Lord, and that in their preaching the resurrection of Jesus, they had no 
other idea than that of the reanimation of his body of flesh. Under the 
influence of those carnal apprehensions which they then cherished, it was 
scarcely to be expected that they should have come to any other conclu- 
sion. We have no grounds to imagine that without a miracle they 
could have come to a sudden recognition of a spiritual presence, when 
all the phenomena addressed themselves in such a manner to their senses 
as to beget the belief of a material substance. It is reasonable indeed to 
suppose, that, as they subsequently became more deeply instructed in 
the mysteries of the kingdom, and were able to penetrate more fully its 
spiritual character, they may have come by degrees to more correct views 
on this subject; at any rate, we know no reason why the measure of their 
intelligence on this point should be the limit of ours. It is sometimes 
objected that an unsophisticated child, upon reading or hearing the evan- 
gelical narrative, would inevitably receive the impression that the body 
raised and manifested to the disciples was the literal material body of 
Christ. Granted. We admit the fact, while we deny the inference 
that would be drawn from it. The same inspired truth which is milk 
for babes, is at the same time strong meat for grown men. Let each 
extract from it the pabulum which will sustain the soul. We live at a 
more advanced period of the Christian economy, and have the advantage 
of all those ulterior developments of its essential genius which were want- 
ing to the first age of the church, and why should we close our eyes to 

* If so, then, why was .not Christ's eating and drinking during his 83 years on 
earth a mere optical act also? What proof is there the Word was made flesh 9 
Might not the whole incarnation be a mere make-believe, a pretence? Certainly if 
Mr Bush's theory be true. And if be be consistent, he will soon advance to all 
this. 
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the brighter light that is shining around us for fear of seeing more than 
was seen in the earliest dawn of Christianity?" Pp. 165, 166. 

We shall now, in concluding, give our readers an idea of our 
author's prophetical expositions. As might be expected, if he did 
not spare history and plain narrative, he will not spare prophecy. 
Literality he abhors, past, present, and to come. His idea of the 
Apocalypse is a strange one, 

" That the Apocalypse in general contains but little in the way of 
announcement that is absolutely new. The title of the book itself— 
' Apocalypse,' i. e. unveiling — carries the implication of its purport. It 
is the disclosure of the inner hidden sense of the mysteries, *'. e. the sym- 
bolical things of the Old Testament." P. 301., 

The millennium he thinks began long since. 

" A considerable margin of time may be allowed both before and after 
the lapse of this Apocalyptic Chiliad, for preceding and subsequent events* 
but what we confidently affirm is, that it enters into and forms a part of 
this ' great day of judgment' which has already extended over the space 
of 1800 years. This follows, in our view, irresistibly from the legitimate 
interpretation of the 7th of Daniel. We have adduced, we think, irre- 
fragable evidence, in our commentary on that book, that the sitting 
judgment there described does cover the period of the Christian dispen- 
sation down to the era of the destruction of the Fourth Beast, or the Ro- 
man empire, when the Gospel kingdom begins more signally to assume 
its predicted character of universality. Consequently, as the sitting off 
the millennial judgment is described in precisely equivalent terms, we 
know of no possible mode of avoiding the conclusion of the identity of 
the two." P. 303. 

He thinks the second advent to be pre-millennial 9 but then it 
took place at the destruction of Jerusalem, and there is no other to 
come. Both millennarians and anti-millennarians may look grave 
at the following note. 

" We may perhaps learn from the view now presented what opinion to 
form of the doctrine of the pre-millennictl advent of Christ. The theory 
in our judgment is Scriptural,, and of course irrefutable. The Saviour's 
second advent must,, we conceive, be pre-millennial; for, as we under- 
stand the drift of prophecy, that advent commenced at the destruction of 
Jerusalem, according to his own declaration. But it was not personal) 
as every one will admit. Still, as we conceive the millennium long 
since to have passed, our concession leaves us as far as ever from being 
classed among the disciples of Mede, and the advocates of what is gener- 
ally termed the system of millenarianism. Either they or we are the 
defenders of an enormous prophetical anachronism, and Time alone per- 
haps can determine which. To time we refer the decision." Pp. 303-4* 

The much-disputed passage in the 20th chapter he thus inter- 
prets, 
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" * I saw the souls of them that were beheaded for the witness of Jesus, 
and for the word of God, and which did not worship the beast, neither 
his image, neither did receive his mark in their forehead or in their 
hands; and they lived and reigned with Christ a thousand years.' That 
is, there was a succession of such faithful witnesses living, dying, rising, 
reigning throughout that whole period. Being partakers of that divine 
principle of eternal life which our Saviour himself declares exempts a 
man from the triumph of death, they are, of course, the subjects of a re- 
surrection perpetually developing itself; and how could such a favoured 
destiny be any more pertinently expressed than by the very language 
which John has applied to it? — * I saw the souls (^vx<") of them which 
were beheaded/ &c. This is language appropriate to a mental and not 
an ocular perception, the objects of which were not risen bodies, but 
risen souls, of which we have already seen that yjrvx<A * 8 intrinsically the 
legitimate expression. They are the * many' of Daniel, who have awak- 
ened from spiritual sleep, leaving the ' rest of the dead* still buried in the 
slumbers of that mortal lethargy by which they were overwhelmed, and 
thus distinguished from the class of the living and reigning. , Their state 
is a true resurrection state, called ' the first resurrection,' for reasons 
which will soon be assigned. The * rest of the dead,' or as Parous with 
equal justice renders it, ' the rest, even the dead/ neither awake nor live 
during the thousand years, nor at any other time. This, as we have 
seen from Daniel, is the very point of distinction between the two classes, 
that the one awakes and lives, and the other does not. This is the view 
sustained by the whole tenor of the Old Testament representations, viz., 
that the wicked never awake from the deep death in which they are sunk. 
Though they continue to exist, yet having no participation in that prin- 
ciple of divine life of which Christ is the sempiternal source and the 
only bestower, their existence, though perpetual, is penal, and no deli- 
verance ever reaches them from the fearful bondage of their doom." Pp. 
309—313. 

We need extract no more. We have done with the author and 
his book. Its interpretations are so distorted and unnatural, that we 
do not apprehend much danger from them. But his principles we 
do dread. They are pernicious in the extreme. Physiology is his 
god. He seeks unto it instead of seeking to the Holy Spirit to in- 
terpret his word. How far on in his rationalistic career he may pro- 
ceed we know not. He has got hold of principles that will carry 
liim into bold infidelity, or bolder atheism. And though in him- 
self these may never be developed, yet in his disciples they will. 
His followers will be infidels. Hedged in between the dictates of 
physiology on the one side, and the utter impossibility of interpret- 
ing Scripture in accordance with their ideas of science, on the other, 
they must of necessity cast aside the Bible, and having cast aside 
the Bible because it could not be made to accord with their scientific 
rules, they will not be slow to disown a God, if that should be inex- 
plicable by science also. 
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We regard the work as thoroughly evil, unsound, and anti-scrip- 
tural. No man who reveres his Bible and loves his Saviour will 
think otherwise. It sets up to be the judge of Scripture. It would 
establish a separate standard by which to measure the revelations of 
the divine word. If they accord with that standard, we are to-receive 
them, if not, reject them, and extort some other meaning out of the 

Passages which seem to favour that which science pronounces incre- 
ible ! ' Vainman would be wise though he be born like a wild ass's 
colt.'* 

We have spoken"strongly throughout this review. Nor do we re- 
gret it. The matter calls for strong language, and it were an idle 
affectation of charity to pass it smoothly by. We have spoken out. 
Let every periodical in Britain and America speak out, and tell the 
author of his rashness and irreverence, his danger and his sin. It is 
time to warn the people against these desperate fetches of a neology 
which having grown somewhat into disrepute in Germany, is stealing 
over into America in the train of science. Should it once strike its 
roots into the far-western soil, we venture to predict a harvest of no 
common abundance there. It is time to point out to the people the 
approaches of the rising flood, that they may be on their guard against 
the evil, and may also be led more deeply to ponder, and more fully to 
prize the blessed doctrine of resurrection from the dead, which has 
been the church's hope from the beginning. ' Shun profane and vain 
babblings, for they will increase unto more ungodliness; and their 
word will eat as doth a canker; of whom is Hyraenaeus and Philetus, 

WHO CONCERNING THE TRUTH HAVE EBBED, SAYING THAT THE IN- 
SURRECTION IS FAST ALREADY AND OVERTHROW THE FAITH OP 

some.' — 2 Tim. ii. 16. 



Art. iy. — The Inquirer directed to an Experimental and Practical 
View oft/ie Work of the Holy Spirit. By Octavius Winslow. 
2d Edit. London: John F. Shaw. 

Fob aught we % know, the work of redemption may have given the 
first notice to the universe of the distinction of persons in the God- 
head. Previous to that marvellous course of events which brought 
them out into separate exhibition, they may have resided, in undis- 



* ' Tbe great vice of the present day is a presumptuous precipitancy of judgment, 
and there is nothing from which the cause of Christianity, as well as of general know- 
ledge, has suffered more than from the impatience of investigation and that confidence 
of decision upon hasty and partial views which mark the literary character of an age 
undeservedly extolled for its improvements in reasoning and philosophy.*— Magee o* 
the Atonement, Prefatory Address. 
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tinguished unity, behind the screen of their glory. Admitting the 
personal distinctions in the Godhead to have been eternal, they may 
yet have been unknown — and redemption may even now be challeng- 
ing the attention of the whole wide circle of creation, by the manifes- 
tation which it makes of God. We are accustomed tp view Christ's 
work as an instrument of union, blending the attributes of God into 
one bright beam of love to man, perhaps it may have served also as 
an instrument of separation, exhibiting in a way unknown before the 
persons of the Godhead, — apart from each other, individualized, and 
occupying separate spheres of action; and, yet so exhibiting this sepa- 
ration as to derive from it the most wonderful exhibition of unity; 
for the harmony of different attributes in one person, which the cross 
accomplishes, is not so wonderful as the harmony of different persons 
in one God, which the cross reveals. Thus it may be that redemp- 
tion has given the first clear insight into the mode of the Divine 
subsistence, — on the. one hand showing that there is a trinity of per- 
sons, on the other, that there is but one God. 

At all events, it is to be believed, that it has developed the rela- 
tions which subsist between the persons of the Godhead. 

For by assuming — each his place, and acting — each his part, there 
has been shown on the stage of man's salvation, 

First , The movements. of the three Divine Persons in reference to 
man; and, 

Secondly, Their movements in reference to one another. 
For example ; redemption reveals not only the love of God to man, 
but the love of God to God, of God the Father to God the Son. 
Look at the Redeemer's walk through this world, and if your eye is 
tempered to view heavenly things, you will see the gloom of it conti- 
nually illuminated by the flashes of mutual love that passed between 
the Father and his Son. And while we grant that these tokens of the 
Father's ineffable delight were conveyed to Christ in his mediatorial 
character, we cannot abandon the idea that we have here the highest 
example of love, a love greatly transcending that which can subsist 
between the Creator and a mere creature. When the Son dwelt in his 
Father's bosom their mutual love may have been exchanged — unper* 
ceived; but when he departed to a distance from him, and dwelt in 
the darkness of this world, then it was manifested like the lightning 
which shineth from one end of the heaven to the other, and our skies 
became vocal with sounds and sweet messages proceeding from the 
Father to the Son. And thus another crown has been put upon re- 
demption, if our supposition be true, for it has manifested not only 
the trinity of persons, and the unity of God, but illustrated the infi- 
nite complacency which subsists between them, and by showing their 
mutual love, has introduced into creation a higher model than had 
been seen before, of love, and the way of loving. 
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Great is tbe mystery of Godliness, — God was manifest in the flesh. 
But this manifestation was not confined to men; he was * seen of 
angels. 9 Was he unseen of them before? And did they gain their first 
exact acquaintance with the distinctions in the Godhead, when redemp- 
tion broke its seclusion and ushered into the sphere of things visible 
and manifest, first the Son, and then the Spirit ? 

Whether manifestation was an object* in redemption or not, un- 
doubtedly it was an effect. Christ was manifested, and although the 
scene of his manifestation was laid down among men, other ranks of 
creation were admitted to be spectators. He was seen of angels. 

And not the Son only, the Spirit has been manifested likewise. 
For when he descended upon Christ he appeared embodied. For 
what purpose? Simply to point out to the Baptist his. Divine Succes- 
sor? — Probably it was for some higher reason; perhaps to fulfil some 
condition in the work of redemption which required the manifesta- 
tion of its several subordinate agents. * The Spirit appeared in a 
bodily shape like a dove.' But where was this shape assumed? In 
the upper skies. Then perhaps it may be said of the Spirit, as well 
as of the Son, that he was God manifest) and seen of angels, — who, 
witnessing his assumption of a bodily shape, and knowing the errand 
on which he was proceeding from the Father, would bend over his 
descending track, that they might recognise and adore their Lord. 

The fact to which we have now referred, that the Spirit has been 
seen quite as much as Christ has been seen — is sufficient proof— if 
it were needed — of his personality. 

Moreover, it ought to invite us to an humble inquiry into the 
functions which he fulfils in the kingdom of grace. Many shrink 
from a close scrutiny of the Spirit's work, because they imagine that 
we can form but ill-defined and vague conceptions of a being purely 
spiritual, or of his operations. There is no warrant, however, for 
declining the examination. The Spirit has himself withdrawn the 
excuse. For at the opening of this dispensation, when Christ 
showed himself to Israel, the Spirit did the same. Here, stand- 
ing upon earth, you behold the Son of God, — there, descending to 
it, you behold the Spirit — the Spirit; thus signifying (we may pre- 
sume) that he wished to be noticed as an agent in the work. Hence, 
because two of the glorious persons in the Godhead have been 
pleased most graciously to manifest themselves in our fallen world- 
it is our duty to examine, so far as they permit, the character and 
works of fach, — of the one, because by his most precious blood he 
hath redeemed us from our sins unto God, — of the other, because by 
his constant energy, he is renewing us into God's blessed image. 

The Spirit's manifestation of himself was transient — even as bis 
testimony of himself is brief. For he came not to show, or to speak 
of himself, but to take of the things of Christ, and reveal them unto 
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us. Nevertheless, there are many passages in Scripture through 
which he has conveyed to us distinct intelligence in regard to him 
self, and the momentous work in which he is engaged. 

The treatise before us is a very successful attempt to arrange 
these passages, and to expound them. 

It is saying a good deal for an author in the present day to say 
that, in our judgment, his views are sound and Scriptural. But Mr 
Winslow deserves farther praise. Not only are his materials unex- 
ceptionable — they are admirably used. Mr Winslow aims at being 
a practical author. He evidently writes with the desire of producing 
an effect, and, we think, he succeeds. Without the appearance of 
art, but by a happy exercise of it, he enlists all the powers of the 
soul as his audience. The conscience, the will, the understanding, 
the heart, — all are cited to hear what he has to say to each of them. 
He argues with you, and you are overcome, — accuses you, and you 
are convicted; — his pleadings persuade you, and his appeals are irre- 
sistible. He has not one truth with which to ply this faculty, and 
another with which to assail that ; every truth * is brought to bear 
upon the whole man. An argument in his hand is not a pointless 
arrow made to be suspended on the walls of the understanding and 
admired, — it is a polished shaft made to be used. No sooner has 
he framed it under your* eye, than be puts it on the string, and 
drives it to your heart. In following him as your guide, (and this 
is the character to which he aspires,) you require to be cautious how 
you admit any position, for every admission becomes a weapon to be 
used against you. Indeed, one cannot read this book, without feel- 
ing that God has been addressing him, and dealing closely with his 
soul. It approaches in warmth and simplicity of power, nearer to a 
Scriptural standard than many works of higher pretensions, and must 
he the savour of life unto life or of death unto death to all who read 
it. 

The writer's object in addressing this treatise to the people of 
God, and the ground upon which he proceeds are thus stated : — 

" The gift of the Spirit, the author has not felt it his duty to plead for 
in these pages. Jt is already given — God has given the Spirit to the 
Church, dwelling in, and for ever abiding with her. * I will pray the 
Father/ says Christ to his disciples, ' and he shall give you another 
Comforter, tha,t he may abide with you for ever, even the Spirit of 
truth, whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth him not, neither 
knoweth him, for he dwelleth with you and shall be in you.' God has 
sever revoked this gift. He has never removed his Spirit from the 
Church. He is still her divine, personal, and abiding President. And 
to plead for the bestowment of that which God has already so fully and 
graciously given, seems to mark an unbelief in, and an overlooking of 
the mercy, as ungrateful to the Giver, as it is dishonouring to the gift, j 
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" Butter a larger degree of this reviving, anointing* and sanctifying 
influence* we do most earnestly plead. The Spirit, though the ever- 
blessed and abiding occupant of the Church of Christ, and of the indivi- 
dual believer, may not always be manifestly present. The prayerless, un- 
holy, and trifling walk of a believer, will cause him to withdraw his sen- 
sible presence. The coldness, formality, worldliness, and divisions of a 
church, will compel him to withhold the plentiful rain or the gentle dew 
of his precious influence. He may be so disowned, dishonoured, wound- 
ed, and grieved, as to retire within the curtains of his secret glory, leav- 
ing for a while the scene of worldliness and strife to the curse and the 
reproach of barrenness. To impress the mind more deeply with the 
glory of his person, and with the necessity and value of his work, and to 
awaken a more ardent desire and more earnest and constant prayer for 
a greater manifestation of his influence, and a more undoubted evidence 
of his glory and power in the Church, and in the believer, are the object 
of the writer in the following treatise. All we want, brethren, beloved 
in the Lord, is a richer and more enlarged degree of the reviving, seal- 
ing, and witnessing influence of the Holy Ghost. This will sanctify and 
bless the learning, the wealth, the influence, now so rich an endowment 
of Christ's redeemed Church, and without which that learning, wealth, 
and influence will but weaken her true power, impede her onward pro- 
gress, and beget in her a spirit of human trust and vain glory. This, 
too, will consume, in its holy fire, the unhallowed spirit of jealousy and 
party strife, now the cankerworm of the one body ; and, without asking 
for the compromise of truth, will yet, in the love it shall enkindle, s> 
cement the hearts of the brotherhood, and so throw around them the 
girdle of a heavgn-born and uniting charity, as will establish an evidence 
of the truth of Christianity, — the last that Christ will give, which & 
its enemies shall not be able to gainsay or resist. Descend, holy and 
blessed Spirit, upon all thy churches, thy ministers, and thy people! 
Descend thou upon Jew and Gentile ; everywhere and among all people 
manifest thy glory, until the church, scattered up and down the earth, 
shall acknowledge, receive, and welcome thee, — her ever-blessed and 
ever-biding Indweller, Sanctifier, and Comforter." 

Mr Winslow has not overstated the need there is for a wide diffu- 
sion of sound views in reference to the Spirit. The popular belief 
upon this subject is dark and vague. Some consider the Spirit as 
not a person, but an attribute or an emanation; and many more 
who admit his personality, deny his presence. They conceive that 
he acts from a distance, like the sun, which enlightens and warms 
us from the sky. The fact that there is in close contact with us a 
Spirit — a real being— who is almighty and divine — closer to us than 
we can be to each other — is adverted to by few — and disbelieved 
by most. Generally speaking, men will hold fast by religion— but 
then it must be a religion that keeps God at a distance from them. 
They will own the great God, but then they confine him to his 
residence in the heavens. They will own the Saviour, but very 
much because, for the meanwhile, he happens to be absent,— 
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and they will own — not the Spirit, but the Spirit's influences — a mode 
of expression which is adopted to cover their unbelief, — admitting 
his work, but excluding himself. And if there is this lamentable 
degree of unbelief among men generally, as to the presence of the 
Spirit, — among the people of God there is a degree of practical un- 
belief that is much more to be lamented. Who among us realizes 
the glorious truth that God the Lord is dwelling among us, — or 
when we do, is not the sudden remembrance followed by a shudder. 
We do not feel that the Spirit is our guest as truly as the disciples 
felt that Jesus was their companion, — we do not miss him when he 
leaves us, nor welcome his return, as the disciples mourned over 
Christ's departure, .and were glad again when they saw the Lord. 
True, it may require some force to keep that truth continually be- 
fore our minds that is not before our eyes ; and we may not feel so 
much at ease in dealing with a purely spiritual being as they did in 
dealing with the incarnate God — for our nature seems to shrink 
away from that which is not flesh and blood, — yet it was evident- 
ly one design of Christ's abode among us, that he might remove this 
dread which oppresses us at the approach of God, and open up a 
way for the Spirit's return to bur hearts. We are apt to rest in 
Christ, and to confide in his human attributes, forgetting that he is 
but a mediator — meant on the one hand to bring us up to God, and 
on the other to bring down God to us. Christ is the visible door 
through which we are to pass into the invisible world. The moment 
we have crossed that threshold, we are introduced into a spiritual 
state of things, and have thereafter more to do with the Spirit than 
with any other being upon earth. This was evidently the position 
which Christ himself assumed. For no sooner had he finished his 
work than he departed, — handing over his people to the care and 
guidance of the Spirit, to make room for whose coming he declared 
it expedient that he should go away. 

Alas ! have we not cause to mourn an absent Spirit as well as an 
absent Lord.. 

We believe that much good may be done by the publication of 
treatises such as this, having for their specific aim the work of the 
Holy Ghost. At the same time, we cannot conceal it, that there is 
something much more needed among us than mere information on 
the subject. There is a large class of Christians in the present day 
who are very well instructed in the doctrine of the Spirit, — who can 
enumerate with Mr Winslow the functions which he fulfil* in quick- 
ening, enlightening, purifying, sealing, witnessing, and comforting, 
who are nevertheless greatly hindering, if not resisting, the progress 
of his work in their own souls, and in the church at large. — 

We have commended Mr Winslow's mode of handling his sub- 
ject, and it does not detract from it that he sometimes dilates at 
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large on topics that lie along his path, not upon it. Evangelical 
truth is of that nature, that m unfolding it, it is often impossible to 
pass by the views that burst upon the mind without pausing to ad- 
mire them. And we can no more quarrel with an author who car- 
ries us aside into some fine field of thought, or some rich exhibitions 
of the love of God, than we would blame a fellow-traveller who led 
us from the beaten track that we might regale ourselves with the 
beauties of a flowery landscape, or drink cool water from a hidden 
stream. After some powerful statement of truth the heart is often 
stirred by such winning words as these: — 

" Oh, how amazing was the love of Jesus! This, this was the secret 
why he loved not his own life unto the death. He loved sinners too 
well. He loved us better than himself. With all our sinfulness, guilt, 
wretchedness, and poverty, he yet loved us so much as to give himself 
an offering and sacrifice unto God for us. Here was the spring-bead 
whence flowed these streams of mercy. This was the gushing fountain 
that was opened when he died. And when they taunted him and said, 
If thou be the king of the Jews save thyself, O what a reply did his si- 
lence give: I came not to save myself, but my people, — I hang here, 
not for my own sins, but for theirs, — I could save myself, but I came to 
give my life a ransom for many. They thought the nails alone kept 
him to the cross. He knew it was his own love that fastened him there. 
Behold, reader, the strength of Immanuel's love! Come, fall prostrate, 
— adore and worship him. O what love was his! O the depth! Con- 
tent not thyself with standing upon the shore of this ocean. Enter into 
it— drink largely from it. It is for you, — if thou dost feel thy nothing- 
ness — thy poverty — thy vileness — this ocean is for you. .It is not for 
angels — it is for men. It is not for the righteous, but for sinners. Then, 
drink to the full from the love of Jesus. Be not satisfied with small 
supplies. Take a large vessel to the fountain. The larger the demand, 
the larger the supply. The more needy, the more welcome. The more 
vile, the more fit. Then plunge into this ocean, and count all things 
else but loss for Jesus." Pp. 257, 258. 

We shall give one other specimen of the warmth, and beauty, and 
vigour of Mr Winslow's style. After stating the various operations 
of the Spirit as the indweller of the saints, he closes the subject with 
the following reflections. . 

" How amazing the grace of God that should make the heart of a poor 
sinner his dwelling-place! Oh, what grace is this! How it prostrates 
all high thoughts of self, — how it brings down the lofty look, and lays 
the soul where it should ever lie — ' low in a low place/—* Will God in 
very deed dwell with man.' «I will dwell in them,' says God, 'and will 
walk in them/ 

" And, beloved reader, forget not it is the humble broken heart that 
forms the true temple of the Holy Ghost. He only dwelleth here,— and 
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here he does dwell. It may be a temple despised by man, but God pre- 
pares and chooses it for his abode. The proud and haughty spirit of 
self-righteous man may overlook it as a thing of nought ; the tear that 
falls in silence — the sigh that is breathed in secret — the heart that 
mourns over sin — may be lightly esteemed by the passer by, but with 
God it is of great price. He has a bottle for that tear, — and a record 
for that sigh, — and that mourning is music in his ear; 'for thus saith 
the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is holy, I 
dwell in the high and holy place, with him that is of a contrite and hum- 
ble spirit, to revive the. spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of 
the contrite ones,' Isaiah lviii. 15. Perhaps your cry is, ' Come blessed 
and eternal Spirit into my heart, — make it a temple now and for ever 
for thine abode; worthless though the offering be, yet it is all I have to 
present thee. Enter with all thy humbling, sanctifying, sealing, and 
comforting influences, and take full possession for thyself.' O blessed 
cry! O sweet fruit of that loving faithful Spirit, who already has en- 
tered unknown and unsuspected, it may be, by thee, and has planted 
there this desire, — the sure and certain pledge of future glory. \ Be as- 
sured, precious soul, that this cry, feeble as it is, is an evidence of the 
indwelling of the Spirit. It is the first gentle springing up of the living 
fountain within thee, and it shall continue to spring up even unto eter- 
nal life. Cherish it as you would your choicest mercy. Pray that it 
may be increased and strengthened more and more, and closely watch 
against the slightest thing, the tendency of which would be to grieve and 
enfeeble it. 

" How holy should the temple of God be. Reader, art thou a temple of 
God the Holy Ghost — then dedicate thyself unreservedly to God. Thou 
art not thine own. Thy body, thy spirit, thy family, substance, time, 
talents, influence, all — all belong to God. He dwelleth in thee — walk- 
eth in thee — ruleth in thee, and calls thee his dwelling-place. * Know 
you not that your body is the, temple of the Holy Ghost which is in you.* 
Then what a separation should there be between you and the world that 
lieth in wickedness. How should you guard against every unnecessary 
entanglement with it. How cautious and prayerful, lest by contracting 
an unholy alliance with it, in any form or degree, you should defile the 
temple of God, ' which'temple you are.' O what heavenly wisdom, and 
holy circumspection, and ceaseless prayer, do you need, that you might 
walk with unspotted garments, — that no rival should enter your heart,— 
that no lofty views of self— no spirit of worldly conformity — no tempo- 
rizing policy — no known sin — no creature idolatry — should enter there; 
but like the heavenly temple, nothing that dehleth, neither whatsoever 
worketh abomination, should be cherished or entertained in the abode 
and in the presence of the Holy Ghost, for ' what agreement hath the 
temple of God with idols; for ye are the temple of the living God, as 
God hath said, I will dwell in them, and walk in them, and I will be 
their God, and they shall be my people.'" 

It would be well if the earnest and loving spirit which character- 
izes Mr WinsWs works were infused into the authorship and the 
pulpit ministrations of our Scottish ministry. The formality and 
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frigid tones of a moderate age, have not yet vanished. Many good 
men seem afraid to give way to feeling, lest they should be betrayed 
into unmanly or inelegant expressions. The language of affection 
and appellations of endearment, — though so frequent in the Bible,— 
have gone into disuse, and those who do use them are called weak. 
It is forgotten that the gospel addresses itself chiefly to. the heart, 
and that the preacher's aim should therefore be, to awaken the emo- 
tional part of the soul. There is no doubt that the success of the 
Methodist preachers of the day springs from the tenderness and af- 
fectionate urgency of their address. They look like' men who love 
the souls of sinners, and they are continually professing to their 
hearers how dear the salvation of each one of them is to their hearts. 
They choose as the theme of their discourse generally, — the love 
of God in Christ. By this golden key they unlock the bosoms of 
men, and touch the finest chords of their nature. 

We do not ask for a less intellectual and manly style than pre- 
vails in Scotland. We do not wish to part with one of its elements, 
— let it retain its depth and solidity, — let it convey as much sub- 
stantial truth, — let it be as fearless in discussion and as minute and 
skilful. But round these strong qualities let some softer lights play, 
— let a gentle and loving spirit animate it. Why separate the head 
from the heart ? The brain will perform its functions quite as well 
when the warm life-blood is issuing from the heart. The grandeur 
of our mountains is not impaired — it is rather heightened — by the 
soft verdure that climbs up their brow, or the wild woods that wave 
upon their base. And we know no combination so attractive as that 
of a gigantic intellect which might tread the highest paths man can 
reach, and earn the highest honours man can bestow, united to a 
heart so humble, and so pressed by the urgencies of a Christ-like 
love, that it folds its wings and chooses to walk on that level where 
it may meet the meanest and the worst of men. It has been said of 
the great master of ancient philosophy, that * his aim was always 
practical. He employed every topic without regard to its place in a 
system, or even always to its force as argument which could attract 
the small portion of the commnnity then accessible to cultivation, 1 -' 
and of another whose writings are still appealed to as acknowledged 
standards, that, 'being eager for the instruction, and unambitious of the 
admiration of the multitude, he everywhere studied to bring himself 
down to their level, — and even when he thinks with the greatest ori- 
ginality, and writes with the most inimitable felicity, so easily do we 
enter into the train of his ideas, that we can hardly persuade ourselves 
that we could not have thought and written in the same manner. 
Now shall these things be recorded in praise of Plato and Addison; 
and shall it be said of ministers of the everlasting gospel that they 
preached to dying men with a languid, aimless, unintelligible 
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tongue, — that they poured forth streams of eloquence, shining and 
clear like quicksilver, but quite as cold, — that they got from God the 
sweet bread of heaven, and the sinpere milk of the word, but think- 
ing it a mean occupation, which any man could do, to give to their 
hearers just what God gave them, — sat down, and baked the bread into 
stones, and mingled the milk with water ? Shall it be said of men 
who are the ministers of the God of love, — charged with a glorious 
message of love, — men who are sent forth, as Samuel Rutherford 
would say, ' to woo sinners and make a love-match between them and 
the Son of God,' — shall it be said of them that they never could 
frame their lips to utter a loving word, or a beseeching entreaty, or 
a tender remonstrance, — that while they held up to view Christ's 
most marvellous love, they were unwarmed by it, — when they spoke 
in his stead, they were destitute of his spirit. Alas, it is to be fear- 
ed that the great end of the gospel ministry is overlooked by not a 
few among us. To win souls, — to pull them out of the fire with a 
trembling hand, — to wean them from religious formality, — and to 
introduce them into the liberty and happy sunshine of God Al- 
mighty's love, — is this the object of our ministry ? But we return 
from this digression, by recommending Mr "Vyinslow's works as a 
study of pulpit style. The emergencies of the times, — the active 
spirit, and thirsting for the word that are abroad, — and the felt in- 
efficiency and barrenness of the church in bygone days, surely call 
upon the ministry to consider the methods in which they have been 
used to handle the word of God, and it may be to reconstruct their 
style. 

In one respect, Mr Winslow's work seems to us defective. It 
makes no allusion to the fact that the Spirit given to the church had 
his first residence and sphere of action in the breast of the Redeemer, 
—a fact which suggests many important inferences, and delightful 
trains of thought. If it is true, as Owen affirms, that Christ's man- 
hood received no communications from his Godhead, it follows that 
all the supernatural powers which he exercised — all his displays of 
Divine wisdom, benignity, and love, originated with the indwelling 
Spirit. Dr Owen's statement, we admit, is not self-evident ; at the 
same time, after considering the testimony of Scripture on the sub- 
ject, we have no hesitation in giving it our assent; and as the argu- 
ment concerns a truth of much interest, we may here state it briefly. 
A difficulty of course presents itself, in the impossibility of our 
conceiving how the Spirit could operate upon Christ, stepping in as 
it were between the Divine and human natures, excluding the action 
of the former, and substituting his own in its stead. Besides, it may 
occur to us to ask, What need of such a provision ? When Divine 
acts are to be done, a Divine agent is residing there. Why call 
in the aid of another? Why complicate the mode of Christ's 
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hypostatic union, by the introduction of a third person ? Such diffi- 
culties, however, springing out of our ignorance, can have no weight 
against the plain intimations of Scripture; and as to the latter of 
them, those who are acquainted with the Divine procedure in 
redemption, will be inclined rather to consider it a confirmation of 
the argument, than an objection against it. - 

The question is, Was it by the strength of his proper divinity 
that Christ wrought his mighty works; or are these to be ascribed to 
the power of the Holy Ghost ? Was his own Divine power in exer- 
cise, or in abeyance ? He claimed the character of God ; did he 
exercise its prerogatives ? We think not; and the following notices 
will enable the reader to judge for himself: — 

I. The prophecies which were spoken of old time concerning him 
were given by the Holy Ghost. In them a certain condition was 
assigned to the Messiah, and a certain path chalked out for him, so 
that when he came, he found his work prepared for him, and the suc- 
cessive footsteps of his life marked and mapped down in the volume 
of the book that had been written of him. Thus, he was not left to 
follow his own will, but to fulfil the prophecies that went before upon 
him ; and how often do we hear him accounting for his actions and 
sufferings, by saying, < Thus it is written ;' or, ' that it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken of the Holy Ghost.'* He behaved and 
quieted himself like a weaned child. 

II. His body was prepared for him by the Spirit — he was con- 
ceived by the power of the Holy Ghost. The propriety of this is 
plain. His body was to be a temple of the Holy Ghost, in which 
he was to have his undisputed abode, and which he was to use for 
his own purposes; therefore, he was to be its builder; it was to be an 
habitation of God, through the Spirit. 

III. At his baptism, when he formally assumed his office, and 
took upon him the character of our Surety and Saviour, the Spirit 
came down from heaven upon him, and it is emphatically added, it 
abode upon him, — fixed' its permanent residence in the teropfe 
which it had before prepared. 

IV. No sooner did the Spirit arrive, than he seemed to take up 
the reins of authority, and to regulate tire motions of the Saviour; 
for we read, Lukeiv. 1, * And Jesus, being full of the Holy Ghost, 
returned from Jordan, and was led by the Spirit into the wilderness; 
or, as we find it more strongly stated by Mark i. 1 2, « And immedi- 
ately the Spirit driveth him into the wilderness.' Take both expres- 
sions. Apply the first to Christ; and it shows you how meekly he 
followed the movements of the Spirit. Apply the second to the 
Spirit; and it shows you how urgent the Spirit was in carrying 
Christ into the wilderness. But whence this urgency? We maf 
liken the Spirit to a warrior often beaten and forced back, not 
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through his fault, but because his armour has repeatedly given 
way, and his weapons failed him in the hour of combat. At last, he 
gets a suit of mail which is proof, — a sword, and spear, and shield well 
tempered and tried, — he clothes himself in these, and then rushes 
back into the battle-field, sure of victory. The Spirit of God had 
often met and combated the Spirit of hell ; for ,4000 years the war- 
fare had been carried on, but he had never been able to get a deci- 
sive and lasting victory, because he could never find a sure footing on 
the treacherous groundwork of the human heart. He had gained 
many a triumph in the saints* and prophets; but in each case had 
been often obliged to retire through the power of their indwelling 
sin; but now, at last, he has found a sure footing ; embosomed in - 
the holy Jesus, and secured in that .temple which he had himself 
prepared, he may challenge the devil to do his worst,— and he is in 
haste to do so. Like the warrior, flushed with high thoughts of 
glory, urging his charger into the thickest of the fight, the Spirit 
driveth Jesus into the wilderness, eager to deal a deadly blow to the 
spirit of hell, and to plant his foot upon the serpent's neck. 

Accordingly, when we look at the temptation, we find that it is 
not a conflict between Christ as God, and the devil; but between the 
devil and the Holy Ghost. Christ did not foil the tempter by the 
weapons of his own deity, but by the words of the Holy Ghost. 

V. We find the Spirit exerting a similar control in Luke iv. ' 
14, * And Jesus returned in the power (or rather, « by the power*) of 
the Spirit into Galilee;' from which expression, with others, we may 
conclude, that all the Saviour's motions were regulated by the same 
blessed Agent, and that the restraint which he seemed occasionally to 
feel, delaying him on his path to the cross, proceeded from the hand 
which was upon him, which having before planned out his course, 
now guided him in it. 

VI. He was anointed by the Spirit as a preacher of heavenly 
truth; and, like the prophets, he spake as he was moved by the 
Holy Ghost, which is proved by that well-known passage, Luke iv. 
18, * The Spirit of the Lord is upon me/ &c. 

VII. His miracles were wrought by the power of the Holy Ghost, 
at least the chief of all, viz. casting out devils, — < But if I cast out 
devils by the Spirit of God, then the kingdom of God is come unto 
you,' Matt. xii. 28. 

VIII. In his death, we find that the Spirit had a part; for it is 
written, that « he through the eternal Spirit offered himself without 
spot to God, 1 — an expression certainly obscure, which teaches us, 
however, that the power of making a spotless offering was derived in 
some way from the presence of the Holy Ghost. 

IX. The Holy Ghost was further employed in raising him from 
the dead. He seems to have been charged with the care of Christ's 
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body, which he kept from seeing corruption, and quickened on the 
third day. 

And, finally, Scripture teaches us that not only in his personal 
affairs and motions was he thus led by the Spirit; but that in 
the prospective arrangements of the church — in the directions 
which he gave his disciples for carrying on the plans which he had 
commenced — he was guided by the same authority, Aets i. 2,— 
' Until the day in which he was taken up, after that he, through the 
Holy Ghost, had given commandments unto the apostles whom he 
had chosen.' 

Thus, the Spirit was evidently very much implicated in the whole 
work of Christ — he -prepared a people and a place for him, and then 
a body — he descended upon him at his first public appearance, and 
abode upon him — he led him whithersoever he would, even into 
temptation ; Christ preached by the Spirit, and cast out devils by 
the Spirit; through the eternal Spirit he presented himself an 
offering for sin, and quickened by the Spirit, rose from the dead— 
and even after his resurrection, tjie Spirit wrought in him, for when 
he spake to his disciples of the things pertaining to the kingdom of 
God, and gave them commandments as to their coming duties, he 
did so ' through the Holy Ghost.' 

Hence, it seems a well-warranted doctrine, that the Spirit o! God 
aeted in Christ in the same way as in prophets before him and apos- 
tles after him, only in an enlarged degree, and with unresisted free- 
dom; for the Spirit was given to * him without measure.' In him 
dwelt the fulness of the Spirit bodily. 

Now, it seems to us that Mr Winslow might have enriched his 
work, by bringing out the practical views which may be derived 
from this doctrine. 

We must see at once, that when the disciples came to* know it, it 
must have speedily assuaged their pain at Christ's departure. To 
part from a well-known friend-rto lose the benefit of his tender 
offices, and to be handed over to the care of a stranger, grievously 
wounds the affections of the heart; but there was no such transfer- 
ence here; for it was not a stranger who was coming in Christ s 
room, but that blessed Being with whose acts and movements they 
were already conversant— -who had been addressing them, encircling 
them with his mighty power, and dwelling in their bosom; and the 
amount of the change was to be this: — they were henceforth to 
know him, not through the medium of another — they were to see 
him, not in the shrine of Christ's mortality — he was going to build 
his throne in their hearts, walk in them, and dwell in them, as he 
had done in their Master. Yea, he was going to make a mightier 
manifestation of his grace and power in them than he had been able 
to do in him, — < Ye shall do greater works than these;' — because he 
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was to work in them as free men, whereas he had wrought in Christ 
while he was bound by the substitutionary curse. 

Thus would the disciples be reconciled to Christ's going away. It 
was their gain. They lost his bodily presence — they gained his 
Divine Spirit. And thus the Spirit would be particularly endeared 
to them, because he was the friend and inmate of him whom their 
souls loved. Coming under other circumstances, the Spirit would 
have appeared to supplant their Lord, by superseding him; but 
coming from their Lord's bosom, he formed a bond of sweet and 
heavenly union. 

And such a view of the Spirit — the self-same Spirit working in 
all and through all — in the Head as well as in the members of the 
church — is fitted for the edification and comfort of believers now, as 
well as at the first. It exalts the Spirit as our Comforter — it recom- 
mends him as our Sanctifier, and it authenticates him as a witness; 
for while his qualifications to « testify of Christ' — * to take of his 
things and show them unto us' — may be rested upon his ad- 
mitted deity, and the knowledge which he acquires, by searching 
the mind of God; surely these are greatly enhanced, in the present 
case, by the intimate acquaintance which he gained with the mind 
and work of Christ, while he dwelt within his bosom, and guided 
him in the exercises of his mind, and the execution of his work. 

Therefore, while we express our admiration of Mr Winslow's 
treatise,, and our fervent hope that God may give it the seal of his 
blessing, we desiderate a chapter which should have been entitled, 
* The Operations op the Spirit in Christ,' with a practical ap- 
plication of that subject to Christians individually, and the church 
at large.* 



Art. V. — Treatise on the Offices of Christ. By the late George 
Stevenson, D.D., Ayr. Second Edition. Edinburgh, 1845. 
W. P. Kennedy. 

The necessity of a deep and solid theology is becoming more ap- 
parent every day. The Man of sin is laying his foundations broad 
and deep ; and by a flood of errors is seeking to sap the foundations 
of the church of Christ. By the sure word of prophecy we are 
forewarned, that, in the last and perilous times, he is to come with 
all deceivableness of unrighteousness — deceiving, if it were possible, 

* We refer our readers to a work on this subject, adverted to in the first of our cri- 
tical notices; and as this is a subject claiming much attention in the present day, we 
shall take occasion to revert to it at another time, with the view of meeting the false 
teaching of those who would make void altogether the Spirit's work, even as they 
do the sovereignty of the Father, and the suretyship of the Son. 
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the very elect. And what the Spirit of prophecy announced of old, 
experience is verifying in our own day. Error is springing up 
on every side, and under every subtle form. The fountains of 
the great deep seem breaking up- In the rising of the gathering 
flood, the old lines and landmarks are ready to disappear. In the 
deepening shadows of the world's parting day, the old paths and 
ancient boundaries seem fading from men's eyes. It is becoming 
more and more insecure to walk by the sight of the eyes, or to be 
guided by the mere impressions of the heart. The subtle adversary, 
with whom we have to do, can come upon us clothed as an angel of 
light — can assume the gloss of sentiment — can affect the glow of 
feeling and affection. For every varying state of .the church, he has 
his corresponding agencies, by which he hastens on its tendencies to 
evil — by which he expands, intensifies, and perpetuates its errors. 
In a time of coldness and inaction, he lulls and secularises, till he 
succeeds in laying it in the rigidity of death, under the Arian or 
Socinian heresy, as was the case with nearly all the churches of the 
Reformation, to a very large extent, during the course of last cen- 
tury. 

In a time of renovated warmth and action, he leads men from the 
silent and unseen movements of the life which is hid with Christ in 
God, to the mere stir and bustle of an outside life, that is never out 
of the world's sight, and never done pleading at the world's bar,— a 
life of pjatforms and public meetings, for the calm and humble walk 
with God, — to a kind of combined and corporate revival, for the 
' deep exercises of the individual soul. Such, in action, is the danger 
to which, and nowhere more than in our own Church, we seem ex- 
posed. And corresponding to this restlessness in action, there is a 
certain headiness in doctrine, of which, as seen in its workings else- 
where, we would do well to be upon our guard. So long as Satan 
was seeking to bring in infidelity, his object was to secularise the 
church by friendship' with the world, and to bereave its members of 
life and hope, by denying the Lord that bought them. Now, how- 
ever, that he is seeking to restore his masterpiece — the great apos- 
tacy of Rome — as the only power that can cope with an awakened 
church, — his great object is to simulate life — to assume the form of 
godliness, that he may the better counteract its power — to take the 
show of spirituality, that he may meet, in some measure, the new- 
born cravings of the awakened soul. 

Within his own domain, in the world that lieth in wickedness, 
he is plying his old artifices — the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eye and the pride of life, — and, in the stir and whirl of overwrought 
speculation, whereby, in making haste to be rich, the men of the 
world are piercing themselves through with many sorrows, we see on 
every side the trophies of his deadly success in keeping them from 
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God. But in Christ's domain— in the bosom of his visible church, 
the tempter has to come in a more ethereal form, and with more 
subtle devices. He comes with religious excitement for the heady — 
with religious novelty for the inconstant — with easy conversions for 
the light and indolent, and self-conversion for the proud — with the 
show of spirituality and high-wrought feeling for the sentimental, 
and the bustle of many doings for them that have zeal without 
knowledge. His object is in any way to keep the anxious or awak- 
ening soul at a distance from Jesus. So as they be kept from 
Him, he cares but little where they go. Those that have a kind 
of natural or sentimental devoutness, he turns aside to the cloistral 
pietism of Oxford, or sends direct to the idolatries of Rome. 
Those, again, that have a natural warmth of temperament, or im- 
pulsiveness of character, in union, perhaps, with a hereditary liking 
to the sound of a free gospel, he is seducing by the crude yet plaus- 
ible sophistries of the old Pelagian heresy, linked, for the time, in 
strange fellowship with the doctrines of free grace. The conflict 
with Popery, aided and abetted by infidelity, seems, from all the 
signs of the times, to be in the immediate background. Meanwhile, 
however, whilst Satan is mustering the forces of Antichrist for his 
last great trial of strength, he is endeavouring to thin and weaken' 
ours, by the assaults of a foe from the opposite quarter of the field. 
It would seem as if Satan feels that the minds of men are scarcely 
yet prepared for embracing Popery itself. Hence, in- England, he 
is preparing the way by Puseyism, which is just the form of doctrine 
in the Church of England, drained of its evangelic truths, and with its 
remaining errors intensified and caricatured. So in Scotland, ex- 
cluding every truth but one — and transmuting even that, by substi- 
tuting the numerical extent, for the infinite completeness and suffici- 
ency of Christ's work, he is throwing men on a free but unfinished 
redemption — not to be saved by Christ, but to be helped by him to 
save themselves. 

There may be life, but there can be no stability, in any church, 
unless there be the distinct and habitual recognition of the Father's 
sovereign authority, working all things according to the counsel 
of his own will, — free forgiveness through the blood of the Son, 
dying the just for the unjust, — the efficacious grace of the Holy 
Spirit, distributing to every man severally as he wills. Let these 
precious and fundamental truths be held with a firm hand, and with 
an honest and assenting heart, and we believe the utmost freedom 
in making proclamation of the grace of God may be allowed and en- 
joyed. But let these be once renounced or loosely held, and in the 
unsettlement that will follow, the church, beaten about with every 
wind of doctrine, will find no rest till she fall beneath the dreary 
yoke of Rome. There is no truth revealed from God but has its 
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counterpart in some want or appetency in the constitution of man. 
Hence, deprive him of any truth, and he will seek to supply its 
place by some counterfeit error. Deprive him of dependence on the 
sovereignty of God, and he will seek to supply it by dependence on 
the authority of man — of the favourite minister — of the Church — of 
the pope. Deprive him of the rest to be found in a complete re- 
demption, purchased and secured for his own, by Jesus Christ, and 
he will supply the conscious want by the doings of his own hand- 
by the masses and penances of the Romish priesthood. Deprive 
him of the security to be found in the efficacious grace and en- 
lightenment of the Holy Ghost, and he will seek to supply it 
by the sparks of his own kindling, or by reliance on the traditions 
and grace of the church. Thus, in yielding ground to the Armi- 
nian or Pelagian heresy, under whatever semblance of evangelic 
warmth it may spring up among us, we should only be laying a 
broad foundation for Rome to 'rear her haughty claims upon. To 
meet her assaults we must lay our own foundation broad and deep. 
By the grace of God it must be our endeavour to train and discipline 
the mind, as well as warm the heart and quicken the affections. A 
narrow basis of truth, with whatever warmth embraced, will not, in 
times like these, enable us to stand fast in the faith. The soul that 
would be rooted and grounded in love, must be brought into contact 
with God at every point. The only way of safety is to lie at the 
Redeemer's feet, in conscious recognition of the free electing love of 
God that has brought us there, and in conscious dependence on the 
Holy Spirit to keep us there. There must be no narrowness in our 
view, and no exclusiveness in our statement of the truth. What- 
ever God has thought fit to reveal, we must deem it our duty and 
our privilege to receive. Whatever the Spirit teaches, we must be 
willing to learn. Whatever God has consecrated for our acceptance 
and use in the page of Scripture, we must beware of overlooking as 
common, or setting aside as unsafe. Now, the minister who has 
found success in preaching, or the private Christian who has found 
peace or comfort in receiving, any particular truth, is very apt to as- 
sign it an undue or even an exclusive prominence, to the neglect or 
entire rejection of the analogy of the faith. In this way Satan often 
gets an advantage. Unstedfastness and change are the necessary re- 
sults of resting on any single point of doctrine. So placed men are 
ever oscillating even where they do not fall. Hovering from side to 
side, they are always on the very verge of error, even when retaining) 
or rather retained by, the truth; and so they cannot be counted on, 
they are so unstable and insecure. It is in such circumstances that 
the enemy has ever found the easiest access, and had scope for in- 
flicting the deadliest mischief. It is easy for him to caricature or 
counterfeit a single isolated doctrine; and the soul that is without 
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understanding of the analogy of the faith is in a great measure 
without a standard or test for detecting the true from t^e counter- 
feit. 

In connection with this we may notice another error, tending in 
the same direction, and leading to the same results, into which the 
church is very apt to be betrayed, through a partial or superficial ac- 
quaintance with the whole counsel of God. As, in the midst of 
abounding error, many run the risk of accepting Satan's counterfeits 
for God's truths ; others, in the spirit of an ignorant and uneasy jeal- 
ousy, run the no less serious risk of suspecting God's own truths for 
Satan's counterfeits. Accustomed to look on doctrines as mere isola- 
ted points, they are ever trembling lest the free and fearless state- 
ment of one should come into collision with another. One shrinks 
from announcing the free and sovereign election of the Father, for 
fear of limiting the infinite fulness treasured up for sinners in the 
Son. Another will scarcely bear the free and open proclamation of 
forgiveness through the Son, as sent to be the Saviour of the lost, for 
fear of interfering with the sovereignty of the Father in election. 
One never hears of the necessity for the efficacious and regenerating 
grace of the Spirit without the feeling or the fear, that man's duties 
or responsibilities are interfered with ; another never hears the press- 
ing and uncompromising call to immediate duty, under the sense of 
individual responsibility, either to believe the word, or obey the will 
of God, without the feeling or the fear, that the necessity for the 
Spirit's work is overlooked or set aside. They cannot trust the Holy 
Spirit with his own truth, till they have palliated and ground it 
down, and balanced it with what to them appears its antagonist doc- 
trine. Hence they are ever ready to be reconciling or keeping the 
peace between things that never differed, — ' riding the marches' or 
drawing the lines of demarcation between truths that blend and in- 
termingle like the varying hues of the rainbow. Those to whom the 
system of Divine truth has come in demonstration of the Spirit, shed- 
ding its warm and melting power on their hearts, instead of lying 
clear and cold as winter's snow within their heads, having personally 
experienced the blessed efficacy of every truth, are suspicious of none. 
They know that every truth is profitable for doctrine, or for reproof, 
or for correction, or for instruction in righteousness. If the haughty 
spirit is to be brolfen or brought down, they will announce the sove- 
reignty of God, they will meet every rising of the heart with the 
Holy Ghost's own challenge, ' Nay, but oh man who 'art thou that 
repliest against God.' If indolence is to be aroused or duty enforc- 
ed, they will sound in the slumberer's ear, ' Awake, thou that sleep- 
est, arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.' If self- 
dependence is to be checked, and dependence upon God enforced, 
they will meet the forwardness of self-conversion with the Saviour's 
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own warning, ' No man can come unto me except the Father which 
hath sent me draw him/ If individual responsibility is to be press- 
ed home, they will reiterate the Saviour's own remonstrance, ' Ye 
will not come unto me that ye might have life/ If despondency is 
to be cheered and encouraged, they will set forth the Redeemer's own 
assurance, ' Whosoever cometh unto me I will in nowise cast out. 1 
Thus ranging through the entire system of Divine truth, seizing 
upon every truth in turn, and employing it without faltering or com- 
promise for its own special use, the man of God is thoroughly 
furnished unto every good word and work. 'This I pray/ says the 
apostle, ' that your love may abound yet mere and more in knowledge 
and in all judgment/ A broad basis of truth is the best preservative 
against abounding error. As the ancient habits of family-training, 
accompanied by the old theology of our fathers are revived, as we 
trust they are, their grave stability and thoughtful piety may be ex- 
pected, by the blessing of God, to return. For this we rejoice in the 
efforts made by our Church to restore to their former currency among 
our people, thejrrave and solid theology of the olden time. The 
people versed in the works of Knox, and Rutherford, and Traill, 
will be in little hazard of giving heed to the slim and superficial 
plausibilities of the new theology. And in the work of Dr Steven- 
son we have a very fair specimen of modern Scotch theology, breath- 
ing the spirit, and formed upon the models of the ancient times. In 
this Treatise on the Offices of Christ, he has shown how, without ever 
losing sight of the Mediator as the central object, a man may yet 
range through the entire system of divinity. In opening up the 
character and work of the Redeemer, the whole counsel of God is 
unfolded and developed. All that man is to believe concerning God, 
and all that God requires of man, and has done for him, is set forth. 
It is well for any system to be constructed on such a plan, as that 
Jesus shall be its Alpha and Omega, — its beginning and end. This 
is the place he occupies in God's own system as set forth in the 
Scriptures. For, in terms of the eternal covenant, all God's dealings 
with mankind have been through the medium of the Son. As no 
man comes to the Father, so the Father comes to no man but by 
and through the Son. He is the Father's wisdom in himself, and 
the Father's word for his revelation to the creature. With him the 
Father dealt in covenant when he had a purpose of mercy for the 
sons of men, as it is written, ' I have made a covenant with my 
chosen, I have sworn unto David my servant' « Thou spakest in 
vision to thy holy One, thou- saidst I have laid help on one that is 
mighty.' Through him the Father gave his purpose of mercy, effect 
in action, as it is written, ' All things are of God, who hath reconcil- 
ed us to himself, by his Son Jesus Christ.' In him the Father re- 
vealed himself, and made his purpose known, as it is written, ' No 
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man hath seen God at any time, the only begotten Son which is in 
the bosom of the Father he hath declared him.' 4 He is the bright- 
ness of the Fathers glory, the express image of his person. 9 < Dwell- 
ing from eternity in the bosom of God, interested from eternity in 
the welfare of man, he was at once qualified and disposed to be the 
one Mediator between God and man. Accordingly throughout the 
whole period between the fall and the incarnation, it was through 
him, as angel of the Lord, — as * the angel or messenger of the cove- 
nant" that the intercourse between heaven and earth was carried on. 
Rejoicing in the habitable parts of the earth, his delights were always 
with the sons of men. Hence from creation, he was never away from 
the world, in his own personal character, never done with his labours 
of love, never weary in watching over the progress and development 
of the scheme of redemption. It was he who was seen in visible 
form by patriarchs, and fathers, and prophets, — with whom Abraham 
conversed as with a friend, — with whom Jacob wrestled all the live- 
long night in, prayer, — yith whom Moses spoke face to face upon the 
mount. It was he r that presided over all the movements of the an- 
cient church, — that wandered with them in visible symbol through 
the wilderness, that went before them as the captain of the Lord's 
host, — that fought their battles and subdued their enemies. It was 
he that spoke their laws amidst the august and awful symbols of the 
present Godhead from the brow of Sinai, — that wrote them down with 
his own finger on the tables of stone, — that showed the patterns of 
heavenly things upon the mount. As the prophet of the Church, it 
was he that summoned up in solemn pomp before the eye of men, 
the bright yet hazy scenes of a dim and distant futurity, — that at- 
tuned the Psalmist's harp, — that awoke the deep-toned symphonies 
of the prophetic lyre, whose echoes are yet pealing down the arch of 
time. As the great High Priest, the representative of God to man and 
of man to God, it was he that presided in their temple and directed 
all its services. As Zion's King — it was he that reigned in their 
commonwealth, their sun and shield to enlighten and defend — wield- 
ing over them the rod of his power for their protection and govern- 
ment — stretching over them his sceptre of peace for their security and 
comfort. 

Christ assumed the office of mediator in order, to heal the breach 
between God and man. The general purposes and necessity for such 
an arrangement are well set forth in the opening sentences of Dr 
Stevenson's Introductory Remarks. 

, "Mediation supposes an existing controversy between two parties, and 
the introduction of a third to make up the breach between them. Hence 
the official title Mediator. The offended party having a right to demand 
satisfaction in the ordinary course of law, it depends upon his pleasure to 
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submit or not, to a settlement by mediation. The mode of mediation 
must depend upon the nature of the offence, and the disposition of the 
parties. If the offence be of that description which admits of being 
passed over without a legal satisfaction, the mediator may bring about a 
reconciliation in so far as the offended party is concerned, by simple in- 
tercession; but, if the offence be of such a character as to injure the 
honour of public law, or violate the rights of public justice, reconciliation 
can be effected only in the way of the mediator giving that satisfaction, 
in the room of the offender, which the law requires. In the latter case, 
mediation involves suretyship — the mediator takes the place of the 
offender in law, and gives the satisfaction for the offence. But though 
the offended party may be satisfied with the reparation made by the 
surety, and though the honour of public law may be vindicated, the 
offender may still remain unreclaimed. To complete the reconciliation 
of the parties, the offender must be brought to such a frame of mind, 
and to such a line of conduct, as would entitle him to future confidence, 
and to the restoration of that friendship which he had forfeited. In effect- 
ing this, the mediator must be regulated by the nature of the case* If 
the offensive conduct proceed merely from error in judgment, the offender 
may be reclaimed by instruction or persuasion; but if to ignorance he 
add obstinacy, then, if the mediating party have the right, and the 
means of so interfering, the offender must be brought to submission by 
power." Pp. 1, 2. 

From the views embodied in this passage arises the necessity for 
Christ's threefold offices of Prophet, Priest, and King, in the dis- 
charge of his mediatorial work. God is to be reconciled to man 
through the satisfaction of Divine justice, hence the necessity for 
Christ becoming a Priest, to offer sacrifice, and make atonement 
for his people — men are to be reconciled to God, hence the necessity 
for his becoming a Prophet, to enlighten them by his word and Spirit 
— and a King, to subdue them by the rod of his strength, and bring 
them as a willing people unto God. Hence says Dr Stevenson,— 

" Our Lord, as a Priest, mediates with God on behalf of fallen men 
by sacrifice, and by intercession. God was the party offended by the 
sin of man;* to him satisfaction was due, and it could be made only by 
, blood-shedding. The Socinians admit of our Lord's mediation, as a 
priest in heaven, by intercession ; but they deny that he mediated by 
his death, as a sacrifice for 'sin, on earth. The Scriptures, however, 
make his death as a propitiation for sin the fundamental act of his medi- 
ation, on the validity of which all his other mediatory acts proceed. 
* For this cause he is the Mediator of the New Testament, that by 
means of Death, for the redemption of the transgressions that were 
under the first testament, they which are called might receive the pro- 
mise of eternal inheritance.' Our Lord mediates in heaven by his in- 
tercession; but his intercession proceeds upon the validity of his sacri- 
fice for sin on Calvary. Hence he is said to have entered heaven by h' s 
own blood, — * Neither by the blood of bulls and goats, but by his own 
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blood, he entered in once into the holy place, having obtained eternal 
redemption Jftr us* 9 This advocacy in heaven belongs not to the making 
of the atonement, but to its application. The grand design of the atone- 
ment was to render a dispensation of mercy consistent with God's law 
and moral administration; and that the manifestation of the design and 
efficacy of the atonement might be perpetuated, it was necessary that 
the blood, by the shedding of which the atonement was made, should be 
presented before the throne of God, from which mercy and grace are 
dispensed to our fallen race. This is done by our intercessor appearing 
in the presence of God, as a Lamb that had been slain, — * For Christ is 
not entered into the holy places made with hands, which are the figures 
of the true, but into heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God 
for us." 

Such is a brief and general view of our Saviour's work as High 
Priest, reconciling God to man by sacrifice and intercession. As 
respects sinners, again, in reconciling them to God,— 

" Our Lord's mediation," says Dr Stevenson, " is by instruction and 
by power. By his obedience unto death the controversy on God's 
part is removed, sin, the cause of it, being expiated, and an everlasting 
righteousness for the justification of the church brought in,—* He has 
made peace through the blood of his cross.' But to complete the work 
of mediation, the offenders must be reclaimed, and brought to a dutiful 
submission to the law and government. This our Lord accomplishes by 
his instructions as a Prophet, and by his power as a King. The apostacy 
of man originated in error, and is confirmed by ignorance,— ' Being alie- 
nated from the life of God, through the ignorance that, is in them, be- 
cause of the blindness of their heart.' Their recovery must be effected 
by means of instruction respecting the evil and demerit of sin, and the 
way of salvation through Christ. Sinners, however, are not only ignor- 
ant, but obstinate— are opposed, not only to the lata, but to the grace of 
God,—* The carnal mind is enmity against God, for it is not subject to 
the law of God, neither indeed can be.' Hence the conversion and sanc- 
tification of sinners are ascribed, not only to our Lord's prophetical in- 
structions, but also to his royal power, — ' The Lord shall send the rod of 
thy strength out of Zion ; rule thou in the midst of thine enemies. Thy 
people shall be willing in the day of thy power.' 

" These remarks serve to show that the general office of Christ as 
Mediator necessarily includes the particular offices of Prophet, Priest, 
and King. Sin had separated between us and God, and could be expi- 
ated only by sacrifice,— hence the necessity of his priesthood. We are 
alienated from the life of God, through the ignorance that is in us, be- 
cause of the blindness of our hearts,— hence the necessity of his prophe- 
tical office. We are under bondage to sin, Satan, and the present evil 
world, and not only captives, but willing captives,™ and hence the ne- 
cessity of his kingly office. Thus, his official character is complete, as it 
is commensurate to the utmost extent of our miseries and wants." Pp. 
6—8. 

We have quoted thus largely from these opening statements, as 
they embody the leading principles on which the work proceeds, and 
vol. xvnr. NO. II. p 
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to the development of which, in detail, it is devoted. In opening 
up and enforcing, as he does most successfully, these principles, the 
author finds scope and opportunity for traversing the entire field of 
theology. Thus, in treating of Christ's office as a Prophet, he is led 
to consider, with more or less fulness, the nature and character of our 
Lord's personal ministrations, the various ways in which his instruc- 
tions have been communicated, including a view of inspiration, in its 
nature and extent, as set forth in Scripture, the objects to whom his 
commission extends, the evidence by which his claims, as the Pro- 
phet foretold by the Father, are established, concluding with a refu- 
tation of the objections of infidels. Upon points such as these, ori- 
ginality is not to be expected. Though the matter, however, may 
not, perhaps, be new, it is at least arranged in lucid order, and set 
forth with good effect. 

It is in the second part of the treatise, however, in discussing the 
questions connected with the priesthood of Christ, that the author 
seems to have put forth his strength. It is unquestionably the most 
elaborate and valuable part of the work, alike from the importance o^ 
the principles embodied in it, and the success and logical precision 
with which they are maintained. He is especially successful in 
exposing and setting aside the meagre and unsatisfactory views 
maintained by Dwight and the American Hopkinsians. It is full 
time the church were put upon its guard against the very serious 
errors embodied in Dwight's Theology. We cannot help regarding 
the. success and commendation which it has met with in this coun- 
try, as at once symptomatic and productive of a low and superficial 
tone of thought in theology. His whole system is vitiated by the 
defective views he held of the nature and character of God, whose 
perfections he considered to be all reducible to the single element of 
benevolence or love. * The benevolence of God, 1 he says, * is his 
whole moral character. The exercises of benevolence are so numer- 
ous, and so diversified, as to need, if we would consider them clearly 
and usefully, to be arranged in different classes, denoted by different 
names, and separately considered by our minds; still it is also useful 
to remember, that the Scriptures have taught us that the whole 
moral character of God is love, endlessly diversified in its operations 
and manifestations, but simple and invisible in its nature; an intense 
and eternal flame of uncompounded good will. 1 From these views 
he is led to look upon holiness and justice as having in their own 
nature no distinct and independent existence — no specific and essen- 
tial claims, and therefore as imposing, on their being violated, no 
necessity for satisfaction. The punishment of sin is thus regarded; 
not as awarded by a necessity of nature, from the essential holiness 
and rectitude of God, but merely as means to an end, for the general 
good of the universe. All that is most ' venerable 1 in the character 
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of God is thus in danger of being lost sight of, in the exclusive con- 
templation of what is merely ' lovely, and of good report/ All that 
is stable and serene in the unbending rectitude of the law, as the 
embodiment of God's mind and character, is ready to give place to 
the fluctuations of mere expediency— all that is odious and loath- 
some in the essential nature of sin, as in necessary repugnance to 
eternal holiness, is apt to be overlooked in considering merely its 
consequences and results. Such views in regard to the character of 
God, the claims of the law, and the nature of sin, of necessity modify 
to an indefinite extent the opinions of those who hold them, in re- 
gard to the nature of the atonement, and indeed of the entire work 
of Christ, as Mediator of the new covenant. As a Priest, he requires 
not to offer himself as a sacrifice, to satisfy Divine justice, which, 
provided the general interests of the universe be otherwise secured, 
requires no satisfaction. Hence his actual and proper substitution in 
the very room and stead of his people — his surety-suffering, bearing 
what they should have borne — and his surety-righteousness, fulfil- 
ling what they should have fulfilled, are set aside and denied. He 
is not considered as exhausting in his own person the very penalty 
that should have fallen upon them, that thereby they might stand in 
law exempt, nor as working out a righteousness in their very name 
and stead, that thereby they in him might be accepted before God. 
His work of atonement is thus regarded, not as securing salvation 
to his people, but only as making salvation attainable, inconsistency 
with the ends of God's administration for the general good. It does 
not secure to Jesus, for himself and his covenant people, a right, in 
justice, to the remission of their sins, and to that ' eternal life which 
God, who cannot lie, promised before the world began"*— it only ren- 
ders them the fitting objects of forbearance, by removing the obsta- 
cles to God's * having mercy on whom he will have mercy. 9 Christ 
is neither regarded as bearing his people's sins, and so exhausting 
their punishment, nor are they regarded as invested with his right- 
eousness, and so entitled to his reward. The mutual interchange of 
condition and community of interest, subsisting between Christ and 
his people, which form the very foundation and security, of all their 
hopes and privileges, are in a great measure set aside. In his suffer- 
ings they see no security for their own exemption and escape, — in 
his meritorious obedience they see no pledge for the certainty of 
their own acceptance, and great recompense of reward. 

Such is the meagre and unsatisfactory system, against which, in 
all its principles-and results, Dr Stevenson directs his efforts, in dis- 
cussing the priesthood of Christ. And he does it with signal and 
complete success. Point by point he meets them, objection after 
objection he answers and sets aside,— plausibility after plausibility he 
sweeps away. He clears the ground of error, and rears up a system 
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of compact and solid truth. We do not, of course, pledge ourselves 
to the adoption of every opinion he maintains, or every argument he 
adduces in the course of the discussion of so many deep and delicate 
points of doctrine. While concurring in the general scope of his 
sentiments regarding Christ's special work for those whom his Father 
hath given him, we might be disposed to recur less frequently, and 
refer in different terms to the limitation of the atonement. We might 
prefer to consider it under other aspects— in its infinite fulness — in its 
completeness and infallible certainty of result — in its specialty even 
more than its limitation. As a whole, however,' we cordially recom- 
mend the entire work as containing a candid and vigorous exposure 
and refutation of dangerous error, and laying a broad foundation for 
the defence of solid and important truth. 

We ought, perhaps, to add, that the present edition is beautifully 
printed, and handsomely done up. A copious and useful table of 
contents has been prefixed, and a valuable article on the fundamen- 
tal errors of the Hopkinsian theology subjoined in the appendix. 



Art. VI.— The Biblical Cabinet. New Series,. Vol. i. Part II 
Commentary on the Psalms. Translated from the German of E. 
W. Hengstenberg, by the Rev. P. Fairbaibn, Saltan, and the 
Rev. J. Thomson, Leith. Edinburgh: Thomas Clark. 1845. 

This number of the Biblical Cabinet carries on Hengstenberg^ 
Commentary as far as to the end of Psalm xxxiv. It is all charac- 
terised by minute and discriminating criticism ; and the translation 
improves in perspicuity and ease as it proceeds. The author ever 
seeks to arrive at the obvious and unforced sense of the original, and 
is admirably successful in pointing out the bearing of the context 
upon the settlement of a verbal difficulty; nor does the fact that he 
avails himself of the labours of his predecessors diminish the value of 
the work. 

We may briefly notice his mode of treating Psalm xviii. as a good 
illustration of his general manner. The structure of the psalm is first 
noticed— traces of skill in its composition — its authorship — its super- 
scription. Then follow some excellent remarks on the repetition 
of this Psalm in 2 Sam. xxii., maintaining the position that the va- 
riations in the two editions of the same song are the result of express 
design. We cordially agree in the substance of the author's remarks 
on this subject, excepting only his unguarded, and, as it appears to 
us, unfounded assertion, that the Hebrew text in Samuel is decid- 
edly inferior to the te*t of the Psalms in point of elegance. The tide 
of David, * the servant of the Lord,' is one of honour, not merely of 
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moderation and humility. God had bestowed it upon him, and it 
would have been false humility to decline to appropriate what had 
been given him. He begins, ver. i. * Heartily do I love thet y O Lord? 
for that is the force of Qrri» * diligere ex intimis visceribus' ver. 2. 

* The Lord is my rock.'' The mode of contemplation with which 
David was familiarised suggested many of these figurative designa- 
tions of God. His reference to the scenery of the wilds of Engedi 
and hills of Judah cannot be mistaken. But placed upon this higher 
rock he could say, * Non euro te 9 CasarJ with infinitely better right 
than the man of whom Augustine relates that he climbed a natural 
rock, and addressed the. emperor in these scornful words as he passed 
below. In ver. 4, death is represented under the image of a hunter, 
from whom the animal can no longer escape when the fatal net is 
thrown over it. * The cords of death compass me about.'' And then 
the image is changed to * the brooks of BeliaV Belial always signi- 
fies moral unworthiness; and the overflowing waters refer to Saul and 
his hosts, who were xs/fiagot avopias, as the LXX. render the clause. 
Amid these dangers we hear the utterance of ver. 6, 

" In my distress / call upon the Lord — 
He hears my voice out of his temple." 

The Hebrew is mp« and poor, the futures of the verb. But * faith 
knows no past and no future ; what God has done and will do is pre- 
sent to it/ 

" He bowed the heavens and came down," ver. 9* 

* It is a proof,' remarks the commentator, * of the living nature of 
faith, when, in times of judgment and help, one sees not merely the 
working of a God far removed, but his own self as in bodily mani- 
festation/ The Lord comes, marching upon dark thunder-clouds. 
We think Baehr's view of « the cherub,' ver. 10, decidedly erroneous. 
He makes it a symbol of Godhead; and the author has adopted this 
opinion, and understands here that the Lord is represented as coming 
in the whole fulness of his Divine majesty and glory. Much more 
expressive surely is the presence of the cherub at such a time, if, as 
in perhaps all other passages, it be considered as the symbol of re~ 
jdemption. If the cherubim of Moses and of Ezekiel be the redeemed 
church, then we may conceive this cherubic form of the Lord's chariot 
had reference to the work on hand — to wit, the deliverance of one of 
his own. 

" From the brightness before him his clouds passed," ver. 12. 

From the sea of fire that encompasses him lightning shot out, di- 
viding the clouds asunder; he darts forth a flash such as the clouds 
cannot restrain — <aswe see/ says Luther, 'that the whole heaven 
opens, as it were, when there is lightning.' 
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In a similar manner the whole psalm is examined; and occasion- 
ally we are refreshed by such evangelical truths as that brought out 
from ver. 34. 

" Thou teachest my hands to war." 

u The * not after the flesh' and ' not fleshly* are not peculiar to Paul, 
but belong also to David. An external conflict with the enemies of 
God's kingdom, is not in itself fleshly, but can only be so through the 
feeling in which it is conducted; just as the spiritual conflict is not in it- 
self spiritual, but only is so when it is fought with Divine weapons, with 
the power which the Lord imparts." 

Or we light upon some such felicitous quotation as that from 
Luther upon ver. 35. 

"'Thy lowliness makes me great.' Who then are we that we should 
either design and undertake to defend the truth and overcome the adver- 
saries, or should feel indignant if we do not succeed therein? It proceeds 
from the Divine meekness and grace, if we are held up and honoured, not 
from designing and undertaking; so that the whole glory remains with 
God." P. 316. 

Whether or not Hengstenberg holds the verbal inspiration of 
Scripture we will not undertake to say. He drops expressions at 
times that lead us to fear that he ascertains his author's meaning 
with little more than the same respectful feelings that lead an enthusi- 
astic admirer of Alcaeus or Simonides to repel any attempt to detract 
from the value of the fragments they have left. Not that he at all 
doubts the inspiration of the book of Psalms — fer from it — but this 
belief may exist without a corresponding reverence for every word as 
being the utterance of < the Spirit of the Lord,' who spake by the 
sweet singer of Israel, (2 Sam. xxiii. 2.) It is strange, indeed, that 
all who hold the necessity and the fact of God having truly inspired 
men to communicate his will, should for a moment hesitate to admit 
that he must also put his ideas in corresponding words, chosen by 
himself, such as would without fail lead men to understand his mean- 
ing. A man that understands a subject himself may totally mislead 
others by the terms he uses in explaining it. What, then, more 
- necessary than a Divine selection of the words and terms, in order to 
secure a right transmission of the meaning ? And the verbal inspi- 
ration of Scripture once admitted, then follows the duty, as well as 
advantage, of diligent, anxious examination of every syllable. We 
handle holy things, and must breathe a holy atmosphere, when en- 
gaged in such inquiries. If there were more of this reverent feeling 
toward the Word of God among our critics, there would be more, far 
more, of solid discovery made by their investigations. But, like as 
the sensitive mimosa folds up its leaves, and shrinks from the rash 
touch of too curious admirers, so does it seem that the beauties of 
these leaves* of inspiration, and their true import and value, is hid by 
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the grieved Spirit from those who approach not with reverence and 
meekness to inquire into the revealed mind of God. 

Yet this view does not at all interfere with the use of criticism in 
its proper province. The true end of a right criticism is not to find 
fault, but to find out the true sense and bearing of every writing. 
Now, it is only from the province of finding fault that a Biblical 
critic is excluded ; he has a full range of other subjects. Nay, his 
skill is imperatively called for in regard to style and construction ere 
the passage can be elucidated at all ; and often are his discoveries 
most interesting, while he shows us how the Lord has made use of 
the phraseology and idioms of men to get thereby a vehicle for 
thoughts which, when presented, would to us be more expressive 
and memorable. Many, it is true, are impatient of this view — think- 
ing that it narrows the field of their free discursiveness, and chains 
them down to niceties of speech. The kind of mania for illustrat- 
ing ' general principles'' has in this manner often led good men to 
spurn from them attention to the very words of Scripture. But they 
overlook the fact, that the effect of the verbal inspiration is rather to 
extend than limit their range. For it leads a reader to ponder every 
syllable, in the assurance that it embodies some great truth, or is an 
adjunct to some important fact. This pool, he can say, must have 
depth in it, small though the circumference appear ; or it must 
be connected, with some other spring, to which my knowledge of 
this will lead me on. The habit of deep reverence is produced and 
cherished in the soul that thus inquires; and this habit fits it for a 
true appreciation of revealed truth. 

But we pass to another inquiry. Many commentators, not except- 
ing Calvin, rest pretty well satisfied when they have ascertained the 
historical occasion of a psalm. They rest herein as if they had now 
arrived at the data necessary for ascertaining the real drift of the 
psalm. If the time of its composition, and the circumstances that 
gave rise to it, are discovered, they imagine that a sure foundation is 
laid for a true interpretation. Now, we hold that such commentators 
stop too soon. The principle once admitted, that these compositions 
are inspired productions, it will then follow that the time and place 
and circumstances furnished, it may be, most suitable and appro- 
priate occasion for the clothing and form of the revelation of the 
Lord's mind at the time ; but it does not by any means follow, that 
the Lord had nothing in view beyond present circumstances. 
David's wanderings in the wilderness of Judah may afford a fit time 
and a Ut dress for some communication which the Lord means for 
the congregation of all Israel, and for the church in all ages. He 
may use David's weary soul and weeping eyes, just as the breeze may 
use the strings of an Eolian harp. He uses these circumstances in 
his history as so many appropriate occurrences fitted to make the re- 
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velation of his will affect the mind of the hearer more ; but the psalm 
or the prophecy is by no means exhausted in the man who gets it, or 
in any presently-existing events. Noah was shamefully used by his 
son Ham, and this led to the prophecy concerning Canaan; but how 
wide the prophecy ( The suggestion of time and events did no more 
than originate an occasion for its being given ; the stretch of the reve- 
lation given was ovgr thousands of years. The perplexity of the Thes- 
salonian saints aboutChrist's speedy coming led Paul to tell of the Man 
of sin; and yet the grand application of that prophecy was to be 
known not then, but in ages to come, though present circumstances 
furnished the occasion of its first deliverance. 

Now, if a man hold that the Psalms refer chiefly to present circum- 
stances, instead of holding that the chief reference may be to after cir- 
cumstances, though present events led to their being given at that 
time, he falls into a hurtful scheme of interpretation. It is on this 
account that, amid all his excellencies, we desiderate in Hengstenberg 
that expansion of view which alone can fully exhaust the language 
and object of a psalm » The whole range of the Divine purpose 
is frequently the field over which the eye of the Spirit is moving, as 
he dictates these songs to the sweet singer of Israel. And hence it is 
that the psalm may speak of many things that were not clearly known 
in the days of David or his fellow-prophets. These men of God 
' searched what and what manner of time the Spirit of God that was 
in them did signify/ (1 Pet. i, 11): and shall an interpreter coolly 
come up to an inquiring prophet, and undertake to satisfy his anxiety 
by saying, * You see the circumstances in which this revelation is 
given — well, it is just to these circumstances that reference is made, 
and you need inquire no farther.' 

It may be thought that at least there is no danger in this system, 
since it only holds back what might have been stated. So far this 
is true: but, on the other hand, it has great evils. A reader ac- 
quires from such a system the habit of resting in the bare, and 
often meagre, historical application; and is content to go no far- 
ther. It cost him some effort to arrive at what amount of historic 
certainty he has reached; and all men feel a reluctance to admit that 
there is not very great value in what cost them very great toil. 
The reader, therefore, sits down content with husks, persuading him- 
self that he has got something worth the getting. And thus his taste 
is spoiled for the more full and really true object of the psalm. The 
system of such men suggests the idea of a person standing at the side 
of a calm lake when a stone is cast in. This spectator fixes his eye 
on the nearest and first-formed circle on the water. There are other 
concentric circles, and vastly wider ones; yet he is content with be- 
ing able to follow the circumference of this first circle round and 
round, and to discern all that is within its ring. But all the while, 
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there are circle* beyond this one which his eye never discovers, wider 
though less defined, carrying the eye of the observer into a far more 
expansive range of vision.* 

Will our readers believe that a man who believes in the inspira- 
tion of the Bible should be so misled by theory on the subject, as to 
say of the 22d Psalm that it contains no direct and exclusive pro- 
phecy of Messiah ; and that the same is true of other psalms quoted 
in the New Testament? Yet Hengstenberg asserts this, p. 365, and 
adds, that Psalm lxix. (a psalm applied to Christ in the New Testa- 
ment,) contains features that do not apply to Christ. But no won- 
der after all — since he is content with such a meagre amount of 
fulfilment, as to say, that Psalm xxii. would have been true of Jesus 
(though he does not think it a direct prophecy of him), even though 
the passers by had not shaken the head. We rather think, however, 
that the direct intention of such a psalm as the 22d, is too obvious 
to be put aside by theory. This mode of ever adopting the histori- 
cal reference, where one can be found, is, after all, no more than a 
theory; and the continual quotations of apostles, and the references 
of Christ to the psalms as speaking of him, overthrow it. It is true 
that in such a psalm as the 22d, there is no naming of Messiah's 
person; neither is there in Psalm xlv. or the like. But why may 
not the Lord utter at once the fulness of his soul in the ears of the 
children of men? Why may he not, without any note of preparation, 
pour out the theme with which his heart is full ? If the church may 
cry, < Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth/ — abruptly be- 
ginning the praise of one she never names, — may the Lord not adopt 
the manner of men? When a man's heart is full of a person or sub- 
ject, he often does as Mary did, when she said in lamentable accents, 
* They have taken away my Lord,' never mentioning his name. And 
so Jehovah condescends to speak of the Beloved. His soul delighted 
in him; should not men have been doing the same? The promised 
Messiah — the woman's seed — are they not day and night, and night 
and day, summer and winter, winter and summer, longing for him? 
And when the silence of the sky is broken by a voice that says ' He 
is fairer than the children of men,' who can be meant, but the One 
who fills the heart of God and man? Or if a melancholy cry wail 
through the air, coming from above, whose cry can this be but the 
cry of the Deliverer in conflict with the serpent? 

There is a peculiarity worthy to be noticed in Hengstenberg's mode 
of investigating the general bearing of a Psalm. His key to the 
plan of most of the Psalms is this : he fancies that the writer keeps 

* These remarks apply to those commentators who are satisfied with the meagre 
appearances of fulfilment of prophecy that are adduced to prove that the Babylonish 
captivity and the return from it, exhaust all that was in the eye of God in regard to 
Israel's temporal condition as a nation. 
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before him the beau ideal of a righteous man. He holds this beau 
ideal so strongly, that he says, ' nothing but ignorance can deny its 
existence. 9 This beau ideal is the righteous man, in the abstract— a 
fancied perfectionist. It is no other, we think, than Horace's ' Inte- 
ger vita scelerisque purusS on gospel principles. Now, let our readers 
observe that Hengstenberg felt that, throughout the Psalms, there is 
the presence of some one person, greater than all others, ever forced 
upon our notice. There ever appears the form of some one greater 
than David or Solomon. But, just because it is not very easy to see 
how the prophets themselves knew so much about Messiah as tbis 
would seem to imply, Hengstenberg fancies that they had in view 
some beau ideal, such as any man — any natural man — can form by 
abstraction. Unwilling to admit that by them the Holy Spirit spoke 
more than they knew, and wishing to cling to the bare theory of a 
present historical basis, he takes refuge in this ideal person. 

How much simpler, and how truly Scriptural in its analogy, is the 
interpretation that, with Horsley and others, says at once, ' This must 
be Messiah — he is the righteous one. 1 And we cannot but object to the 
other view, on more than critical grounds. There are theological 
reasons against it. If true, it would lead us to set up another 
standard of perfection than the man Christ Jesus. It would turn 
the eye to some other pattern. And besides this, it inevitably tends 
to confuse justification and sanctification in interpreting the Psalms. 
How it leads to this, let us show by a quotation from p. 354. 

" Every righteous man may appropriate to himself the consolation of 
this Psalm (Psalm 22d), and may expect in his own experience the rea- 
lization of the hopes expressed in it, in so far as the reality in him cor- 
responds to the idea — in so far as he embodies in his own person the ideal 
righteous man.' 

Now there is an obvious error here. There is here the erecting of 
our hope on the foundation of our feelings. There is not here the 
glad tidings of righteousness already complete for us in Jesus, clothed 
in which we may appropriate all that Messiah gives. 6 All things 
are yours; for ye are Christ's,'* is not taught here. This view would 
teach us to make our holiness, not our acceptance in Christ, the war- 
rant for expecting Divine favour. We desiderate throughout tbis 
commentary the glorious truth that Christ is the righteous one who 
gives us his righteousness. It is a capital defect in its theological mer- 
its that this truth is somehow thrown into the shade. We are not 
shown the believer embodied, as it were, in the Righteous One who 
earns salvation for him ; but we are shown the Divine lineaments of like- 
ness that may be discerned in the believer to his Lord. In short, Heng- 
stenberg's ideal person leads us away from the doctrine, that surely 
was meant to run through the Psalms, — oneness of Christ and his 
church — the union of the members to the head — the sap from the 
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vine flowing through the branches. It would turn our eye away from 
tile bosom of God, where the Son of his love is seen, and cause it to 
rest on personal qualities in ourselves as the reason for our being 
blessed. This view would encourage Thomas-a-Kempis in not ex- 
pecting perfect peace with God, until the man had become perfectly 
lite God. 

We cannot help wishing that the translators of this work had 
thrown in a note occasionally; as when in Psalm xxv., they found the 
author gravely saying, < the omission of the P is evidently not acci- 
dental, as its place is occupied by n the letter following in the alpha- 
bet. The author did not succeed to his mind either with the P or the 
i. and it is as clear as day, that he sacrificed the form to the sense? 
(P. 228). This is Neology undisguised, and better would it have 
become a critic to say that he could not divine a reason for the 
omission, (even had the author been a mere inspired poet), than to 
pronounce dogmatically on the subject, and by a broad assertion, cut 
the Gordian knot to his own satisfaction. Yet withal, the work is 
well worth the reader's study. It yields materials which will be most 
useful to him in forming his own judgment on the sense and drift 
of every Psalm. But this he must do, seeking the guidance of the 
Spirit of truth, and expecting at every turn to discern the person and 
work of Him that was to come. 



Art. VII. — 1. Twelve Sermons upon the History of Saint Paul. 
By the Rev. Henry Blunt, A.M., 2 vols. Lond. 1841. 

2. A Family Exposition of the Pentateuch. By the Rev. Henry 
Blunt, M.A. Genesis. Lond. 1844. 

3. Sermons preached in Trinity Chapel, Upper Chelsea. By the 
Rev. Henry Blunt, A.M. Lond. 1843. 

If you open these volumes expecting to find in them something 
unusual or stirring, you will lay them quickly down again. Their la- 
mented author was a scholar, but there is no pedantry here, — he was 
a thinker, but there is no speculation here, — he was a divine, but 
there is no system here. All is gentle, kind, warm, holy, — the 
expression of an active, dispassionate, sanctified mind, — the result of 
studious habits and prayerful hours, — the teaching of one who had 
himself been taught of God. Mr Blunt must have been an amia- 
ble, accomplished, influential man, —it is evident that he could have 
reached a higher level of address, had he not wished only to be use- 
ful. One feels that he was skilled in the awful art of bringing God 
and souls together, through the truth as it is in Jesus, either for 
peace or alarm. And whilst we rejoice that even for a season such a 
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light was kindled in the church below, we can scarcely help grieving, 
when we think that already it has shed all its radiance on earth, and 
is set. 

Such men as Mr Blunt, take him all in all, can ill be spared by 
the church at any time. More emphatically, however, have we to 
bewail their loss in a day like ours. Preachers as graceful, as pure, 
as unflinching may indeed be found, and found more abundantly at 
present than a few years ago. But here was an advantage that 
our author possessed over most of his cotemporaries, — all those 
ministerial qualities we have spoken of, he carried within a sphere 
into whifeh they do not often find access, and exhibited without either 
compromise or rudeness, on a platform of society which not many 
like-minded with himself are permitted to frequent. The labours of 
Mr Blunt lay to. no inconsiderable extent among the higher ranks 
and more opulent classes of England, and as his intercourse amongst 
them was consistent and spiritual, his influence over them was great. 
Even in company with his gentle worth and elegant propriety, the 
gospel that makes sinners of us all, would be a stumbling-block and 
offence. Notwithstanding, he declared none other truth than what 
brings salvation, and sanctifies the heart. Faithful to souls, and lov- 
ing Jesus, his ear was not open to the reproach or flattery of men 
who were soon to pass away, — his eye was upon the judgment-seat. 

The minister who was so earnest and so judicious, as we have re- 
presented, amid all the discouragements and temptations of his day, 
would not have failed, were he still moving in our circles of wealth and 
fashion, to lift up an impressive testimony on behalf of those truths 
which the aristocracy of the land have been taught so suddenly now 
to discard, and even unto shame and peril, to contend against those 
deadly errors which have become their refuge and admiration. The 
infidelity of our lower orders is not without strong signs of danger. 
Still it is an evil we can come alongside of, and handle, and restrain. 
We have but to knock at the door of the poor, and their house is 
open to us, — we have but to meet them as creatures of the same 
blood, and the same passions, and the same destinies with ourselves, 
and they will let us reason with them. In this way the physician 
gets as near to his patient as he chooses, and this is a mighty ad- 
vantage. The conflagration that now rages in the cells and lower 
flats of society may after all master us; still it is something, — it is 
a great thing when we can approach close to the fatal element, and 
bring our water-works to bear upon it. What though we cannot ex- 
tinguish the flame, we may keep it both from spreading and burst- 
ing forth. But what we can do in regard to infidelity as it now pre- 
vails among our artizans, we cannot do in respect of Popery, because 
its bulwarks are on the very mountain-tops of society. It is en- 
trenched behind mitres, and coronets, and stars, — it is the inmate of 
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baronial halls, and sumptuous mansions, and antique palaces,— it is 
the idol of the great and powerful. How then is |it to be reached ? 
The difficulty is not how to deal with the monster, but how to get at 
him, — not how to prove that Dagon is Dagon, a fish and no god, but 
how to bring into his house the ark of Jehovah, before which he 
must fall, and again fall, until he be no more. 

In such a dilemma one like Mr Blunt would have been of singu- 
lar importance, — of real service. At a crisis such as is now develop^ 
ing in England, our author, as one who ' could speak the word even 
to kings, 1 might have helped to stay the plague that is now abroad. 
And on this very account, his withdrawal, as it appears to us, is no 
favourable sign from God toward our nobles, and rich ones, whether 
they may be of the same mind with us or no. They may, perhaps, 
be glad that they are not rendered uneasy by so severe a prophet, — 
but doubtless, had God seen fit to have prolonged his days, Mr Blunt 
would have at this time rung a bold warning within the very citadel 
of our country's peril, and told the truth in the ears of those who 
have but seldom the privilege of listening to so pure an adviser. 

What if we should see a separation wider still accomplished be- 
tween the evangelism and the rank of our kingdom P Death remov- 
ed Mr Blunt, and our high places were bereft of one from whom they 
must have heard the words of righteousness and life. But in rapid 
succession, other events are hastening on a similar result, and leaving 
defenceless to the inroad of error and superstition, our nobles and 
gentry. The disruption in Scotland, at one brief but disastrous 
stroke, withdrew from the circles of opulence and title, the only men 
who would have leavened them with a vital gospel, and sought rather 
them than theirs. Let us wait only a iitde while, and circumstances 
must occur in England which will likewise release its aristocracy from 
the incessant reiteration of Protestant truth, and hand them over to 
the subtleties of men who will slowly lead them back to Rome. God 
may undo the sign that is now in the firmament, and repel the cur- 
rent that now rushes through the land. But at present, all things 
signify too markedly the disenfranchisement of our higher classes, 
from the yoke of a Protestant gospel on the* one hand, and on the 
other, a meek, full, 'Twnfiding' acceptance of Popery with all its ex- 
actions, as well as all its blandishments. The cringing Erastian 
or the carnal Puseyite, will traverse the floors of the great with a 
smiling welcome, — but against the fearless ministers of Christ the 
door is nearly shut. 

One consolation is left. It may be that the Works of such a man 
as Mr Blunt may still find access to the saloons where he himself 
would have been admitted, and he may still assert, though dead, 
those very truths, and spread that very doctrine, which he so much 
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delighted to advance with his living voice. We rejoice, for this 
reason, in the efforts made by the publishers, for feeding and aug- 
menting the circulation of our authors productions, and we would 
most cheerfully assist in so good a work. Mr Blunt is a voluminous 
writer ; but this does not require of any one to purchase all his 
volumes — it only furnishes him with the means of suiting his taste. 
From one who wrote so much as Mr Blunt, of course we are not to 
expect the pregnant sentences of Cecil, or the massive theology of 
Scott, but in all his volumes, we are sure to meet with the evangeli- 
cal preacher, the tasteful writer, and the loving friend. 

Had our author still been in the vineyard, we might have ven- 
tured to submit one or two criticisms, though as much in the spirit of 
inquiry, as of dissent. As it is, seeing that he who wrote there 
volumes shall never either amend what may be faulty, or retouch 
what may be excellent in his volumes, we only desire, for ourselves 
and others, that we all consider the great lessons of profit which 
his closed ministry ought to teach us. Lectures and sermons, we 
constantly hear, are too abundant a commodity. But the remark 
needs to be qualified, if indeed it ought ever to be made. So far, for 
our own part, are we from wondering that ministers do so often' give 
their flocks a volume of discourses, that, on the contrary, we wonder 
that every minister is not ready, in this way, as well as by all other 
methods, to run a hazard for the good of souls, if haply he may save 
some. At the same time, the volume should be the fruit of his own 
thought — a reflection of his own experience — his own production, and 
not the mere stitching of his own worsted on the tinted ground of 
another's outline. In this case, .whether weak or strong, eloquent or 
prosaic, the sermons would be of much use. Few men can be 
original, and no one should think himself under an obligation to be 
so. But all can be individual, and every preacher should make 
conscience of being this. To be original is » to put truth in a new 
light. To be individual is just to tell how the truth looks tome, and 
is felt by me. Now, this is what we desiderate and demand in 
every volume of discourses, and were this the case, there would be 
no reiterated complaint of the press groaning under sermons, which 
no one reads, and no one could profit by*. Let all ministers 
eschew the effort to be original, or the attempt to give us either new 
truths, or new words; but let them resolve that they shall give out 
every truth as it was conceived by their own minds — and as their 
own vocabulary is fit to express it — let them be rigidly, conscien- 
tiously individual, and there is not a single minister who might not 
produce a volume that would be hailed as an acquisition to theologi- 
cal literature. Mr Blunt was such an author ; and so, with nothing 
that approaches to genius, his volumes are full of warmth, and inter- 
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est, and richness. As * he thinketh in his heart, so does he ex- 
press the truth.' His works are thus characterized by their quiet 
individuality. 

It would be well if ministers would also seek to possess as much 
unction as Mr Blunt. This quality may not easily be defined, 
yet a spiritual taste at once recognizes its presence, and the source 
of it is not far to seek. The grand secret of it is even this, and no 
more, that the preacher's soul is a living soul, and when he preaches, 
the life that is in himself is added to the life that is in the word. 
Feeling is not unction, else Logan had it. Nor is fire unction, else 
Warburton had it. And fancy is not unction, else Taylor had it. 
Unction is life. It implies individuality — a mind thinking and ut- 
tering for itself, — but it is more than individuality. It is the soul 
alive, as well as independent, and rendering instinct with its own 
life all it speaks. Perhaps it is more than this. May we not call 
it the living of life? By this we mean, that not only is the 
preacher truly a living spirit, but that his life is in action, and 
throwing out its sparks at the moment he preaches ? * When I 
have a single grain of faith in exercise/ used an aged minister to 
say, ' a simple quotation from Scripture is enough — let me be alive, 
and my words live.'' Is not this what we call unction ? — not elo- 
quence — not pathos — not imagination, but the flowing of a stream 
of life over a stratum of death ? At all events, a quality such as 
we have described, Mr Blunts sermons possess, and no minister will 
succeed who has it not. Truly it cannot be acquired — it must be 
communicated. It is not the fruit of experience — it is the gift of 
God. But should any one regard himself as called to the ministry, 
who is conscious that it belongs not to him ? Ought not this to be 
the test by which our licentiates try themselves, ere they commit 
themselves to a work from which, if once committed, even the most 
unsuitable are never found to retire ? And may any who declare 
the truth as it is in Jesus, expect that their discourses will be bles- 
sed, unless, as they stand pleading with the dead, their own souls 
are alive. 

. Ministers might with profit consider and follow Mr Blunfs 
example in the instancy of his gospel offer. A man who knew 
his own heart, and whose heart was but the picture of all 
others, thus describes his experience in the work of salvation. ' I 
believed that God was able to save — that he was willing to save — 
that he was able and willing to save now, — but when it came to 
this, that he will save me Just now 9 my heart shrunk back.'* There 
is great truth in this representation, and all who deal with souls 
might derive profit from the hint. Hearers will go along with the 
preacher, when he is at the stone-cast length from him, of Christ's 
ability and willingness. And even, when he comes to daggers 
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drawn, in his offer of mercy without price, and at once, they 
can still abide him. But let him proceed to grapple with them in 
resistless earnest — allowing no alternative than 'now, or never* 1 — 
'just now*—' on that spot 1 — ' whilst breathing that breath/ and then 
matters must come to an issue. There is no loop-hole of escape left 
— the question cannot be adjourned to another day without tremen- 
dous risks — it is indeed felt, that salvation must either be at once 
received, or distinctly refused. O ! this is truly a blessed dilemma 
up to which to shut any soul, and were it more frequently attempted, 
the success of the ministry would be greater. A preacher- with ordi- 
nary powers will find it no difficult thing to convince his hearers, that 
salvation is a desirable gift, and a gift within their reach. To bring 
a congregation thus far need not occupy much time. For the most 
part, an audience are at this point ere the preacher opens his mouth. 
But are they willing to be saved just now? That is a state few un- 
converted souls have come to, and therefore to bring them up to this 
conviction is at once the most arduous, but the most important part 
of pulpit duty. Mr Blunt seems deeply to have entered into this 
view, and acted upon it. He will on no account brook delay with 
the sinner, but uniformly presses upon him the instancy, as well as 
the freeness of salvation. A single passage will illustrate our remark. 

" It is remarkable, how imperative the word of God is upon the season 
of forming an acquaintance with him. It never, in a single instance, 
speaks of -any season for the great work, but the present. It has, indeed, 
threatenings which regard the future, and the future only. It has also 
promises which regard the future, and the future only. It has also joys 
and sorrows which regard the future only. But it has no such invita- 
tions. It has not a single invitation which even hints at any other sea- 
son than the present — most plainly intimating, that while you are per- 
fectly at liberty to reject the invitation of the passing hour, God holds 
himselfequally at liberty never to repeat it. Observe, only, how strik- 
ingly this fact is illustrated by the language of Scripture. ' Behold now 
is the accepted time.' ' Wherefore as the Holy Ghost saith, to-day harden 
not your hearts.' * Choose you this day whom you will serve.' And 
in the text, ' Acquaint thyself now with God/ — to-day, as soon as you 
hear the message— before the words of the preacher die upon your ear — 
before you leave this house. Wait not for to-morrow which may never 
come. Go this day, this hour, this instant^ and throw thyself in faith at 
the foot of the cross.' ' Christ is as near you at this moment, as your 
sins are. He stands beside the ranks of those your enemies, and one 
faithful prayer to him, one strong resolution, the effort of his own grace, 
to cast yourself at once upon him, and the victory is insured." — Sermons, 
pp. 100—103. 

Is not this Saviour-like anxiety for souls, and true urgency — 
gospel compulsion— in dealing with the unconverted? Too many ser- 
mons are couched in such language as permits the sinner to wait, at 
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least for a little while — making him even suppose, that a future occa- 
sion may answer better than the very passing instant. But this 
treatment is not wise. It may suit indolent hearers, and timid mi- . 
nisters — but it can plead neither authority, nor advantage. In- 
stancy, such as Blunt's, is what Ood for the most part owns. It is 
they who look, as well as plead for, immediate faith — present results— 
who are generally blessed in their work. God's good pleasure is to 
save, and all men should know that he would rather save to-day than 
to-morrow — this moment, than the next. 

Mr Blunt's variety as a preacher is highly imitable. It is sur- 
prising as well as melancholy to find ministers so often feeding their 
people with long-gathered manna, — with bread almost stale. Their 
stock of ideas seems incapable of enlargement, and every text lands 
them on the same shore. This is discreditable, for the fault is all 
their own. No straitness nor sterility can be predicated of the Holy 
Scriptures. In them there is enough to fill an angel's eye, and oc- 
cupy eternity. But not a few ministers are satisfied with the sci- 
ence, and criticism, and theology they acquired when fulfilling their 
curriculum, and from anything like systematic, pains-taking, enlarg- 
ed, resolute study, they ceased, so soon as they embarked upon their 
active duties. The literature of divinity itself is boundless, and re- 
plete with surpassing interest. A lifetime would not exhaust it, 
and in just subordination, it would only tend, the more it was 
wrought, to qualify a teacher of others for his arduous duty. But 
scarcely are our clergy entered upon their office, than public 
claims swallow up every other obligation, until in the end * the well- 
furnished scribe' is sunk in the overdone pastor. This is a sore evil, 
— it is an evil to the minister himself, whose mind, instead of ex- 
panding every day, becomes dry, and shrivelled, and paltry, — it is an 
evil to his congregation, whom he should lead into all the counsels 
of God — the upper and the nether springs — but who are left just 
where he found them, — it is an evil to his brethren, who desire to 
learn all their life long the way of God more perfectly, but to whose 
stores he has nothing to add, and in whose conferences he has no- 
thing to say. It is an evil to the church, for it brings discredit upon 
her name, whilst it prevents her occupying that position among the 
learned which it would be of advantage for her ta acquire. We do 
not insist that all our ministers should be profound and accomplished 
scholars. But we do maintain that all our ministers should be multi- 
plying their acquisitions in the literature of their profession, every 
year they live ; and were they to do so, their public services, we feel 
assured, instead of being complained of as vapid and dull, would be- 
come always rich and edifying. It was so with Mr Blunt. He seems 
to have been alike studious all his life through, and accordingly, not 
only is he able to produce seventeen volumes of substantial writing, 
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but his volumes are diversified in thought, style, and subject. No 
doubt, his infirm health at various times, gave him important oppor- 
tunities for prosecuting his researches, and accumulating his stores. 
But what sickness secured to Aim, every minister who desires to be 
useful must secure by regularity and perseverance. * The multitude 
and diversity of our duties at present/ says Vinet, ' condemn us to a 
life, which except in its end and object, has all the characters of dis- 
sipation.' It may not, then, be any great wonder if our discourses 
are tame and superficial. Shall we, however, use no means for coun- 
teracting our disadvantages ? Unless ministers are prepared to sacri- 
fice everything to bustle and locomotion, they must claim the retire- 
ment which they need, — 'Jesus withdrew himself into the wilderness 
•and prayed," — and as Paul enjoins, whilst fervent in supplication, 
' let them give attendance to reading. 9 

It gives us great pleasure to find that Mr Blunt dealt so much in 
Lecturing. Indeed, he seems to have regarded this mode of exhi- 
biting the truth of God, as the most effectual he could use, and to 
have employed it more frequently, even than the commoner mode of 
the sermon. This course involves more anxiety, and trouble, and 
faithfulness, — a larger grasp of Scriptural knowledge and Christian 
experience, — a more courageous enforcement of God's truth on all in- 
dividuals and all cases, — and a great deal more of that apostolic 
' reading 11 to which we have just alluded. But it is the course which, 
all things considered, conduces most to the edification of the hearer 
and the minister's own growth in holiness, by causing both always to 
live in contact with the mind of God. We neither would discard 
the sermon nor disparage it. In connexion with lecturing it is in- 
valuable, and the two should always go together. What we plead 
for is an equal proportion, at the very least, of lectures and sermons, 
and though our rule might exact more labour, there would be an 
abundant recompense. Our people have the idea that to lecture is 
no trial of ability, and that we would trifle with them were we to deal 
more in exposition than in discourse. They consider a lecture as 
just a commentary, and imagine that out of so many commentaries 
as we have, it would be easy either to select, or compile a good one. 
This is a great mistake. A commentary is not a lecture, but differs 
from it just as a lexicon differs from a translation. If I read a 
commentary, I shall become acquainted with the meaning of the 
words I find in Scripture, — as in reading the Clavis Homerica I get 
a knowledge of all the terms used in the Iliad. This, however, is to 
proceed but a little way. After acquiring all the vocabulary of Ho- 
mer, if I wish to catch the spirit of his epic, I must advance in my 
translation of him, till the ideas which aref imbedded in his page be- 
gin to live and move in my own mind. And in like manner, if I 
am truly anxious to breathe the atmosphere of the Bible, I must not 
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rest satisfied with the lexiconic understanding of it supplied by a 
commentary, but must seek to have its thoughts domiciled among 
my thoughts, — its imagery reproduced in my own fancy, — its truth 
made a part of my intellectual constitution; All which is the object of 
lecturing — for, as if through the medium of a spirited translation, 
I am introduced by a correct and comprehensive expositor, into the 
very heart of Scriptural truth, and God's mind and my mind meet. 
Lecturing is thus not only a far more arduous study for a preacher, 
but it is a more solemn exercise for a hearer, than an ordinary dis- ' 
course, inasmuch as it applies the finger of God more directly and 
more repeatedly to the soul, and makes the whole transaction of the 
pulpit, more of a transaction betwixt the sinner and his Judge. Ro- 
bert Hall felt this, — and Henry Blunt felt this, — and for the most 
part all have felt the same who care less for the artificial science of 
sermonizing, and are more intently set upon the Divine art of win- 
ning souls.'' 

One other remark must conclude our notice of these edifying 
volumes. Mr Blunt's courage we should have liked to illustrate, 
and his tenderness, and his growing spirituality. Especially would 
we have wished to bring out the latter feature, for it is evident that 
his tone became holier as he advanced in his course, — showing that 
he did not merely preach the truth as a minister, but lived upon it 
as a believer. Our space, however, forbids enlargement, and leaves 
us no more than room to commend this characteristic of Mr Blunt 
as a preacher, — that when disabled from the pulpit, he prosecuted 
his ministry through the press. Indeed, his « Family Exposition 
of the Pentateuch,' 1 we find dated at Rome, when travelling over fo- 
reign lands, in search of that health which he was destined never 
again to find till he reached * the land where the inhabitants shall 
no more say that they are sick, because their iniquity is forgiven/ 
This shows how Mr Blunt, like his Divine Master, always carried 
his flock upon his. shoulder, and remembered them ofttimes to the 
exclusion of his own suffering. It would be good for them, if our 
own ministers caught a little of this spirit, and gave their own 
health the last — their people's salvation the first place in all their 
thoughts. And let our ministers be also taught by this devoted 
servant of the Lord, to be ready to glorify God, and execute their 
ministry, in the way that may be traced out by Providence. It is 
in the pulpit that for the most part, we think, the great ends of our 
office can alone be accomplished ; and many are not afraid to speak 
of being laid aside from usefulness, when debarred from the pulpit. 
Such a notion is weak, — such a course full of danger; and were the 
matter probed, perhaps morbid indolence, or oppressive languor, 
would be found at the root. It will at times occur, that ministers 
are wholly laid aside from all manner of exertion. But this, we are 
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persuaded, is a rare case, and for the roost part it will be found that 
when indisposition is sent upon any of Christ's labourers, it is not 
with the view of exiling them from the vineyard, but changing 
their mode of service. Surely, if Ood calls a man to the pulpit, it 
is God also who calls him from it. He is still, then, under the 
call of Ood, and bound to exercise the function with which he has 
been clothed, for the glory of his Master. The latter call modifies, 
but does not supersede the former. Sickness alters the channel of 
pastoral usefulness, but does not release us from it; it places us on 
another road of duty, but it does not carry us off the field. We do 
heartily desire, therefore, that as Mr Blunt did, all those ministers 
of our church, who may for a season be like him laid aside from 
their usual routine, would bear in mind that their ministerial func- 
tion is not suspended, and that their opportunities oi usefulness re- 
main as abundant as ever. The press is open when the pulpit is 
closed. The pen ought to be industrious when the voice is silent. 
The flock that enjoyed the services of the active, has an equal right 
to the experience of the afflicted pastor. And though the produc- 
tion of an invalid, or suffering counsellor, might not exhibit robust 
thinking, or refined diction, it would abound in genuine feeling, — 
it would be vital with hallowed emotion, — and the fruits of trial, 
gathered as they fell from the shaken tree, would have a far sweeter 
relish than when dried and kept for years, and served out from me- 
mory. 



Art. VIII. — Proceedings of the General Assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland. Folio. No. I. to X. Published by Au- 
thority. 1845. 

Our Church bas passed through another Oeneral Assembly. We 
say passed through; for an Assembly is not, what it once was, and 
may still be elsewhere, a mere processional pageant, flagrant and 
noisy enough, but unvital, unblest, — an event minuted in the re- 
cords, announced by the newspapers, and then forgotten. The Ge- 
neral Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland is what so solemn 
a council ought to be, — the sensorium of the body it represents. 
And as there, all the vibrations of its innumerable pulses meet, so 
from thence, go forth new streams of energy to guide and quicken. 
The day is not far past when an Assembly was either the servile 
echo of government, or a fierce arena of conflict, — a hall of state, or 
a battle-field. Now, it is an alembic through which the actings of 
the church over its various branches must be severely passed, and 
also a telegraph from which the fleet are to derive their signals, af- 
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ter deep consultation among the officers. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, if the meeting of such a court be regarded with interest, and 
some little anxiety felt as to how the Church may emerge from the 
ordeal it is called at such a time to sustain. Perhaps there might 
exist even some slight fears, in regard to our recent Assembly, ere it 
met; and the best friends of our Zion might have their own appre- 
hensive calculations as to the results that would then be developed. 
Thanks to the King whose shout is among us still, the foreboding 
of the anxious has ceased, and the prayers of faith have been an- 
swered in tokens of favour more bright than ever! * My soul doth 
magnify the Lord! and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour! 
For he hath regarded the low estate of his handmaiden— he hath 
holpen his servant Israel, in remembrance of his mercy.' 

At one time it was imagined that a slight collision might have * 
taken place in regard either to the subject of American slave-hold- 
ing, or the right of females to vote in the election of ecclesiastical 
office-bearers; and no small diligence was used by some « without,' 
whom nothing troubles so much as our harmony and consolidation, 
to fulfil the prediction which they hazarded. But they who seek 
the * pure,' are sure, over and above, to find * the peaceable/ God 
did, accordingly, guide the feet of his servants into' a path where — 
no individual compromised — no principle surrendered,-r-all rejoiced 
to find they could move in most thorough unity of heart and aim. 
There was great shrewdness, we felt, evinced in so twisting together 
the threads of various sentiments, indeed of antagonist reasoning, 
that were to be found among the members, as, without breaking or 
discarding one, to produce a cord that united all together in unforced, 
unfeigned, unfallacious concord: and we desire to recognise the fin- 
ger of the Holy One of Israel in this. Unity is of God, and when- 
ever we do attain to real, holy, promised unity, it is the Spirit alone 
who * has perfectly joined us together in the same mind, and in the 
same judgment.' 

Because hitherto we have been so much at one, we are apt to 
overlook the momentous vaiue of unity, and may lose it just by de- 
preciating it. But let it be impressed upon every member of our 
Church, that the harmony we have as yet enjoyed, it is of incalcu- 
lable importance we still preserve among us, in all its present integ- 
rity. Discussion in every free body is as beneficial as it is unavoid- 
able, and at times a point must be brought to a vote. A vote, how- 
ever, always carries danger in its bosom, for it carries, we may say, 
& permission to every man to take his own way, in the matter so de- 
cided. A unanimous decision of the church, few will dissent from, 
or resist. But a deliverance settled by a majority, is a deliverance 
that each member will re-judge, and, if he thinks fit, reverse. Nay, 
and as every majority implies a minority, it is too often a seed of 
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trouble, by awakening chagrin and discontent among those who have 
been defeated. It is truly a subject of congratulation, therefore, that 
our recent Assembly closed without a vote being either called for, or 
dreamed of. Long may it so continue ! An instant schism, we are 
convinced, would be preferable to an incessant vote. A church ad- 
ministered by majorities can neither have union, nor self-respect, nor 
influence. But the moral force of a church without a vote is not to 
be estimated. Such a sign is the token of a present Spirit, and the 
source of indomitable strength. 

Though there was all the concord in our Assembly wjiich we have 
represented, yet there was no reserve of opinion, nor mean facility of 
compliance. On the other hand, it was truly, and in the highest 
sense, a convention of freemen — a council of independent and out- 
spoken senators, who had nothing to conceal, and who would qualify 
nothing. And most forcibly did it strike us, that had nothing else 
deterred Government from rejecting our claims, the dread of a Free 
Assembly, had it been realized, would have scared them from their 
insulting policy. At all events, we felt, that never would there have 
been heard the unfettered eloquence under the canopy of royal favour, 
which is now exhibited on the platform of our disestablished free- 
dom. This is a matter of joy to us as a church, but it ought not to be 
less so to the nation ; for, unquestionably, the untrammelled elo- 
quence—the bold invective — the scorching exposures — the winged 
watchwords, which are now so frequent within the walls of Tanfield, 
— must give a complexion and mould to the Scottish mind, that will 
characterize all its future history. 

As in former years, our Church was acknowledged through her 
Assembly by other churches of kindred principle and spirit, and the 
right hand and warm bosom of Christian fellowship most tenderly 
offered from the church of Beza, and of Luther, and of Calvin. Far 
be it from us to disparage either of the amiable and honoured men 
who on this occasion hailed us in the name of the churches of Ger- 
many and France. In truth, we hold both of them in sincere and 
high esteem ; nevertheless, let them forgive us if we do lay peculiar 
stress upon the presence, and sympathy, and congratulations of Dr 
Merle D'Aubigne, as representing the church of Geneva. We have 
no hesitation in saying, that the master minds of Christian Europe, 
at this moment — the minds which, above all others, can produce 
and circulate vigorous pulsations of thought to sway its churches, are 
three, Thomas Chalmers, Isaac Taylor, and Merle D'Aubigne. 
From the beginning was Thomas Chalmers sympathized with in the 
management of our great contest, by the capacious mind of Isaac 
Taylor, who at once apprehended and warmly advocated the princi- 
ples of the Free Church. But now D'Aubigne, likewise, has un- 
equivocally proclaimed his attachment to our cause, his approval of 
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our stand, his interest in our success, and this laurel completes our 
garland of testimony. The three most eminent churchmen of Chris- 
tendom, at this moment — the three master minds of Protestantism, 
in our day, unite in setting their seal to the Free Church of Scot- 
land. 

Our friends in the Establishment are indeed trying to confound 
the public mind in regard to D'Aubigne's acknowledgment of 
us, and, if they do not deny the fact, they exert their ingenuity to 
abate its importance. But the attempt cannot succeed. Every mem- 
ber of the Establishment knows that the influence of D , Aubigne"s 
name is all but universal throughout Europe, America, and India, 
and they also know that he has tacitly, but emphatically — mildly 
but frankly, declared against them, and for us. It is true the histo- 
rian of the Reformation did not utter any anathema against the 
Erastian brethren. But is there a man amongst them who is not 
conscious, that approval of the Free Church inevitably implies con- 
demnation of the Established ? A great deal is hinged upon the 
fact that once, and for the length of ten minutes, the Genevan pro- 
fessor was seen within the precincts of the State Assembly.* But was 
he heard ? Did he there speak, either in. his own person, which he 
was most free to do, or as delegated from his Church ? Did the 
Presby terianism of Knox and Calvin shake hands under the throne 
of Queen Victoria, and pledge each other to a continuance of their 
immemorial friendship ? No. D'Aubigne did come within sight of 
the Church of Hope and Aberdeen, but he observes a chained, cheer- 
less sileence towards it. Most telling silence ! Is not the transla- 
tion of it even this — that the representative of Calvin looked in vain, 
where he was, for the representatives of Knox ? We are sorry for it— 
our friends may be sure — but we cannot help them to any better solu- 
tion of the mystery that so much puzzles them. To be slighted by 
one so upright and distinguished as D'Aubigne, may well produce 
concern. Such an affront is a real misfortune, in present circum- 
stances, to our brethren in the Establishment. It has scarred their 
church with a new disgrace, and renders their position less enviable, 
if that may be, than ever. Nothing can be more galling, and we 
know that it makes them smart. Still, if they are wise, they will 
drop this disappointment, among all the rest they have already had to 
store up, and, without delay, lock it past. Let them take our advice, 
and in future observe as judicious a silence in regard to D'Aubigne* as 
D'Aubigne observed in regard to them. There can be no doubt, 
that neither did he say nor do one single thing which may be per- 
verted even, into countenance of, or respect for the Erastianized 



* He went in casually, in passing down the Castle hill, being askedi to do so hy 
one whom he met by the way. 
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Church of Scotland. On the other hand, what was his deportment 
towards the Free Church ? Ere he left his own country, he accepted 
from the friends of vital godliness there, a commission as their dele- 
gate to us. From the time he entered our ancient kingdom till he 
left it, his intercourse and communion were almost entirely with us, 
and the other evangelical dissenters. He attended our Assembly 
not once, but repeatedly— not as by stealth, but boldly — not as a 
spectator, but as a constituent— not of constraint, but of a willing 
mind. And no sooner did he open his mouth in the midst of us, 
than he recognized us as * the Church of Scotland' — he saluted us 
as the successors of Knox — and our principles he openly, unequivo- 
cally, warmly re-echoed. Let his own words speak for him. ' Dear 
friends, and brethren of the Free Church of God in Scotland— Yes ! 
Ood has appeared in his glory. And I have only one feeling, and 
that a feeling of adoration for the only Chief of the church — for our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, for all he has done for you.. I know 
that Jesus has been with you in his power and in his Spirit, and if 
-you exist, if you prosper, it is not so much on account of what you 
nave done, but only on account of what he has done for you.' « I 
also go away from Scotland, with a feeling of joy at all I have seen 
of what men have done here, and with new adoration for the Chief of 
the church, who has done so much for you, and will I trust do more. 
The great principle on which you have been formed, is the acknow- 
ledgment of the throne and headship of the Lord Jesus Christ. He 
has been acknowledged, and he has answered that acknowledgment 
of his only power, and only government/ In this passage there is 
nothing stinted, or obscure, or qualified — it expresses no reluctant 
commendation, nor insinuates as much of censure, as of praise. It 
is a testimony in our favour, clear, full, and hearty, and explicitly 
seals our struggle with the approval of one who is well fitted to 
judge its merits, and well entitled to be heard in any verdict he pro- 
nounces upon a question of ecclesiastical polity. Perhaps, some who 
still cleave to the Establishment with conscience ill at ease, and many 
rebukes of heart, may now feel more dissatisfied within themselves, 
and think it proper to resume consideration of the side they have 
espoused. Let such not trifle. Odd has, in long-suffering, again 
addressed them as to the importance of the principles they have 
disallowed, and the sinfulness of the position they occupy; and not 
by the voice of an interested partizan, but by the lips of an unbiassed 
stranger. It will be a serious thing to disregard so loud a warning 
— to resist a testimony, that their own hearts tell them is so upright 
and conclusive. ' Stubbornness is as iniquity, and idolatry." 

It gladdened us beyond measure to hear the accounts given by the 
excellent Mr Kuntze' of Berlin, of the revivals which have occurred 
during a recent period in Germany; and coming after the impressive 
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statements furnished on a previous evening, in so simple but affecting 
a manner, by Mr M'Bryde of Rothesay, in regard to his blessed exer- 
tions in Knapdale, they helped to throw in a very precious element 
among the deliberations of the Assembly, and spiritualize its tone. 
We have often remarked, that nothing goes so rapidly to subdue and 
strike awe into a meeting of any kind, as the solemn mention of the 
Spirit's working, and we hope that the effect produced upon bur minis- 
ters, by what they were told by Kuntze and M'Bryde of God's mercy 
to other places, will long abide with them. Let it keep us from de- 
spondency, that the windows of heaven are not wholly closed, and that 
in some quarters the rain is abundant. It may be that the drops on 
Kin tyre are the presage of a coming shower, not the skirts of the emp- 
tied cloud, and the Lord will perhaps yet give us a glorious harvest 
in this land. But what if the little chink that we still can perceive in 
the heavens, be the chink, not of their opening, but of their closing 
windows, so that, at no distant period, there may be no rain, no 
drops, no evening dew, or early cloud ? Assuredly, there is as much 
reason to augur parching drought, as showers of refreshing — the 
restraint, as much as the effusibn of the Spirit; and in a state of 
such suspense, we could have wished, had the sterility and deadness 
which have overspread us been more than they were, the subject of 
anxious conference, and contrite recognition. At all events, let our 
ministers and preachers feel solemnly, that they are on the eve of a 
spiritual crisis, even the return or the departure, the outpouring or 
the withdrawment of * the Breath' 1 from our valley of slain; and let 
them plead for mercy instead of judgment. Well may we, in such 
a position, sanctify both a day of solemn humiliation, and a season 
for united prayer. 'The ministration of the Spirit is glorious.' 
* But if he gather unto himself his Spirit, and his Breath, all flesh 
shall perish together. 1 

As the most formidable and pressing of immediate dangers, the 
rise and spread of Popery were vividly realized by the Assembly, and 
engaged not a little of its attention. Much, however, will need to 
be done by the committee appointed to deliberate upon this subject, 
ere the church be ripe to adopt any definite scheme regarding it. 
4 When the enemy cometh in as a sudden and impetuous flood,' 
there is no hope for truth, merely by unfurling its standard, unless 
at the same time/ the Spirit lift it up/ and display it to view. This 
idea rests upon express Scripture testimony, and therefore should it 
be always borne on mind, that the most effectual antagonism to the 
errors and wiles of the Papacy is a revival. Look to our northern 
parishes. Once they were the very fortress of the Man of sin. But 
the work of God was made to prosper there by a marvellous quicken- 
ing of souls; and now, the stronghold of superstition is the bulwark 
of Protestantism in our land. May not this be the way in which 
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God will in these days curb the fury, and turn back the conquests of 
the Beast? At least, this must be an encouragement to us, that if 
we cannot doubt of Popery making strong efforts in these latter 
times, it is also predicted that, * ere the great and notable day of the 
Lord,' there shall be vouchsafed an unusual dispensation of the 
Spirit ? 

There is another point of considerable interest, connected with 
the Popery of our age, and it is this, What in all likelihood may be 
the grand truth which it will assail in the first instance, and as the 
key to the citadel ? It is often carelessly assumed that the Popish 
controversy in the nineteenth century will be no more than a 
repetition of the Popish controversy in the sixteenth, and that, con- 
sequently, the armour and weapons of the one era will suitably 
equip the combatants of the other. We do not, however, see our 
way very clearly to this assumption ; but, on the other hand, 
many reasons would induce us to surmise, that the conflict, though 
between the same armies, and for the same objects, will differ 
in not a few points. For instance, Popery will in our day be 
the assailant, and not act, as fdrmerly, for the most^part, on 
the defensive, from which change of position alone, it will derive im- 
portant advantages. Then, the state of philosophy is such at pre- 
sent, that Antichrist will not lean any of his weight upon Aristotle, in 
his final onset — but what if he turn to his own use, and if not prepar- 
ed, to our confusion, the transcendental reasonings of Kant, so favour- 
able to the mysteries of transubstantiation, or the Satanic delusions 
of mesmerism, in support of his lying miracles ? Nor will the suc- 
cessors of Bellarmine so far outwit themselves as to besiege that .tenet, 
which, over all the churches of the Reformation, has come to be re- 
garded as articulus stantis aut cad$ntis ecclesia x Justification by 
faith is so entrenched among the feelings, and so incorporated with 
the literature of Protestants, that the old serpent will keep his squad- 
rons from an imprudent assault of it, and will rather lead them to 
some rampart, or bastion that has not been so amazingly fortified. 
What the less suspected point may be, it will not for a time be easy 
to fix on. But let us ask, may it not be the Bible itself? infideli- 
ty now prevails at one end of the social scale, and Popery at the other 
extreme. In the last conflict, infidelity is to subsidize Popery, and 
both are to unite their forces against the Lamb-. What, then, if the 
tactics of the Man of sin should lead him to aim his deadly thrusts 
at holy writ itself, in its true import, its orthodox canon, its full in- 
spiration, and its supreme authority, and so plunge us into a contro- 
versy which will need as much erudition, as argument ? 

On this latter supposition, we haired the idea thrown out in the 
assembly, of a lectureship expressly designed for the refutation of our 
current infidelity, and upholding the truth of the sacred volume. 
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We rejoiced also, to hear it stated, that there was a member of the 
house, Dr Fleming .of Aberdeen, who was eminently qualified to 
meet the scepticism of the day on its own ground, and overturn the 
puerilities of a weak, though boastful sciolism, by the rigid demon- 
stration, and enlarged discoveries of true science. Let this proposal 
be kept in view. It is valuable in connexion with infidelity alone. 
It is doubly valuable, when we remember the connexion that will 
eventually subsist betwixt infidelity and Popery — the system that 
believes nothing, and the system that believes everything. Be this, 
however, as it may — one thing we may count as certain, that the 
battle which is soon to be fought with Popery will be differently ar- 
ranged and differently manoeuvred in various points, from all previous 
ones. Satan will not be so far gone, as to allow us all the advantage 
of past experience, in our struggle with his masterpiece of iniquity. 
He will put us to all the trouble he <&n, we may feel surej; and right 
is it, therefore, to be in harness full and strong, ere the shock comes. 
A new * league and covenant 1 was spoken of, as a part of our 
preparation against the great deceives — and nothing in the recent 
Assembly did refresh us more, than to hear this national project 
urged upon the court in our own shrewd Doric. Mr Begg intro- 
duced the idea first, and did it powerfully. But we do say, that the 
impression in favour of it, was vastly quickened by the few terse sen- 
tences that were delivered on the subject in unblushing vernacular, 
by « George Brown of Eesmahago.' We felt at this time, as if not 
only the exigencies of the covenant were back upon us, but as if its 
old champions had returned, to do battle with the foe. In all like- 
lihood we shall have difficulty enough in constructing a basis that 
would receive all, without compromising any; and yet* unless we 
succeed in this, a covenant would have neither strength nor front; 
it would be a hollow pretext — a specious lie. It is too clear, as we 
think, that our Voluntary friends expect that the concession, if any 
be needed, shall be wholly on our side; and whilst they wage the war 
against Popery under the banner of their peculiar views, they wait 
for explanation, — should other bodies tell the government that it is 
equally their duty to establish the truth, as to discountenance error. 
Now, this is unreasonable, and if the exaction be persisted in, we 
shall be under the necessity of reproving those whom we sincerely 
love. As for ourselves, we do not care for being regarded as the 
Church of the constitution; we are satisfied that our call is not to 
make ourselves territorially national — we can only wonder at those 
who dream of a period, when again, as in the days of Knox, a un- 
ited, and a covenant-bound people, shall demand our claim of rights 
with success. These romantic views we cannot but disclaim. Still, 
within our own walls, any member of the Free Church may surely 
give utterance even to such sentiments without forfeiting the conn- 
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dence of those who differ from him. And in like manner, let our 
Secession, or Independent friends, propound and reiterate doctrines, 
the very opposite of what we maintain— no one amongst us will 
quarrel with them. Some Voluntaries, however, are for reserving all 
the latitude in this matter to themselves, and as much as say, I 
cannot march with you to any conflict, until you repudiate your own 
principles, and also recognize mine. They will not assist us in our 
meditated conflict with Popery, unless we purchase their aid by a 
virtual renunciation of the establishment principle. This we do not 
like. To this we cannot submit. It is dictation — it is injustice. 
We are ready to say, let all establishments perish — if this will save 
us from the curse of Popery. Why should not the Voluntary re- 
spond to our cry, and exclaim, let the church be established if that 
will save us from the Man of sin? It will be a shame, if the friends 
of voluntaryism be outdone in generosity by the friends of establish- 
ments; and if toe be willing to surrender our long-cherished predilec- 
tions, whilst they will sacrifice nothing, rather than that this coun- 
try ' should give its honour to the beast.' Common prudence, too, 
warns us, that if we fight Popery, simply as Protestants, there is 
none to make us afraid; but if we fight it as partizans, there is no 
hope for the issue. The idea of a covenant which narrowly proposes 
to wrestle with Antichrist, as the pensioner of the state, is meagre 
and inept. But a covenant in opposition to Popery, as * the man of 
sin/ ' the Babylon of iniquity , v the curse of earth and the abhorrence 
of heaven, must create a phalanx which would loose the joints of the 
uncircumcised with deadly fear. 

The exposure which the Assembly dealt out to that audacious 
measure the New Poor Law Bill, was richly merited, and will 
doubtless have its effect upon the country, if not on Parliament. 
The University Tests, we would have felt inclined to leave to others, 
for as no species of test can make our colleges what they ought to 
be — and it is high time that education overfall its branches, were 

E laced upon a pure and Christian basis, — it might haVe been as well 
ad the Assembly set herself at once to organize an institution that 
would carry out the ideas of our first book of discipline, on this im- 
portant matter. The Refusal of Sites, both for schools and churches, 
was pressed much upon the Assembly's notice,' and some of the state- 
ments made in regard to the hardships undergone by our people, in 
cleaving to their principles, are all but incredible. For this, pro- 
prietors and factors are greatly to blame. But the responsibility of 
the persecution ought always, in justice, to be fastened on the Estab- 
lishment itself. It is the Erastian Church, now swimming for its life, 
that is the real oppressor. The day, however, may come more 
speedily than it apprehends, when, according as it has meted unto 
others, it shall have meted out to itself! 
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The appearance of Mr Scott, charged with Heresy, at the bar of 
the Assembly, was a lamentable sight. The condemnation passed 
upon him was a righteous condemnation of pernicious error, — one 
rendered doubly obnoxious and repulsive by the spirit and tone in 
whichit was maintained. 

We might still farther notice the goodly prospects which were pre- 
sented to the Assembly in reference to the Extension of the Church 
at home and abroad. Every reason have we to be thankful for the 
prosperity of our funds — the multiplication of our churches — the en- 
largement of our missions — the number of our students — the com- 
mencement of our schools — and the erection of the college. It is 
enough, however, to state, that all these matters came under notice 
of the Assembly, and were vigorously considered. Hitherto, we 
have been apt to define an Assembly, merely a court of review. 
But our late Assembly might more correctly be styled a court of 
impulse. It was not sufficient that she superintended — she devis- 
ed. She did not simply gather the mind of all her churches — she 
gave out her own. Great responsibility attached to this. But we 
are persuaded, that such a responsibility the supreme judicature 
ought never to shrink from — and on the present occasion, we have 
no hesitation in saying, it was exercised in a manner that will great- 
ly redound to the advantage of the body of Christ. 

Our remarks last year upon the General Assembly of the National 
Church, were not valued at their worth, we have reason to believe, by 
those who should « have counted them a most excellent oil. 1 * We 
could not be deterred, however, even by such ingratitude, from 
paying a visit to their hall this year too, and though our space limits 
us to a very few remarks, we cannot avoid whispering into their ear, 
the thoughts which their proceedings awakened. Our first thought,— 
and as citizens of the British empire we feel it solemn enough, — was 
this, — On that throne before us, sits the sovereign of our country, 
giving royal favour to the least evangelical of all churches within the 
realm ; and instead of deriving strength and honour from the alliance, 
we fancied, that our monarch did no more than serve as a sentinel 
over the glebes, and manses, and stipends of her dishonoured clergy. 
We next glanced from the throne to that table, on which, but two 
years before, we saw a lamented ornament of the Free Church 
place her dignified Pbotest — and there we witnessed it lying still; 
for up to this hour it remains unanswered ; aye, and it will remain 
without an answer till the Church of Scotland be wholly cast down, 
now that the only man capable of fabricating, even the show of a re- 
ply, has been called away. We could not refrain saying, as we 
thought of these things, what pusillanimity, what injustice, what 
baseness! These men hold their all-in-all livings by a tenure they 
dare not vindicate, and call themselves the Church of Scotland, 
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whilst they confess that no argument can they adduce in favour of 
the title they have usurped. The Erastian Assembly have resolved 
to send a deputation to Canada, in hopes of doing there, what Dr 
M'Leod of Glasgow said he would do at Campbelltown (with what suc- 
cess his attempt was accompanied, let his own honest tongue proclaim,) 
even bringing back to the Establishment, all who have left it. Now 
this thought came across us, as we heard of that project— Let the 
every step of that deputation be tracked by a Commissioner from the 
Free Church, and over the whole breadth of the land, let him tell 
the story of the Protest — let him read it wherever he goes — let him 
shower it like snow along all his route — and let some one be present 
at every meeting the Erastian deputies may hold, ready to ask the 
question, with the Protest in hand, Has this been answered? Quite 
sure we are, that a little discipline of this kind will cure even Dr 
Simpson of his itch for speaking. But there are other things con- 
nected with this pleasure-tour to Canada, which must be announced, 
and the very announcement of which will cast it into ridicule. Why 
is it needed? What has occasioned the present destitution in the 
Colonies? Who invites our friends from the Establishment? To the 
black shame of the Establishment, if a deputation be needed in Ca- 
nada, that need arises wholly from the ministers there having fled from 
their posts at the disruption, and found a comfortable benefice at home. 
Had the Erastian Assembly, therefore, really felt for the colonies, 
they would not have mocked them with the mirage of a deputation, 
but would have turned round to all those who had cast up their mi- 
nistry there, and said, Return whence ye came. This would have 
shown sympathy in good earnest, and might have charmed back the 
fugitive congregations. Now, this point also, let the Commissioners of 
the Free Church press to the confusion of the Erastian deputation, and 
ply it well. A few of Dr Simpson's Non-Intrusion speeches might 
also be taken out, and exhibited with advantage. Of course the State 
Assembly petitioned against the abolition of University Tests. 
This was not remarkable. But it was remarkable, that some mem- 
bers who could never see any Scripture for non-intrusion, or Spiri- 
tual Independence, discovered that College Tests were sanctioned 
by Holy Writ! In the debate on the Maynooth grant, one or two 
things occurred, that may well set the votaries of the Establishment 
on serious deliberation as to their church. First* A professor of 
theology in Aberdeen, and a professor of theology in Edinburgh, 
supported the measure. Second, Professor Robertson said, in course 
of the debate, that ' with unfulfilled prophecy he never troubled 
himself,' though the promise is, * Blessed is he that readeth, and 
they that hear the words of this prophecy.' Third, Dr Pirie 
argued, that if Erasmus and Luther were educated at Popish 
colleges, Protestants might educate Papists, for they might turn out 
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Reformers. And last — but most melancholy feature of all*— we 
observed that the Assembly could not venture to ask her Majesty's 
Commissioner to present their petition, but consigned it to the care 
of their law-agent in London ! The representative of the sovereign, 
then, has a favour for the servants of Antichrist — and the govern- 
ment whose choice he is, are irrevocably committed to the same 
party. Will this not open the eyes of some to their fallen position 
as members of the Establishment ? At all events, let the Free 
Church rejoice that she is separated from an administration that 
knows not light from darkness, but at every step is helping on the 
designs of Satan, and obstructing the progress of Jehovah's truth. 
Many ministers connected with the State Church, deemed that they 
were treated unjustly, in not being invited to the great meeting at 
which D'Aubigne was present, designed to promote Christian union.* 
But how could a member of the National Church pretend to have 
any sympathy with such a meeting, when again, in this Assembly 
they laid down rules, in regard to ministerial interchange, which 
amount to the exclusion of every dissenter from their pulpits ? We 
do not complain of any hardships arising from such regulations; but we 
seek to exhibit, and denounce their bigotry. Every one knows that 
when the Free Church was still within the bosom of the Establishment, 
she introduced the popular element most beneficially into the election of 
elders. This law the Assembly now rescinds, on the motion of Mr 
John Paul, and prepares to return to the decrepid system that Mode- 
ratism created. There was a time when the idea of missions was 
scouted by Moderate men, and Principal M'Farlan, with parental 
solicitude, warned the studious youth of Glasgow against taking 
themselves up with such projects, ^ow, the Principal declares, * it 
must be a matter of joy to every religious mind, to find that the 
Church of Scotland has been able to carry on all her missionary en- 
terprises with more than her former zeaU and more than her former 
success.'' And Mr Meiklejohn, one of the East India chaplains, 
well salaried, and not over-wrought, is styled in the House, * Mis- 
sionary from the East P What a change has come over the spirit of 
the dream ! Missions are the idol of our friends now. * Yet how at 
the same time should their funds exhibit so miserable a defalca- 
tion? Why— one source of revenue alone has come down from 
four to two thousand pounds in the short interval of last year! 
No case of disputed settlement, involving the application of 
Aberdeen's Bill, was before the State Assembly, so far as we 
observed, and our inference from this was — death now reigns un- 
broken. There were, however, cases t of Discipline under review: 

* By the way, seeing that D'Aubigne does not hold the Establishment principle, 
even he would not be suffered to enter a pulpit of the Establishment. 
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and in this matter, which will always be found the testing point 
of an Assembly's faithfulness, our Erastian friends have at one leap 
reverted to the worst practices of Moderation times. We shall 
not make any more explicit reference to their doings on this head ; 
but we are bold to say, that from what they did at last Assem- 
bly, we are quite certain that they will not hesitate to whitewash cul- 
prits whom a civil court would not have absolved, and even order to 
be set apart to the holy ministry individuals that no other church 
would have received as communicants. This will be condemned as 
uncharitable; for no charge is so rife against the Free Church as that 
of harshness and intolerance. But deeds can as effectually break the 
law of love as words ; and when Erastian churchmen are inclined to 
taunt us with our severe speeches, let them remember Carmylxe, 
Cannobie, and Cawdor, and be silent for shame. 

But we must draw to a close. We might have spoken of the 
State Assembly's deserted gallery, where on any day thirty would 
have been found to be the number of friends interested in their pro- 
ceedings. We should have liked to offer one remark upon the intel- 
tellectual character that was displayed in the debates of our friends in 
Caesar's house — for never was there exhibited by any public body 
such utter indigence and frivolity. During ten days incessant speak- 
ing, where is the thought or expression that is worth preserving? 
We could have dwelt at length upon that sense of helplessness, and 
disesteem, and insecurity that seemed to us to flutter through the 
spacious hall, and evinced men who felt that the ground beneath them 
was hollow, but for the Sceptre and the Mace. These topics, how- 
ever, we refrain from — and sum up our remarks by affirming, that 
the late Assembly of the Establishment developed more manifest 
signs of debility and unprofitableness than even the preceding. Do 
we rejoice in this ? We do rejoice — and even because in our hearts 
we are persuaded that the Establishment among us is no longer the 
palladium of Christian truth, but its sore reproach, and the sooner it 
is struck to the dust, to moulder, and to pass away and be forgotten, 
the sooner will there be removed an eye-sore and trouble from our 
beloved land. 4 O! generation, see ye the word of the Lord. Thou 
sayest, because I am innocent, surely his anger will turn from me. 
Behold, I will plead with thee, because thou sayest 1 have not sin- 
ned. Thou shalt be ashamed of Egypt as thou wast ashamed of 
Assyria. Yea, thou shalt go forth from Him, and thine hands upon 
thine head, for the Lord hath rejected thy confidences, and thou 
shalt not prosper in them. Thine own wickedness shall correct thee, 
and thy backs! idings shall reprove thee.' 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Reality of the Gracious Influence of the Holy Spirit. By the late John 
Jameson, D.D., F.R.S., and F.S., A.8., Author of the Scottish Etymolo- 
logical Dictionary, &c, &c. With Memoir, by the Rev. Andrew Somer- 
tille, Dumbarton. Glasgow: David Robertson. 1844*. 

Amid the much false teaching that prevails in many quarters on the subject 
of the Holy Spirit's work, it is well to have some distinct and full statement 
of the truth. And though this work was not, of course, written in reference 
to the errors of the present day, and consequently does not dwell minutely up- 
on the points in question, still there is enough here to bring out satisfactorily, 
not only the reality of the Spirit's work, but further, what the nature of that 
work really is. We have no great liking to the word influence, as it is rather 
vague and cold, — expressive more of some distant effect, such as that of the 
moon upon the tides, than of the direct, close, personal agency of a living 
being. But still we have no doubt that to the mind of our author there was 
present not merely the idea of an influence, but a great deal more. The 
Holy Spirit works personally, and by coming into immediate contact with 
the soul, not. merely mediate contact through the word. The error, of our day 
is that of denying the former and admitting only the latter. The hand of the 
potter must come into immediate contact with the clay. He may have many 
ways of coming into mediate contact, and these are all necessary, but there 
must also be the direct and immediate contact of his hand with the clay he 
moulds. Again, it is absolutely necessary that this direct contact should be 
previous to the impression made by the word upon the soul. Not, indeed* in 
point of time, for both are simultaneous, but in order of nature and of cause. 
There must be life produced by the Spirit of life before there can be one act 
of life, such as faith, love, &c, for these are the acts of quickened souls. But 
this is not the place for taking up these points. Would only further subjoin 
the following extract: — , 

" In the account given of the manner in which our Lord effectually illumi- 
nated the eleven, after his resurrection, we have the clearest proof of this 
doctrine in the most simple terms that language can supply : ' Then opened 
he their understanding, that they might understand the Scriptures,' Luke 
xxiv. 45. 1. The words of the inspired writer evidently imply that, before 
the gracious work here ascribed to the Saviour, they had no right understand- 
ing of the divine oracles.' Doubtless the evangelist immediately refers to the 
subject of discourse, the necessity of the completion of all the predictions con- 
cerning tbe death and resurrection of Jesus. 2. This ignorance did not pro- 
ceed from want of means. They had not only the clear and consistent evi- 
dence of the ' the things written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and 
in.the Psalms, concerning' Christ, as it is expressed in the preceding verse, 
but they had enjoyed superadded privileges of the highest kind. They had 
long attended the ministry of him who * spake as never man spake. 9 ' These 
are the words,' said their Master at this very timej * which I spake unto you, 
while I was yet with you.' 3. This mental darkness was not peculiar to the 
disciples, nor did it arise from any singularity in their circumstances. They 
were indeed under the influence of strong prejudices in favour of a temporal 
kingdom. But these were not stronger in the disciples, surely, than in the 
minds of those thousands of their countrymen who were afterwards converted 
by means of one sermon. As * tbe natural man receiveth not the things of. 
the Spirit/ it was the will of God, for the instruction of all succeeding 
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ages, that the remaining influence of carnality should eminently appear in 
those very persons who had not only enjoyed the most distinguished privileges, 
but had been already converted, and who were not only sincere converts, but 
the men whom Jesus had selected to be his witnesses to the world, and the 
instruments of converting all the nations to the faith. The Spirit was not to 
be given till Jesus should be glorified. It therefore pleased God, by the great 
ignorance and onteachableness of the disciples themselves, to give a practical 
illustration of the indispensable necessity of this gift. Many affirm that no- 
thing more is necessary to faith than a clear revelation of divine truth. Bat, 
even when revealed, if not absolutely and contemptuously rejected, it is not, 
it cannot be rightly received without an internal operation. 4. It is evident- 
ly meant that, without the work here ascribed to the Saviour, the disciples 
could not have understood the Scriptures. For, as he never works in vain, 
it is expressly declared that he opened their understanding that they might 
understand. Till he be pleased to do so, although 'the light* continue to 
' shine in darkness, the darkness comprehendeth it not,' John i. 5. For the 
darkness is not objective, as if it lay in the obscure or imperfect mode of re- 
velation, or in the abstruse nature of the things revealed, but subjective, 
being in the understanding itself. 5. It is equally obvious that this operation 
is entirely different from the mere explanation of the doctrines of Scripture 
in their meaning, in their connection with each other, or in their relation to 
the Saviour. When the same evangelist, in the thirty-second verse, speaks of 
the exposition of the word itself, or of the more important doctrines contain- 
ed in it, when rehearsing the language of the two disciples who were on their 
way to Em man s, he ascribes to them a mode of expression totally different: 
' Did not our hearts burn within us, . . . while he opened to us the 
Scriptures?' The same word occurs in the Greek in both places, but it is 
very differently applied. In the one instance, it is only said that the Scrip- 
tures were opened; in the other, that the work of Jesus extended to the 
mind itself. 6. The language necessarily conveys the idea of a real communi- 
cation of spiritual understanding. The design of the operation, as well as of 
the divine agent, was that they might understand. 7. This privilege was 
common to all the disciples. He opened * their understandings. The evan- 
gelist speaks as if they had all possessed the same individual faculty, because 
the same divine operation extended to all in as far as it was necessary for 
them. It can scarcely be supposed, that the same exposition, how perspicu- 
ous soever, can make a thing equally intelligible to eleven different persons; 
because they receive what is made known, not according to the external evi- 
dence, but according to the peculiar capacity of apprehension possessed by 
each. But as the subject of our Lord's discourse was ' the common faith,' 
Tit. i. 4, as all believers have * like precious faith,' 2 Peter i. 1 ; the Hoi/ 
Spirit, as ' the Spirit of faith,' operated in the same manner in all, producing 
the most full and satisfying conviction as to the truth. 8. This was the fruit 
of the divine will of Jesus, not only as to the operation itself, and the subjects 
of it, but also in regard to the season. The time was come when it pleased 
him * who quickeneth whom he will,' that they should have such an appre- 
hension of the doctrines of revelation as they had never previously enjoyed. 
Then|opened he their understanding. And here his will co-operated with 
infinite wisdom, it being the most proper time, as their faith needed to be 
strengthened, when they were about to be subjected to that trial which they 
so much dreaded, of being deprived of the presence of his human nature. 
9. This work was effectual. It reconciled them, not merely to the cross, but to 
the departure of their beloved Lord. Formerly, when he assured them that it 
was necessary for him to go away, and that this was also expedient for them, 
they regarded not his testimony, they could not believe it. The dreaded de- 
parture of Jesus seemed to involve in it the privation of every thing that de- 
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served the name of consolation. They were ready to be overwhelmed with 
sorrow, because their understanding was not yet opened. No sooner are they 
made partakers of this mercy, than they are able to look through the cloud 
that separated them from their Master. They returned to Jerusalem without 
him whose blissful company had so long solaeed them, who had himself ' led 
them out/ But, notwithstanding, they ' returned with great joy,' Luke xxiv. 
52. 10. No one, save Jesus, is qualified for this work. It infinitely surpassed 
the power of Moses, of all the preceding prophets, and of all the apostles, not- 
withstanding the extraordinary gifts conferred on them. Paul could expound 
the Scriptures; he was himself one of the inspired penmen; but the Lord 
alone could ' open the heart to attend unto the things that were spoken of 
Paul/ Acts xvi. 14. No one but 'the Son of Ood can give us an understand- 
ing, that he may know him that is true/ 1 John v. 20 ; and this he gives only 
in one way, by the operation of his Spirit 1 1 . This passage supplies us not 
only with an irrefragable argument, but with an argument a fortiori. Those 
who were thus illuminated, were the eleven whom Christ had separated to be 
apostles, whom he had already taught by his Spirit, who were already sincere 
believers. If, then, such an operation be necessary for those who are 'in the 
faith,' when under the partial influence of spiritual darkness, how can it be 
imagined, that, without it, men who are yet in their sins can • believe to the 
saving of the soul?" Pp. 300-304. 

Seligman, or the Leaven of the Gospel in a Jewish Family; and Nathan, or 
the Power of Love and Truth, translated from the German. By Sophia 
Lloyd, Two Authentic Narratives. London: Wertheim, 1845. 

These two narratives are as interesting as they are authentic* The. latter 
is especially attractive and ri vetting. Both are striking illustrations of the 
way in which God is gathering in the remnant of Israel, according to the 
election of grace. 

Signs of the Second Advent of the Lord Jesus Christ: A Sermon preached' 
at Gateshead, August 28, 1842. By the Rev. Joseph Forsyth. London : 
James Nisbet and Co. 1842. 

A small work, yet containing much to awaken attention to the ominous 
character of the passing events of the day, and to arouse the slumbering vir- 
gins to prepare for the Bridegroom's coming. 

" The coming of the Son of Man in a cloud, signifies his personal and visi- 
ble coming; the prediction will be literally fulfilled. To put any other con- 
struction upon the words, is to do violence to the sacred text. So far as the 
prophecy has received its fulfilment, that fulfilment has been literal; and, 
therefore, in the absence of any Divine intimation to the contrary, we are 
bound to believe, that what remains to be fulfilled, will receive a fulfilment 
equally as literal. By literal fulfilment, I mean one, in which the predictions, 
whether given in plain language or fn symbol, will receive just the accom- 
plishment that the words, taken in their genuine meaning, would lead us to * 
expect. Now the words in the text, taken in their genuine meaning, lead us 
to expect that, at the close of this time of distress, perplexity, and disorder, 
the Son of Man, Jesus of Nazareth, in his human nature, will be seen coming 
in a cloud. If we do not take the words in this signification, we are chargea- 
ble with rejecting the plain testimony of Christ; and if we make something 
spiritual, or figurative, or mysterious, of this clear and plain prediction, then we 
are chargeable with perverting the plain testimony of Christ, and in either case 
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become our own destroyers. As one part of the prophetic roll has been ful- 
filled, so we may rest assured the other part will be fufilled. To this conclu- 
sion we are bound by the angelic testimony to the fact, and also to the manner 
of the fact. ' Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heaven ? This 
same Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come in like 
manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.' Acts L 1 1. His ascent to heaven 
was bodily and visible; his coming from heaven must, then, be bodily and vi- 
sible also. Again, we are taught, that he ascended from the Monnt of Olives; 
and we also read that he will descend to the Mount of Olives. Zech. xiv. 4. 
The place on which his feet last stood, before bis ascent, will be the place on 
which he will take his first stand after his descent. 

" 2. 'This bodily and visible coming of the Son of Man is prior to the esta- 
blishment of his kingdom in the earth. This is clear from the prophecy be- 
fore us. It contains an unbroken series of calamities, which were to fill up 
the interval between our Lords death and his coming in the clouds with 
power and great glory. While the days of vengeance continued, the Jews 
were to be captive, Jerusalem trodden down by the Gentiles, and distress and 
perplexity were to be among the nations of the earth. And then shall they 
see the Son of Man. Here we see no interval, in which the kingdom of 
Christ can be established in the earth, between the time of his leaving it and 
that of his return to it The tribulation of the Jews commenced with the 
siege of their city, and continues until that of the Gentiles takes place ; the 
tribulation of the Gentiles commences, as that of the Jews draws to a close, 
and continues until the Lord Jesus shall come in the clouds. The testimony 
of Scripture is express on this subject. Matthew says, ' Immediately after 
the tribulation of those days shall the sun be darkened, and the moon shall 
not give her light, and the stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers of the 
heavens shall be shaken. And then shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in 
heaven : and then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn, and they shall see the 
Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven with power and great glory.' This 
testimony is in accordance with the tenor of prophecy, which always places 
our Lord's coming before the establishment of his kingdom. Does the Spirit 
of prophecy expressly foretell the rebuilding of Jerusalem? It also declares 
that, < When the Lord shall build up Zion, he shall appear in his glory,' 
Psalm cii. 16. Does the same authority foretell the union of Assyria and 
Egypt with Israel in religious worship ? It also declares that prior to this 
union, The Lord shall come upon a swift cloud. Isaiah xix. 1. Does it fore- 
tell the universal kingdom of the Son of Man? It also shows that before to 
receives it, he comes with the clouds of heaven. Dan. vii. 13. Does it ex- 
pressly state, 'And the Lord shall be king in the earth?' It previously states, 
with equal point, ' And the Lord my God shall come, and all the saints with 
thee' (Him). Zech. xiv. 5. After his ascension to heaven, only one coming 
of the Lord is found to be the subject of prophecy; that coming is a bodily 
aud visible one, and takes place before the establishment of his kingdom in the 
earth." Pp. 33-35. 

The Typology of Scripture; or, the Doctrine of Types Investigated in its 
Principles, &c. By the Rev. P. Fairbairn. - Edinburgh : T. Clark. 18*5. 

This is too important a volume to be discussed in a critical notice, and ve 
must postpone its full consideration for a month or two. It is worthy of * 
studious perusal; and though we do not profess to accord entirely with the 
author in everything, we yet recommend the work very cordially to oar 
readers, promising to return to it, if the Lord will, as soon as possible. 
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The Parable of the Leaven: A New Interpretation, intended to show its im- 
portant bearing on the Present Times. By Rev. Alfred Jenour, Rector 
of Pilton. London : Hatchards, Piccadilly. 

Clear and sensible, — entering very fully into the meaning of the parable, 
yet not overstraining its figures. The new interpretation is, to say the least 
of it, a very plausible one. The substance of it is contained in the following 
extract : — 

" We have here five emblems employed, all and each of which may or may 
not have a specific meaning — these emblems are : — 
1*/, Leaven. 
2d, Meal. 

3d, A woman. • 

4>th, An act, {that of hiding the leaven.) 
5th, A definite quantity, (three measures.) 
Now, the question is, which of these emblems have a specific meaning, and, 
what is that meaning? It will be my object to shew that they have all a 
specific meaning, and that an important one. For although I quite admit the 
truth of a remark often made, that we must not overstrain the emblems and 
parables of Scripture, yet I cannot allow that this rule is violated when the 
application of each emblem in a parable is natural and obvious. With regard, 
then, to the two first of these emblems, the meaning of them is so apparent, 
that it must strike every one. Leaven is corrupt doctrine; rather, it is the 
true doctrine corrupted. Meal is the unadulterated truth of the gospel in its 
* original purity. That these two emblems have a specific meaning will not be 
disputed, and who will deny that such is their natural meaning ? 

" As to the third, what reader of the Bible can require to be told that a 
woman is constantly put to represent a Church — sometimes the whole visible 
Church, sometimes a part of it — sometimes the' true Church, sometimes an 
apostate Church ? Let us assume that one or other of these is its meaning 
here. Then comes the act, the hiding of the leaven. If this has a specific 
meaning and application, as I believe it has, it must be this, that the false doc- 
trine by which the truth is corrupted, is introduced covertly and secretly, and 
that, intentionally, by the party who is the agent of its introduction. 

" Lastly, we have a definite quantity of the meal, three measures, the 
meaning of which emblem will be, supposing it to have any particular appli- 
cation, that the religion, the whole of which is corrupted by the introduction 
of the leaven of falsehood, consists of three parts. 

" Now, if the above explanation of the several emblems be admitted, the 
meaning and application of the parable becomes at onee apparent. Our Lord 
here foretells the entire corruption of Christianity through the instrumentality 
of the Church itself, or rather of some particular Church, which should silent- 
ly, secretly, and gradually corrupt the whole truth of the gospel, and thereby 
destroy its saving efficacy. And can any one acquainted with ecclesiastical 
history be at a loss to know how to apply this prophecy, and where to find the 
Church which has thus acted the part of an unfaithful steward, and by mix- 
ing the inventions and commandments of men with the pure truth of the, gos- 
pel, has corrupted the word of God, and made it of no effect ? Who is there 
but will at once turn his eyes towards Rome, and, as he contemplates that 
system of corrupt Christianity which, under the name of the Holy Roman 
Church, she has formed, and still upholds as the only true system of Christian 
doctrine, be struck with silent amazement at the exact fulfilment of our Lord's 
words, and at the divine prescience displayed by him when he uttered this 
parable ; and within the compass of a single verse compressed the history of 
the visible Church for many centuries ?" Pp. 6 — 8. 
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Words of Truth for the Saints of Goa\ , Second Series. London: 1845. 

Having formerly noticed the first volume of this little work, we cannot 
resist noticing the second. It is full of refreshment and strength. The words 
are words of truth and peace. 

« Men love something. Trace the course of Judas. What was it that led 
him astray? He loved money,— not an uncommon evil. In this he was tbe 
world's prudent man — ' men will praise thee when thou doest well to thyself.' 
But observe tbe progress of corrupt nature ; a little circumstance in John xii. 
3-6, may help us to see the connection. The lust there, Satan suggests a way 
to gratify it Well, he goes on, and what is his next step ? Satan puts it into 
his heart to betray his Master. Judas, it may be, thinking that the blessed 
One would have been delivered in some way, as at other times, and thus he 
get his money, and yet save bis character, consents. Man will excuse him- 
self by any folly. Sin has its progress, with a defiled conscience. Hypocrisy 
now enters; he sits with Jesus at the table— (goes on with religiousness), 
even after he had sold him. Mark, too, it was ' after the sop' that Satan 
entered, never nearer to Christ in form. Now he is hardened, against even 
tbe relenting* of nature; be goes out and betrays tbe Son of Man with a kiss. 
Here, then, is the progress of corrupt nature towards this fearful consumma- 
tion—first, lust ; secondly, a means of gratifying it in his office of bearer of 
the bag; all this goes on along with religiousness, in the very company of 
Christ, from day to day; thirdly, he is led to tbe ultimate character of bis 
crime, at a time and in circumstances of most blessing to a true disciple; 
fourthly, the heart is hardened, so that tbe betrayal takes place even with a 
kiss, the token of affection. Sinning and religiousness go on together. 
Again, we say, and here we have an illustration of it, that where the power of 
godliness is not, nearness to godly things is only the more dangerous. 

" Divine goodness had come into the world, and displayed itself with every 
witness,— what had man shown himself to be ? A hater of Divine goodness, 
in deliberate judgment. The full evil of the world, and, in the accomplish- 
ment of righteousness for us, the full grace of God, both came out at the cross. 
All the pains God had taken to reclaim man, as culture to a good- for-nothing 
tree, only resulted in his bearing more bad fruit, until the deliberate evil of 
bis nature in hatred to God was shown in the death of Christ. This was the 
climax of bis sin. But here also was shown God's perfect love. Man's hatred 
to God, come in goodness, is one side of the cross, and the other, God in his 
highest act of love towards man in vileness. 

" God's own holiness has now come completely out. Since the death and 
resurrection of tbe Lord Jesus Christ, it is no longer a question of coming op 
step by step to God. If man stand before God at all, he must stand in contact 
with the full light of His holiness. How did that light burst forth ? In tbe 
absolute putting away of the sin of every believer, and that by the worst act 
of man's sin. The very sin that was detected by the light, that would have 
hindered the soul's approach, was put away through the blow that brought 
Jesus to tbe death, and now the sinner stands in the absolute and full enjoy- 
ment of God's love. Such is His goodness! Trusting to the perfect work of 
Christ, the more the searching eye of God rests on me, the more, as it were, 
does He discover the perfect value of the blood of Christ The clearer the 
light, the more is it to show that not a spot or stain is on me. What does He 
see ? the efficacy of the blood of His own provided Lamb—that which bath 
put away my sin. The same light that detects tbe sin, manifests it being ut- 
terly, and for ever, put away; yea, has burst forth and shone in the putting it 
away. 

" Man's nature bas been proved to be incorrigibly bad,— it has hated and 
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crucified Christ, God caunot own it, He seeks nothing 1 from it. He has satis- 
fied Himself in the cross about our evil ; and. now he says, ' Be partakers of 
m y good.' Here again is a safeguard for the saints at the present hour. Those 
who, through the teaching of the Spirit of God, have learned this great and 
blessed truth, and through grace walk in fellowship with God, will be pre- 
served from all attempts at creature holiness. They say, We want nothing 
before God, but only to glorify him in our bodies. They are as Christ before 
God, and they know it Nothing else is wanted ;_ nay, God would repudiate 
anything else. It would be to call in question the sufficiency of Christ. 
Faith rests where God rests. What we have to do, is to glorify him by our 
life down here. But our walk down here is, nevertheless, not our standing 
before God in righteousness, though it be a testimony in man's sight to it. 

" Header, have you rested where God rests? What does God think about 
Christ? Does your soul say, that is sufficient? God rests in him as having 
made peace through the blood of the cross. Is that peace consciously yours?" 
Pp. 275-277, and 281-284. 

Salus Electorum y Sanguis Jesu: or, The Death of Death in the Death of 
Christ, A Treatise of the Redemption and Reconciliation that is in the 
Blood of Christ 9 with the Merit thereof, and Satisfaction wrought therein/. 
In Four Parts, To which is added, A Vindication from the Exceptions 
and Objections of Mr Richard Baxter, By John Owen, D.D. Edin- 
burgh: R. Ogle. 1845. 

This work is one which is entitled to a long review, and not a mere notice, 
like the present. Nevertheless, we must be content with a brief notice and ex- 
tract. It is a most valuable treatise, and its republication is most seasonable. 
We almost wish, however, that the preface had been omitted. It is not upon 
the subject, and is scarcely worthy of Owen, being full of classical quotations, 
which he flings like showers of stones at his adversaries, in rather a jesting way. 
But it is with the body of the book that we are mainly concerned; and as to 
this, we may safely say, that whatever may be the differences of opinion as to 
some Scripture criticisms, and one or two subordinate points, all who love and 
prize the doctrine of a Saviour's substitution and suretiship in the room of his 
church, will find here refreshment and consolation. The following passage is so 
rich and eloquent, that we cannot refrain from quoting it. 

" That doctrine cannot be true nor agreeable to the gospel which strikes 
at the root of gospel faith, and plucks away the foundation of all that 
strong consolation, which God is so abundantly willing we should receive ; 
but such is that of denying the satisfaction made by Christ, his answering the 
justice, and undergoing the wrath of his Father; it makes the poor soul to be 
like Noah's dove in its distress, not knowing where to rest the' sole of her 
foot. When a soul is turned out of its self-righteousness, and begins to look 
abroad and view heaven and earth for a Testing-place, and perceives an ocean, 
a flood, an inundation of wrath to cover all the world, — the wrath of God re- 
vealing itself from heaven against all ungodliness, so that it can obtain no rest 
nor abiding; heaven it cannot reach by its own flight, and to hell it is unwill- 
ing to (all: if now the Lord Jesus Christ do not appear as an ark in the midst 
of the waters (upon whom the floods have fallen, and yet is got above them 
all) for a refuge, alas! what shall it do? When the flood fell there were 
many mountains, glorious in the eve, far higher than the ark ; but yet those 
mountains were all drowned, whilst the ark still kept on the top of the 
waters. Many appearing hills and mountains of self-righteousness, and gene* 
ral mercy, at the first view, seem to the soul much higher than Jesus Christ 
but when the flood of wrath once comes and spreads itself, all those moun- 
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tains are quickly covered ; only the ark, the Lord Jeans Christ, though the 
flood fall on him also, yet he gels above it quite, and gives safety to them that 
rest upon him. 

Let me now ask any of those poor souls who ever have been wandering 
and tossed with the fear of the wrath to come, whether ever they found a 
resting-place until they came to this: Ood spared not his only Son, but gave 
him up to death for us all ; that he made him to be sin for us; that he pat ill 
the sins of all the elect into that cup which he was to drink of; that the 
wrath and flood which they feared did fall upon Jesus Christ (though now as 
the ark he be above it), so that if they could get into him they should be 
safe ; the storm hath been bis, and the safety shall be theirs. As all the waters 
which would have fallen on them that were in the ark, fell upon the ark, 
they being dry and safe, so all the wrath that should have fallen upon them 
fell upon Christ, which alone causeth their souls to dwell in safety ? Hath 
not, 1 say, this been your bottom ? your foundation ? your resting-place ? If 
not (for the substance of it) I fear you have but rotten bottoms. Now, what 
would you say, if a man should come and pull this ark from under you, and 
give you an old rotten post to swim upon in the flood of wrath ? It is too 
late to tell you, no wrath is due unto you : the word of truth, and your own 
consciences, have, given you other information ; you know, " the wages of sin 
is death/' in whomsoever it be ; he must die on whomsoever it is found. So 
that truly the soul may well say, Bereave me of the satisfaction of Christ, 
and 1 am bereaved; if he satisfieth not justice, I must; if he underwent not 
wrath, I must to eternity. O rob me not of my only pearl I Thus, a denying 
the satisfaction of Christ destroys the foundation of faith and com fort."— Pp. 
184—186. 



The Kingdom of Heaven among Children; or, Twenty-five Narratives of a 
Jteligiou8 Awakening in a School in Pomerania. From the German, by 
Charlotte Clarke. London : B. Wertheim. 1844. 

A book for the young especially, but worthy of the perusal of all, — very 
suitable for both the teachers and scholars of a Sabbath school. It contains 
authentic and interesting narratives of the Holy Spirit's work among the 
young in foreign lands. 

Letters selected from the Correspondence of Helen Plumptre. London : James 
Nisbet & Co. 1845. 

Judging of Miss Plnmptre from this volume of letters, we should say at 
once that she must have been no ordinary woman, either for intellect or 
piety. The vigour of mind, — the warmth of heart,— the glow ef living piety, 
— the fervour of devoted zeal, that shine out in every page, are truly refresh- 
ing. This volume is one which we are persuaded the church of Christ will 
welcome, and by whieh many a believing soul will have his love quickened, 
and his faith confirmed. In it Christ is " all and in all.* 



Anna, the Leech Vender; a Narrative of Filial Love. By O. Glaubrecht. 
From the German, by Mrs Clarke. London : B. Wertheim. 1845. 

A pleasing, profitable, and well-told story, illustrating German life, as well 
as Christian doctrine. 
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The Emancipation of the Soil and Free Trade in Land. By a Landed 
Proprietor. Edinburgh : J. Johnstone, 1845. 

A very able pamphlet, calling the attention of the nation to what, ere long, 
must force itself upon their notice, and which it would be well if onr aristo- 
cracy and onr legislature would consider before the evils complained of be irre- 
mediable,-r-8ave by that most fearful of all cures for the body politic,-^* re- 
volution. 



Peace for the Dying Christian, or, Extracts from various Authors on the Sub- 
ject of Death. First Series. Selected by H. Drummond, &c. Edinburgh : 
W. P. Kennedy. 1845. 

A rich and full selection, both as respects authors and subjects. It is a 
volume for the living and healthful, as well as for the sick and dying. All 
may read it profitably, for it speaks to the consciences and souls of all,— point- 
ing away above a passing world, to the Saviour and his cross, — onward to that 
long eternity on which we so soon shall enter. 

The Hope of the Apostolic Church: or, tfie Duties and Privileges of Chris- 
tians in connexion with the Second Advent, as unfolded in the First Epistle 
of St Paul to the Thessalonians. Being Lectures delivered during Lent 
1845, at St George* s, Bloomsbury. By Twelve Clergymen of the 
Church of England. With a Preface, by the Rev. T. R. Birks, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Rector of Kelshall, Herts, and Author of 
" Elements of Prophecy," Etc. London: James Nisbet and Co. 1845. 

This is the fourth series of lectures on prophecy, delivered in London, by 
ministers of the Church of England. Like their predecessors, they are plain 
and Scriptural, embracing a variety of prophetical points, opening them up 
more in a practical than critical way, and bringing all to bear upon the present 
condition, both of the world and the church. A page or two of the preface 
will give our readers some idea of the work. 

" The Church has now passed through many changes, and the signs of a 
last and severe conflict are thickening in the horizon. Conflicts, deep, and 
earnest, and vital, are stirring the hearts of her members, and the inquiry 
arises anew, as from the lips of the prophet, ' O, my, Lord, what shall be the 
end of these things? 1 If our great and noble empire casts aside the sheet- 
anchor of the Word of God, and refuses to hear its solemn warnings, content 
to steer amidst shoals and quicksands, by the miserable expedients of an hour; 
if our Church resigns the inheritance of a pure faith for superstition which 
seemed flung away to the moles and bats for ever, what can the righteous do 
but turn their eyes, in spirit, to the east, and wait once more for the rising of 
the Day-star in his glory ? This blessed hope will be the only full and effec- 
tual cure for the relapses of blind superstition, and the confederacies of apos- 
tate wisdom. Whatever evils may threaten us, and whatever rocks and 
breakers may be around the Church, there is no need to faint, much less to 
- despair. Even the purest churches may renounce their first faith, and, for- 
getting their first love, fall onee more into error ; and the moles and bats of 
an earth-born expediency may, in these last days, adopt the rejected nlols of 
their forefathers, to their own and a nation's ruin. But here is a hope which 
no apostasy can defeat, and no confederacy of evil annul or destroy. It rests 
on the sure promise and oath of the living God : ' 1 the Lord will hasten it in 
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its time.' He will overturn, and still overturn, until the rightful King shall 
appear, and the nations of the earth are given him for his inheritance. On 
this truth let our souls anchor amidst the changes and conflicts now around 
us. The Lord is sitting above the water-floods; and the same Lord, who now 
controls the madness of the people, will soon appear in bis beauty, and be 
will then remain and abide a King for ever. The mightiest forms of evil that 
now alarm and terrify us, are only giant shadows, and will flee away and dis- 
appear for ever when this Day-spring shall arise. This hope, as it still draws 
nearer, will knit the hearts of true Christians into one. They will feel more 
and more their blessed character, as heirs together of the grace of life, even 
of that eternal life which was once manifested in the depth of its condescen- 
sion, and will soon reveal itself once more in the brightness of its glory."— 
Pp. xx. — xxii. 

Michael Cassidy, or the Cottage Gardener; a Tale for Small Beginners. 
London : Seeley, Burnside, and Seeley. 1645. 

Though there is not much directly of religion in this small but well-filled 
volume, yet its bearing is evidently religious. It furnishes an admirable illus- 
tration of the advantages of the cottage allotment system in Ireland. It is 
well worth reading, and its circulation among the poor and labouring classes 
might be most beneficial. 

John Range; the Holy Coat of Treves, and the New German, Catholic 
Church. Edinburgh: T. Nelson. 1845. 

A most valuable collection of documents upon a subject deeply affecting the 
interests and destinies of Europe. We shall likely have occasion to refer to 
it again, but meanwhile we recommend it to perusal. The movement it relates 
to, is, doubtless, a mixed one at present, not wholly religious or spiritual, bat 
still it is a momentous one, and demands the attention and the prayers of the 
people of God. 

The Cross of Christ; the Call of God; Saving Faith : an Inquiry into the 
Completeness and Extent of the Atonement, Sfc. By Robert 8. Candlish, 
D.D. Edinburgh : J. Johnstone. 1845. 

This work has just come into our hands, and want of time prevents us from 
taking it fully up and entering at large upon its contents. There are few 
works upon the Atonement with which we feel more entirely at one ; few 
that seem to us so comprehensive and complete. It may be said to be contro- 
versial ; yet there are none of the rugged, repulsive edges of controversy about 
it. We confess, that to our mind it is more thoroughly satisfactory in most 
things, both in its exposition of texts and its discussion of difficulties, than 
Owen, Stevenson, or Haldane. It especially commends itself as being not a 
mere scholastic or speculative defence of certain tenets, but the calm, yet ear- 
nest elucidation of mighty truths, and the clear solution of difficulties, which 
may stand in the way of the honest inquirer regarding the welfare of his im- 
mortal soul. Everywhere there is manifested this affectionate dealing with 
the souls of his readers, — the desire to lead them, not merely to abstract truth, 
hut to a living Saviour. The whole work betokens not merely the able, vi- 
gorous intellect, but the tender, loving heart. We regret that we can only 
afford room for one passage, and even that must be cut short. It thoroughly 
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sets at rest the question as to whether the soul must first be quickened 
before it can belieye, and as to whether the Spirit comes into direct imme- 
diate contact with the soul, or only indirect and mediate through the Word. 
We can only give a part of the statement, merely remarking, that we shall not 
quarrel with Dr Candlish about the use of the word faculty, though, perhaps, 
it is not the exactest, either metaphysically or Scrinturally. 

u Do we cast any slight or discouragement on human efforts, or give any 
sanction to the relaxation of diligence, or the diminution of anxiety, on the 
part of the sinner seeking the salvation of his soul ? Here, let us face, at 
once, this imputation, by comparing, as to their tendency in this respect, the 
two different ways in which the Divine interposition, in the actings of his 
creatures, may be represented. For the sake of distinction, we may charac- 
terize them, as the auxiliary, or the creative methods, respectively. Accord- 
ing to the first, God is regarded as co-operating with man ; according to the 
second, he is to be viewed as requiring man to co-operate with him. 

" This, as it seems to us, is an important distinction ; on which, indeed, 
turns the practical question, whether man is to have the precedency or God, 
in the work of individual salvation. The types, so to speak, of the two oppo- 
site theories, may be found in the instance of the impotent man beside the 
pool of Bethesda. (John v. 1-9.) Contrast his own complaint : * I have no 
roan, when the water is troubled, to put me into the pool/ with the Saviour's 
command to him, ' Rise, take up thy bed^and walk.' The Lord might have 
adopted the plan which the man. himself suggested ; be might have rewarded 
his long waiting and his many previous attempts, by helping him to the side 
of the pool ; and, supported and aided by so strong an arm, the tottering inva- 
lid might have succeeded, at last, in curing himself, by the use of the myste- 
riously troubled waters. But God's ways are not as our ways. Jesus pro- 
ceeds otherwise in his work of healing. He will not merely fall in, as an 
auxiliary, in the carrying out of man's plans and efforts; he will take the lead, 
as assuming the whole matter into his own hands ; he issues bis order, and 
the man, believing, is healed. Now, on both of these plans, there is co-ope- 
ration ; but ou the first, the Lord is expected to co-operate with the man ; on 
the second, he requires the man to co-operate with him. Need we ask which 
of these two arrangements is the most becoming and the most blessed ? — be- 
coming, as regards God — blessed, as regards man. 

" Now, throughout, in the first step, and in the whole subsequent progress, 
of the life of God in the soul of man, the position or attitude which man has 
to take is that of acquiescence ; he is to fall in with what God proposes ; he is 
to be a fellow-worker with God. His own idea constantly is, that God is to 
concur with him, so as to help him out, where there is any deficiency in his 
attainments, and help him on, where there is any failure in his strength ; and 
that, upon his doing his best, God is to make up what may be wanting, and 
have a tender consideration for what may be weak ; and so, the righteousness 
of Christ being virtually supplemental to his own sincere yet imperfect obe- 
dience, and the assistance of the Spirit seconding his own honest though infirm 
resolution, he is to be somehow, on an adjustment of accounts, and with a due 
allowance for human frailty, justified and sanctified at last. Need we say that 
the whole of this motley and mongrel system must be overturned and reversed ? 
It is the very opiate of a drowsy spirit, deadening all energy, and lulling asleep 
all care. Hew different from this is the plan of God ! Take a believer in the 
middle of his course. What is he doing? — 'working out his own salvation 
with fear and trembling, because it is God that worketh in him both to will 
and to do of his good pleasure' (Phil. ii. 12, 13); — not trying to make himself 
holy, by the help of God — as another man might vaguely express it—but 
realizing God himself within, making him holy; and under this impression, 
following out what God is doing. It is the Christian paradox : to feel myself 
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passive, in the hands of God, and yet on that very account the more intensely 
active — moved unresistingly by God, like the most inert instrument or machine, 
yet for that very reason all the more instinct with life and motion ; my whole 
moral frame and mechanism possessed and occupied by God, and worked by 
God, yet through that very working, made to apprehend more than ever its 
own liberty and power. This is the true freedom of the will of man, namely, 
that it becomes the engine for working out the will of God. And does not 
the same order hold in the beginning of the divine life ? Here, too, is it not 
through our being passive, that we reach and realize the only true activity? 
Is it said that, by telling men that faith is the act of a living soul, and that 
they cannot believe but by the impulse of a new life— a life such as the creat- 
ing and regenerating Spirit imparts— we encourage them to shut their eyes, 
and fold their hands, and sit down in listless and indolent expectancy, waiting 
for they know not what ? Miserably shallow theology ! and, if possible, still 
more meagre metaphysics ! Call a man to believe, and let him imagine that 
his believing is some step which, with a little supernatural help, he may reach, 
as a preliminary to bis new life with God ; then he may take his ease, and, to 
a large extent, use his discretion, as to the time and manner of obeying the 
call. But let him know that this faith is the effect or fruit of an exercise of 
Divine power, such as raises the dead and gives birth to a new man ; that his 
believing is seeing Chrjst with a new eye, which God must give, and grasping 
Christ with a new hand, which God must nerve, and cleaving to Christ with 
a new heart, which God must put within him ; and let it be thundered in his 
ear, that for all this work of God, now is the accepted time, and now is the 
day of salvation; — then, fairly startled, and made to know what faith is, as 
the act of a living soul, and what is its source, even the present power of the 
quickening Spirit, will he not be moved to earnestness and energy in seeking 
the Lord while he may be found, and calling upon him while he is near? And 
is it not this urgent impression, alike of the heavenly nature, and the heavenly 
origin of faith, which prompts both the profession and prayer—' Lord, I be- 
lieve, help thou ray unbelief?" Pp. 126-129. 

We subjoin a striking paragraph, somewhat to the point, from Krutmmaehert 
Elisba: — " Our will is a Divine compulsion, in the form of personal freedom. 
All conversion is nothing else. * Then, are converts mere machines ?' Wonld 
it be a misfortune to ask a talented man if he were a machine of the Holy 
Ghost ? What is the natural man ? Is he free ? The blind creature thinks 
so ; and in what fetters is he not bound ! He sins not by compulsion, but of 
necessity ; in the same way as the Christian is holy of necessity, and, at the 
same time, willingly so. Freedom, in the vulgar sense of the word, is, once 
for all, a lost treasure. But, if we must be subject to some power or other, 
who would not rather be influenced by heavenly powers than be sold under 
the dominion of darkness." 



The Grievance of University Tests as set forth in the Proceedings of tht 
Presbytery of St Andrews, with an Authentic Copy of the Libel in the Case 
of Sir David Brewster. Edinburgh : J. Johnstone, 1845. 

Our universities ought certainly to be maintained as religious institutions, 
but not as ecclesiastical ones. And we trust that if any change be introduced 
into their constitution the above example will be kept steadfastly in view. 
And we know no better illustration of it than the case of Sir D. Brewster. 
This pamphlet contains a full statement of the proceedings of the Presbytery 
of St Andrews in his case. It is vigorously written, and with very consider- 
able humour as well as sharpness. 
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Home's Second Triumph, being the substance of a Pastoral Address to the 
Congregation of Free St David's, Dundee. By the Rev. G. Lewis. 
Dundee: Middleton. 1845. 

Full of clear statements, startling- facts, and energetic appeals. It is much 
needed at present, and will be found most suitable for circulation. 

» 

An Exposition of the Confession of Faith* By the Ret. R. Shaw, Whitburn. 
With an Introductory Essay* bj the Ret. W. M. Hetherington, LL.D. 
Edinburgh: J. Johnstone. 1845. 

We reverence the Confession, not because possessed of any Divine authority, 
or because infallible in its statements, but because we believe it to be in accor- 
dance with the word of God, and to contain the exposition of Scriptural truth. 
It is man's word, and as such must share in the imperfections of all man's works, 
—-nor can it stand anywhere but immeasurably below the word of God; — still 
believing it to be a correct netting forth of God's mind, though in the language 
or man, — we reverence it and would give to it our most thoughtful study. 
The present exposition of it is excellent, and not less so the introductory 
essay, — the former being strictly dogmatical, the latter more of a historical 
nature. The volume is altogether a very valuable one. 

Protestant Missions in Bengal Illustrated, $c. By J. J. Weitbrecht. Second 
Edition. London : J. F. Shaw, 1844. 

We have already noticed and commended this excellent work. We shall 
not enlarge anew on it We would rather take the opportunity of giving some 
corrections of the work stated in the Overland Summary of the Christian 
Spectator. 

" In opening a brief sketch of the commencement and progress of our Mis- 
sions, Mr Weitbrecht justly styles Dr Carey 'the first Missionary in Bengal,' 
and * a man of great talents aud apostolic ffeai.' The precedence of Dr Carey, 
however, is not strictly one of time. . .Not only had Kierander and others ap- 
peared as Missionaries in Bengal before him, though without any result — but 
his own first colleague, Dr Thomas, had previously visited the country, and 
won the attention of several natives to the Gospel, and of Ramboshoo in par- 
ticular, the author of the first Christian hymn composed in the Bengalee lan- 
guage and for a Bengalee tune, though never himself a Christian. Moreover, 
the first convert in Bengal who broke the chain of caste, the excellent Krishna 
Pal, was the fruit of Dr Thomas's humanity and godly conversation. His arm 
had been injured by a fall, and whilst Dr Thomas afforded him surgical aid, he 
also recommended the balm of the gospel to his soul, and by the blessing of 
God, with success. Yet Dr Carey may justly be styled the first Missionary 
iu Bengal, because of the early date of his arrival, combined with the magni- 
tude of his achievements, and the impression made upon the Christian church 
by his example. From want of opportunity of reference, Mr Weitbrecht un- 
derrates the translations of Dr Carey. The truth is, he completed the entire 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament in seven of the principal languages 
of India, namely, the parent Sungskrit, the Bengalee, the Hi n dee, the Ooriva, 
the Mahratta, the Sikh or Punjabee, and the Assamese; and his colleague, Dr 
Marshman, added the entire Scriptures in Chinese. In addition, the New 
Testament was completed by Dr Carey in twenty-two languages more, — the 
Telinga, Kunkun, Pushtoo or Affghan, Moultanee, Goojooratee, Kashmere, 
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Bikaneer, Nipalese, Bhugelkund, Marwar, Kurnata, Harotee, Kanooj, Jam- 
hoo, Magudh, Oojein, Bbutneer, Munipooree, Khasee, Shreenugnr, Palpa,and 
Bruj. He also finished the Pentateuch and historical books in Pushtoo and 
Kasbmere. In a few other languages, such as Koshul, the Sind, the Beloo- 
chee, the Maldivain, &c, Dr Carey translated and printed one or more Gospels: 
and he superintended the printing of the translations of others in Burmese, 
Malay, Singhalese, Tamu), Hindoostanee by Marty n; Hindee, and Kythee 
Hindee by Chamberlain, &c. Indeed such a work was never before accom- 
plished by man; and it will remain a perpetual wonder to all time. 

M Respecting the results of missionary exertion by Protestants, Mr Weit- 
brecbt observes, ' It has been calculated that the number of converts in Bengal 
and the north-western provinces, in connection with the various Protestant 
missions, amount to about fifteen thousand;' but he gives no particulars. The 
term 'converts,' we imagine, must here be taken in the loosest sense, as com- 
prehending not only those who appear to be Christians indeed, but also the 
children and other relatives, and inquirers, who adhere to them, and are no 
< longer heathen, but Christians at least in name. And even then, we fear, the 
estimate must be considered excessive. By the statistical table which we bor- 
rowed from the Christian Intelligencer last week, it appears that the converts, 
taking the word loosely as above, connected with the Church of England 
Missions, amount to 6156. From the statements made at the Association of 
Baptist Churches in Bengal, lately held at Serampore, we understand that 
there] are somewhat less than 700 native converts at present in communion 
with them; which, according tb our experience, would give a Christian com- 
munity of about 2500; and, at the stations of the same denomination in the 
Upper Provinces, we apprehend there will not be more than 200 to be added; 
whilst iu the Baptist Missions in Orissa there may be about 500: so that the 
total|for the Missions of the Baptist denomination in Bengal and the Upper 
Provinces will be about 3200. In the Missions of the London Missionary 
Society, there were about 250 native communicants at the close of 1843. 
Suppose them to be increased to 280 now, and their congregations will amount 
to about 1200. For all the other Protestant Missions in the country, it will 
be a large calculation to allow 1000 converts more; and the sum will appear 
thus:— 

Church of England Missions, . >. . . 6156 

Baptist Missions, '.-..• • • • 3200 

London Missionary Society's Missions, . . 1200 

Presbyterian and other Protestant Missions, . . 1000 

11,556 
u Well might Mr Weitbrecht say, even of his larger number, that it forms 
a small band indeed, (if purged of the refuse, how very small!) when we com- 
pare it with the masses of heathen among whom they are dispersed; for the 
Presidencies of Bengal and Agra alone contain some eighty millions of inha- 
bitants. Yet there are many grounds of encouragement. For instance, the 
older Missions of the south of India cannot be said to have enjoyed a more 
numerous or more efficient agency than those of the north. On the contrary, 
in the earlier periods of their history the Missionaries there were very few 
indeed. But now, it can be said of the one district of Tinnevelly, that, among 
a population of one million Hindoos, about fifteen thousand native Christians 
are found in connexion with the Church Missionary Society, the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel, and the London Missionary Society. This met alone 
will show what it is reasonable to hope from our own small beginnings. The 
Southern Mission began in Tranquebar, under the auspices of the king of 
Denmark in 1705 ; but their eminent prosperity belongs to the last twenty 
years." 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

At home there are some cheering: symptoms of life from the Spirit of God. 
In general indeed matters remain much as "hitherto. Our fields are parched. 
We look out earnestly for rain. Yet on some spots the shower seems begin- 
ning to fall. We hear of occasional conversions in different parts, — bat the 
only two places where the rain can be said to be falling in abundance, are 
Knapdale and Teviotdale. We had heard of the former some time ago, but 
could learn few particulars. On the evening of Tuesday, however, the 27th 
May, after the report upon the state of religion had been given in, Mr M'Bride 
of Kothsay gave a most interesting narrative of that remarkable awakening. 
He mentioned that in the latter end of autumn and the beginning of last win* 
ter, he had made a tour of the Western Highlands and Islands, which occupied 
him about nine weeks, during which time he embraced every opportunity of 
preaching to the people in the various places he visited, and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the happy results of former revivals, and in some places a deeper 
interest awakened in the cause of religion, than he had ever witnessed before. 
Among the places he had visited were Skye, Uist, Mull, and Morven, in which 
be was attended bv another, Dr M'Lean of Tobermory; and Isla, Jura, and 
Knapdale, in which he was alone. In the latter place, particularly, which he 
visited, there had been a most remarkable and unexpected awakening; and on 
his return home to his own parish, he had obtained the consent of his beloved 
congregation, when they heard what had taken place, to repeat his visits to 
that district, which he had done accordingly almost every week since up till 
now. He was happy to say, that the impression which bad been produced at 
the beginning had continued up to the present time. He believed that he had 
not paid a single visit without knowing that some one or more individuals had 
been awakened during that time. Every time he went he heard of new cases, 
and those frequently such as he least expected; some of those who scoffed at 
the beginning, were themselves before long made subjects of the work, and 
were so at this moment. The number altogether who had been brought 
under serious impressions might be between two and three hundred, and some 
of these had been brought to peace and comfort in believing in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He was happy to observe, that so far as he knew there had been 
nothing like withering in any of the cases, — no going back, but, on the con- 
trary, in respect to some of them which he had regarded as doubtful for a sea- 
son, he had afterwards had the satisfaction of knowing that the impressions 
had deepened rather than otherwise, and the suspicions which he had at first 
entertained had been entirely removed. With respect to the character of the 
work, he admitted that it had been accompanied with outcries and bodily agi- 
tation, but remarked that these did not form by any means its leading 
features. There was weeping, however, to an extent which he had never 
witnessed before; and he honestly confessed that he had never before imagin- 
ed that any individual was capable of weeping to the extent which he had re- 
cently witnessed, — that any one could continue either to weep so long, or to 
shed tears in such abundance. The cause of this weeping they readily acknow- 
ledged to be sin, although they were not more distinguished sinners than their 
neighbours. He was happy to state also, that since the change the characters 
of many of them were emerging beautifully. There was a humbleness, a self- 
abasement, a sense of personal wortblessness, a love of the Saviour, and a de- 
votedness to the glory of God, which it was delightful to witness. It was 
with much satisfaction also that he stated that, in regard to the truth, the peo- 
ple were altogether free from extravagance; they had been mercifully pre- 
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Tented from being led away to views of the troth that might he considered 
contrary to the glorious Standards of the Church. With regard to the means 
used by him in this work, he observed that the only means he had used was 
that of openly preaching the gospel, — he had used no special means whatever. 
He had never called the people out from the rest, and seldom spoken with 
them in private, or taken any notioe of the particular circumstances of the 
work at all. In his addresses he certainly did his best to warn them to flee 
from the wrath to come, though in this respect he was sensible of much short- 
coming, for he felt that if he and his brethren would successfully arouse the 
sinner, they would require to be anointed anew with the Holy Ghost, so that 
they might have a tongue of fire in their mouths to express to the sinner the 
danger under which he lies, and his indispensable need of a Saviour. But he 
did address the people on this topic to the utmost of his power; and he also 
took care distinctly to warn them that it was not enough that they were 
awakened to a sense of their danger, and that, besides being awakened, it was 
necessary that they should be born again, — that they should undergo a change 
not less than that of a new creation into the image of God, that so they might 
be brought by the saving influence of the Spirit of God to adopt Christas free- 
ly offered to them in the gospel. This was the manner in which he had ad- 
dressed them; and be had reason to believe that these were the doctrjnes which 
the people had embraced. He did not wish to be understood, however, as 
saying that all the people in the district to which he had referred, or 
even a great majority of them, had been either awakened or converted. 
On the contrary, there were still many una wakened and hardened sinners; and 
the people to whom he had referred formed only a sprinkling of the vast 
amount of population, except in one district, where there was hardly a single 
family in which two or three were not awakened, and so deeply impressed, 
that it reminded him of what he had read of the awakening long ago at Stew- 
arton. He begged farther to state as a remarkable fact, that the young men, 
when they became convinced of sin, were fully as much agitated as the females. 
What might be the result of this work he could not say; it was in the hand of 
God, to whom the whole glory was due. From what he had read in the word 
of God, he was quite prepared to admit that there might be a falling away 
among those who had been awakened. But hitherto, every thing of this na- 
ture had been prevented during the whole of last winter, dowu to the present 
time. He confessed he felt highly encouraged by the work so far as it had 
gone ; and he might mention for the encouragement of his brethren whose 
hearts were failing them for want of success, that he had waited long to see 
such a manifestation of Divine power in connection with the preaching of the 
gospeL He regarded what had now occurred, however, as a token of encour- 
agement, and as an evidence that the Lord had not forsaken them, — that he 
was willing to be sought after, and waited to be gracious. 

As to the awakening in the latter district, we believe that it has been no 
less interesting and deep, though perhaps not so extensive. Many spots in 
Teviotdale, from Jedburgh downwards, have received the droppings from on 
high. Many most remarkable cases of conversion have occurred, and some 
are still frequently though not daily adding to the Church. The Holy Spirit 
is still putting forth his power in quickening the dead and giving testimony te 
the word of his grace. 

The General Assembly has appointed Thursday, the 1 7th of July, as a day 
of humiliation and prayer. We trust that it may prove a time of blessing to 
the Church. 

The overture anent a union for prayer has been handed over to the Com- 
mittee on the Btate of religion. We trust that they will be able to make an 
early arrangement as to this, for if it is to be at all, it ought to be made known 
as soon as possible. We believe that the month of October would be generally 
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found the most suitable. And should the Committee recommend another 
period like the former which the Church enjoyed, we hope their calls will be 
cordially and unanimously responded to by all the praying people of the land. 
It would be well if such a proposal were made widely known on the Conti- 
nent, that the people of God in France, Germany, and Switzerland, may unite 
with us, as well as the churches in more distant lands. 
We append the Report of the Committee. 

" After the rising of the last Assembly your Committee lost no time in for- 
warding copies of the report adopted by the Assembly, to all the ministers of 
the church. And from the returns received, a second report, of considerable 
length and fulness, on the various topics brought under the attention of your 
Committee, was prepared and submitted to the Commission in August. And 
on being approved, copies of this second report were, in terms of the Assem- 
bly's deliverance, addressed to the different ministers. The consent of the 
Commission was also obtained for allowing it to be put into circulation among 
the members of the Church, and an impression of 5000 copies was in this way 
thrown off and disposed of. 

"It was not intended that returns should be made to this second reports 
but rather that it should serve as an address, and as a general exposition of 
matters affecting the state of religiou, — it being left to Presbyteries and to the 
Committee itself to bring before the Assembly such parts of these, or such 
other matters, as might seem most pressing and important. Several Presby- 
terial returns, and a number of private letters, were nevertheless received, ail 
manifesting a deep interest in the subject, and some of them containing va- 
rious suggestions. 

" Your Committee have recently had several meetings, as well as confer- 
ences, with many of the brethren, and they think it due to state, as the re- 
sult of all their communications and deliberations, that they are still deeply 
impressed with the low state of religion, generally over the country, aud also 
with the shortcomings of the Free Church in this matter. They do not mean 
that religion is in a lower state now than it was some years ago, but that it 
is low when compared with the expectations of many, and with the special 
circumstances of the Free Church. They are prepared to acknowledge with 
solemn and devout gratitude, an increased measure of attention to the things 
of God, and even special manifestations of Divine power in particular places. 
But this has scarcely done more than to render observable the general dead- 
ness which prevails as regards vital godliness; and this at the very time that 
the church is in so many ways reminded of the rich sovereignty of Divine 
grace. It seems to your Committee as if God were saying anew, ' O, thou 
that art named the house of Jacob, is the Spirit of the Lord straitened, — are 
these his doings, — do not I do good to him that walketh uprightly?' Micah ii. 7. 
" Your Committee are not prepared to report on all the ends which the 
wise Disposer of events may have in view in permitting this state of things; 
and as little are they prepared to report on all the means proper to be em* 
ployed; but deprecating as they do the sitting down satisfied in this unsatis- 
factory condition, they venture respectfully to suggest to the consideration of 
the Assembly the following means, as fitted so far to deepen impressious al- 
ready made, and generally to promote a revival of practical godliness:— 

" 1. And they would first submit what concerns ministers themselves. It 
may be laid down, at least as a general rule, that when God is about specially 
to revive his own work, he begins with those who are to be the instruments 
of awakening others. And the experience of last year sufficiently proves, 
that ministers have yet much to do in searching out causes of hindrance which 
concern themselves, and in stirring one another up to exercises and duties 
which are apt to be ueglected. The solemn exercises of last Assembly, and 
the Presbyterial conferences which followed, Jed many of the brethren to 
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confess their faults one to another, to pray ranch together, and to ask counsel 
one of another respecting the things of God. 

M 2. It has, however, been fonnd, that these conferences are apt either to 
become irregular, and so to be gradually discontinued, or to degenerate into 
exercises merely intellectual; and your Committee would therefore recom- 
mend, that the Assembly should lay down certain rules on the subject. They 
would suggest that Presbyteries should be instructed to hold conferences on 
the state of religion within their bounds, at each ordinary meeting 1 . In large 
towns it has been found convenient to hold such conferences on some other 
day rather than that on which the Presbytery meets. And wherever this is 
found to be convenient, it ought to be allowed, merely requiring each Pres- 
bytery, all over the church, to hold a conference on the state of religion with- 
in their bounds, at least in connection with each ordinary meeting. It would, 
in the opinion of your Committee, add to the efficiency of such meetiugs, if 
some member were in each case to introduce the particular subject of confer- 
ence by a prepared statement, and if the subjects introduced were mainly to 
turn on matters practically connected with the state of religion, — such, for 
example, as concern the condition of a minister's own mind, — his faith and 
prayerfulness as regards his ministerial work,— everything proper to effective 
preaching, — pastoral dnties, — the moral and spiritual condition of congrega- 
tions, — and matters of sessional duty. Presbyterial conferences on such sub- 
jects as these conld scarcely fail to be useful, and they might in many cases 
lead to the revival of practical godliness. 

"II. But your Committee would next suggest the importance of getting 
kirk-sessions to engage in periodical meetings of a Bimilar description. Mat- 
ters of discipline, — the proper admission of sponsors to baptism, and of com- 
municants to the Lords table,— the setting up and conducting . of prayer- 
meetings,— Sabbath-school teaching, — and the employment of special means 
for the evangelisation of the ignorant and irreligious, — would be among the 
subjects proper to such conferences. But what would tend greatly to render 
such meetings regular and effective, would be their reporting from time to 
time to the Presbyterial meetings. This has been found to be of great use for 
raising the state of discipline and the fences which surround sealing ordi- 
nances. In some cases, sessions report their resolutions, and, it may be, also 
their experience iu carrying these into effect. This leads other sessions to 
make similar attempts; and thus matters are ripened for the adoption of ge- 
neral rules, which would scarcely have been otherwise practicable. More- 
over, the receiving of such reports, and deliberating upon them, tend in no 
small degree to connect Presbyterial conferences directly with existing cir- 
cumstances. As such movements might in this way begin with kirk-sessions, 
it would be the duty of Presbyteries still more to originate such measures in 
kirk-sessions, and to superintend all their operations. 

"Your Committee point to such means as these, under the solemn convic- 
tion that there is yet much to be done in raising the standard of church- 
fellowship, and that, unless it be done, we cannot warrantably expect the be- 
stowal of any enlarged measure of Divine power. It is said, perhaps morally 
as well as prophetically, concerning the appearance of Christ, ' Who may 
abide the day of his coming? and who shall stand when he appeareth? for be 
is like a refiner's fire, and like fuller's soap. And he shall sit as a refiner and 
purifier of silver; and he shall purify the sons of Levi, and purge them as gold 
and silver, that they may offer unto the Lord an offering in righteousness. 
Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant unto the Lord, as 
in the days of old, and as in former years.' Mai. iii. 2—4. 

" III. Your Committee are next, — after such means as these, — impressed 
with the importance of special and greatly enlarged organisation for carrying 
^he truths of the gospel into every dwelling. They cannot otherwise 
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judge in this matter, than that it is the duty of as many as know Christ 
to commend him to others— of as many as are His to serve Him in this 
very work; all who know the Lord saying every man to his neighbour, and 
every man to his brother — ' know ye the Lord;' and that this should take 
place in an orderly and approved manner. 19 

" Your Committee take it also for granted, that the necessities of the present 
time, and the position fend circumstances of the Free Church, are such as sig- 
nificantly to call upon her collectively, and her members individually, to en- 
gage in this task. It is impossible that any reflecting observer can give. his 
attention, first to the condition of large towns, and then to the state of very 
many villages, — manufacturing, mining, and even agricultural; and, lastly, to 
large districts, both in the Highlands and Lowlands, which have not yet been 
undertaken, and not to see cause for concluding, that the harvest is truly 
great, and the ordinary labourers comparatively raw. And may not the very 
inadequacy of these be designed to force us into the employment of other 
agents whom the Lord will be pleased to help, and who are sinfully allowed 
to stand all the day idle? 

" And without presuming to lay down rules, or to prescribe duties proper 
to different classes, yonr Committee would submit, that Kirk- Sessions having 
a regard to their own local wants, and the means of supplying these, ought to 
deliberate on the subject, and to lay before their Presbyteries or Presbyterial 
conferences, whatever may occur, and that the latter ought to consult and ad- 
vise in the particular circumstances of each case; and that they ought of them- 
selves to consider the subject, and to adopt means for organizing in each con- 
gregation such available helps as the circumstances afford and require. It is 
a great and important truth, that the very bestowal of the Spirit on the 
Church was mainly to qualify for the conversion of the world. And unless 
the Church, as such, will fully set her face to this work, she will scarcely be 
warranted to expect the power so designed. 

"IV. But while yoar Committee would thus look first and mainly to these 
local springs of reviving power, they are satisfied that in the present condition 
of the Church, something more direct and stirring is required. Last year, de- 
putations were sent forth for the purpose of quickening congregations, and of 
breaking up portions of fallow ground. It is believed that real good was in 
many cases done by these deputations. But the arrangements had to be hast- 
ily made, the time spent by the different Commissioners in their several locali- 
ties was necessarily short, and altogether your Committee regard the attempt 
made as little more than an experiment. 

" They are, however, satisfied that the principles upon which it proceeded 
are sound. They are persuaded that the gifts severally bestowed on different 
individuals were meant for the general well-being of the Church. They are 
of opinion that an interchange of labourers, if properly conducted, is fitted to 
disturb the growing slumber of congregations, whose instructions have, for a 
long period, been received only according to a particular manner, however ex- 
cellent that manner may be. And they are the more confirmed in this, by re- 
calling to mind the early practice of the Church of Scotland, — the practice by 
which she grew into strength, and promoted the circulation of living power 
over large districts; this was by the employment of special commissioners. 

" It has, nevertheless, been thought wise to propose a less cumbrous arrange- 
ment than that to which last year's experiment pointed, and to leave the work- 
ing out of it very much in the hands of ministers themselves. 

" Looking first to the country as a whole, your Committee found it conven- 
ient to conceive of it as divisible into three districts,— the Highlands, or Gaelic 
portion of the country,— large towns, — and the Lowlands out of large towns. 
" Respecting the first of these, it was suggested that means proper to the 
circumstances had been devised, or were specially under the care of another 
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Committee better able to judge of their fit u ess; and in deference to this sug- 
gestion, your Committee have wholly omitted going into any consideration 
of the Highlands, under this particular head. 

" Then, as regards large towns, it was suggested, that in order to reaeh their 
dead masses, it was necessary aud desirable, at the earliest possible period, to 
devise very special and efficient means. One of the plans suggested was, to 
set apart, and employ in this department, a few men particularly qualified for 
evangelistic labours, and who should pass from town to town after temporary 
service.- Your Committee were deeply impressed with the importance of the 
object, but they scarcely felt themselves at liberty to pronounce upon any spe- 
cific plan. The circumstances are so special, that they very much desiderate, 
on a question of this kind, the opinions of such Presbyteries as those of Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, and Perth, in all of which there are the 
means of judging, and, in several of them, there are also experiments now go- 
ing on. 

"Your Committee would therefore now confine their remarks mainly, 
though not exclusively, to the third and only remaining division of the church, 
namely, that in which English is spoken, and exclusive of large towns; and 
to brethren in such localities, they would earnestly recommend the experi- 
ment of changing one with another. Let one minister exchange with some 
other, in whose conduct he has the fullest confidence. L,et these severally 
preach from day to day in differeut places, not very distant from one another, 
and let them visit such villages or hamlets as may be least accessible to the 
minister of the congregation. If such exchanges were to take place daring a 
period of from two to lour weeks, it is believed that great good might be done, 
and the feelings and convenience of the parties would, in this way, be folly 
consulted. It may be well, however, to add, that ministers usually living at 
some distance from one another would, in most cases, be best fitted for ex- 
changing. And as arrangements may in some cases be necessary, your Com- 
mittee would submit, that the whole of this subject be recommended to the 
care of Presbyteries. If any considerable number of the brethren will but 
make the experiment, and if they will together report the result, your Com- 
mittee are persuaded, that other and more general measures might be after- 
wards very safely proceeded with. Nor can they pass from this subject, with- 
out submitting, as an important consideration, that in a Presbyterian church, 
ministers ought not to regard themselves as severally the property of particu- 
lar congregations, but rather as being together the servants of one common 
Master, whose the whole Church is, and for whose interest they are, in some 
measure, bound to care. 

" But your Committee, while mainly trusting to these voluntary exchanges 
among the brethren, would also recommend to employ, iu particular districts, 
still very much in an unbroken state, a few men specially qualified for evan- 
gelistic labour. There are of the brethren who possess talents of this kind 
greatly superior to those generally enjoyed, and there are districts in which 
the temporary labours of such men are almost necessary to the successful 
plauting of congregations. John the Baptist went before Christ to prepare his 
way, and he was as a voice crying in the wilderness, and vast multitudes flock- 
ed after him. Should this matter be remitted to any Committee which may ' 
be appointed, it is believed that a few men of the necessary qualifications 
might be found, and that a beginning might be made this very summer. 

" V. But there is yet another subject to which your Committee would very 
.briefly refer before concluding. Among the hindrances offered to the spread 
of the gospel, and the spiritual attainments of the church, perhaps no one is 
greater than that of inebriety; and yet no special means have yet been adopt- 
ed to stay the evil. Those who are beyond the pale of all churches have this 
as one of their greatest hindrances. In many cases they want clothes to at' 
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tend the house of God. They are often in such a state on the Saturday night 
and the morning of the Lord's day, as to be unfit for engaging in worship. 
And in very many oases the Lord's day itself is spent in haunts of dissipation. 
Church-members are not so separated from the world as to be safe from infec- 
tion. Some of them are, from time to time, falling into the snare. Some who 
remain unchallenged do, nevertheless, indulge in dram-drinking, and in usages 
the necessary tendency of which is to lead others into similar habits; and there 
are customs, as is believed, associated even with certain religious ordinances, 
which have a similar tendency, or which are, at least, very inconsistent with 
the solemnities to which they are attached. In any circumstances of the 
church, a matter so important as this would demand attention and warrant in- 
quiry, but the very position of the Free Church seems to lay upon her this 
duty. If she would fully engage in her Master's work, this stumbling-block 
ought to be removed,— if she would warn her own people, and especially the 
young, she ought to lift up a special testimony against this prevailing evil,— 
if she would raise the standard of her own communion, and the exercise of her 
own discipline, it is due first to warn, — if she would keep her own garments 
clean, it is at least desirable that all unnecessary indulgence in the use of in* 
toxi eating liquors be so removed as to be no longer associated with religious 
observances. And your Committee are further of opinion that some testimony 
against this great evil is due to the expectations which many entertain con- 
cerning the Free Church. She is as a city set upon a hill, and some testimony 
on her part as regards this great evil is due to society, and is, your Committee 
believe, expected. What, therefore, your Committee would propose, is, first, 
that the Assembly would be pleased to warn the church against the prevalence 
of habits of iutoxication ; secondly, that the Assembly would dissuade from all 
drinking usages, particularly if associated with religious ordinances; thitdly, 
that they would instruct all the ministers of the church to preach on this sub- 
ject on some early and convenient day ; fourthly, that they would require of 
Kirk-Sessions to be observant of irregularities of this kind occurring among 
church members, and to deal with persons falling iuto these; and, finally, that 
Presbyteries should be instructed to report on causes of drunkenness, and par- 
ticularly on local usages tending to foster habits of intoxication. 

" In concluding this report, your Committee are far from supposing that 
such means as those recommended shall of themselves, and as matters of ob- 
servance, reach the root of the evil. They believe that the church has not yet 
attained to a sufficient sense of her own shortcomings, and that her very cir- 
cumstances are in themselves fitted to prove a snare. They are also of opinion 
that she is greatly wanting in the spirit of prayer, — that ministers themselves, 
when compared with the men most honoured Of God in former times, scarcely 
know, as a body, what prayer is. And they are, moreover, of opinion, that it 
becomes the church very fully to own the free sovereignty of God, and to wait 
upon him in his own time and way. Still it is the duty of the church to put 
away all knowu sin, also to ask counsel of God, aud to inquire one with an- 
other as regards duty. And if the church will but thus engage, she has many 
promises on which to lay hold, aud the almost uninterrupted experience of past 
time to encourage her hopes." 

Tub Continent. — The religions movements abroad seem still to proceed. 
The work is God's, not men's. Would that Christians in Britain would bestir 
themselves aud come to the help of the Lord against the mighty. Instead of 
extracting at any length upon this subject, we refer our readers to the speeches 
of Monod, Kuntze, Koussel, and Merle D'Aubigne, both in the General As- 
sembly, and at different meetings upon this subject. We would rather extract 
a passage from a letter which appeared lately in the " Witness" upon the pre- 
sent state of the Continent with reference to the Jesuits: — 

" Jesuitism is the same system that it always was, — as fiercely persecuting, as 
opposed to aNiuivil freedom, as restless, and turbulent, and intriguing, as ready 
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to employ the most desperate methods to accomplish its purposes. The im- 
mediate cause, however, of the recent conflict with the Jesuits io France was 
their determined attempt, through the instrumentality of the bishops, to get 
the education of the country into their own hands. That, indeed, has always 
been a principal part of their system. ' The Jesuits,/ the reformers of educa- 
tion/ sayB Sir James Mackintosh, ' sought to engross it, as well as to stop it, 
at their own point/ The French University has always resisted their en- 
croachments, and maintained its independence. It had been the asylum of 
science; but the Jesuits had always been the inveterate enemies of that inde- 
pendence of mind which is indispensable to success in the highest walks of 
study. Hence, while they have displayed extraordinary .political talents, and 
have had many names distinguished by literary ability, their system has never 

5iven birth to great men and eminent philosophers. ' The Jesuits,' says Sir 
ames, * had not the leisure or liberty necessary for works of genius, or even 
for discoveries in science, to say nothing of original speculations in philosophy, 
which are interdicted by implicit faith. The great Society which covered the 
world for 200 years, has no names which can be opposed to those of Pascal and 
Racine, produced by the single community of Port Royal, which was in a state 
of persecution during the greater part of its short existence.' To have surren- 
dered the University of France into their hands, would have been, to deliver 
up the choicest and most influential minds to a deplorable moral and intellec- 
tual despotism. But neither the university, nor the government, nor the na- 
tion, were prepared for this ; and hence the conflict that has arisen. The 
ablest men in France have taken part in the fray. The Jesuitical system, as 
it is developed in the present day, has been fully exposed. Mot a doubt has 
been left that its character was unchanged ; and the French nation have been 
astonished at the discoveries that have been made of its principles and its power, 
— of its extensive organization, its astounding audacity, its deep and dark ma- 
chinations. The unbridled fury of the attacks made by the bishops and clergy, 
the supporters of the Jesuits, — upon the government and the university, have 
increased the alarm and disgust. The pride of the nation has been roused; 
and the result of all is, that the Chamber of Deputies, by a large majority, 
have resolved that it should be left to the government to put in force the ex- 
isting laws for the expulsion of the Jesuits. 

•* It is interesting, in reading the recent articles in the French newspapers, 
and speeches in the Chambers, to mark the grounds on which all parties, 
a very small one excepted, agree in condemning the Jesuits. They are 
the very grounds on which, in former times, they were so often expelled 
from the countries in which they established themselves, and which 
now render them objects of just alarm to every nation among whom 
they enter. ' The principal charge,' says the Siecle, * that is brought 
against Jesuitism is, that it subordinates the duty of the citizen to the 
religious obligation, — the law' of the country to a stranger authority, — the 
State to the Church, — France to Rome.' Again, let us hear the words of M. 
Dupin, one of their opponents in the recent debate, * What is the oath which 
the Jesuits take ? You, gentlemen, render an oath to the king and to the laws 
of the realm. The Jesuit promises absolute obedience; he will be in the 
hands of his superior as a stick in the hands of a blind man. He will be still 
more ; he will be like a dead man as respects his individuality, Perinde tic 
cadaver. The Society of Jesus has a character essentially political I ap- 
peal to the examination made of tr^eir constitution when the magistracy num- 
bered so many illustrious men and great citizens. The magistracy then pro- 
nounced, — The institution of the Jesuits is contrary to the natural order; 
popes as well as sovereigns were sometimes subjected by them; under a mask 
of religion, they introduced themselves into the political body; by their inces- 
sant activity, — by the use of all methods, whether direct or indirect, — they 
tend towards, and arrive at, an absolute independency. In effect, the Jesuits 
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only demand one thing. Leave us at liberty to do whatsoever we please,— • 
(JLaissez nous tout fairs.)' Again, ' The Jesuits have been manifest by that 
turbulence which is habitual to them. * * * To-day, as in former times, 
the restoration of the Jesuits is a public pest. Let us honour the clergy, but 
let us demand the retrenchment or those eccentricities which have only caused 
the destruction of those who have had the weakness to tolerate them. 9 It is, 
however, a remarkable and most significant fact, that the very men who so 
strongly condemn the operations of the Jesuits in France, as strongly approve 
of their missionary operations • in foreign countries. ' It is proper,' says this 
same M. Dupin, * to render this justice to the foreign missionaries^ that their 
conduct has often been very useful to our diplomacy. They have often been 
found as good Frenchmen abroad, as they have shown themselves bad citizens 
at home. 9 This is an important admission, and ought not to be forgotten. 
The Jesuits are intolerable pests in France, but their missionaries, who are 
establishing themselves in our country, and in all our colonies, and swarming 
all over the East, are the most loyal and patriotic Frenchmen abroad. They 
are promoting the views of the French diplomatists — they are preparing the 
way for French domination* 

" I have dwelt at some length on the development of Jesuitism in France, 
because there are several yery important lessons which it is calculated to teach, 
as regards the influence which the system is exerting in other countries. The 
first remark, then, that I make is, that in those , recent conflicts which have 
agitated the whole kingdom, it was not the Jesuits who were the most promi- 
nent and ostensible actors, but the bishops and the other orders of priests, who 
were acting under the influence and direction of the Jesuits. Moreover, while 
accounts considerably vary in regard to the actual number of French Jesuits, 
all acknowledge that it bears a very small proportion to that of the regular 
acknowledged priests, who, to the amount of 40,000, cover the land ; and yet, 
at the end of the conflict, not the government only, but the chambers, the 
university, and the whole nation, unite in ascribing all the turmoil and agita- 
tion to the influence of the disciples of Loyola, and have declared that there 
can be no security till tbey are expelled. Now, this is just akin to what is at 
present going on in all parts of the world. Bishops, and priests, and distin- 
guished laymen, are the ostensible actors, the assailants of the religions liber- 
ties, and, m general, of the political ones also, of the nations ; but it is the 
Jesuits who furnish the secret and powerful spring that produces all these 
movements. 

" Again, the result of the persevering attempts of Louis Philippe and his 
government to conciliate the Romish priesthood, demonstrates that they will 
be satisfied with no concession that does not allow them absolute independence 
and entire ascendancy. The government tolerated the Jesuits, though living 
in France contrary to the laws, — nay, it encouraged them, — it favoured all 
their missions, — it discountenanced the Protestants for their sakes ; but at 
length they demand that the education of the country shall be committed en- 
tirely into their hands. But the government and university oppose;— at 
once all former favours are utterly forgotten, and France becomes the arena of* 
a furious conflict. Thus will it be with Sir Robert Peel's concessions. Ani- 
mated with fresh hope, the Jesuits will begin to press forward with redoubled 
vigour towards entire and universal ascendancy. And the reason of this is 
manifest; for, as it is the ultra-montane party who are the agitators, that«par- 
ty, of which the Jesuits constitute the very heart and soul, and who maintain 

* Of bo much importance are the services of the Jesuits to the French Govern- 
ment, that even after all that has happened, it is very doubtful whether the resolu- 
tion of the Chamber for their expulsion will be, or was ever intended to be, carried 
into execution. 
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the supremacy of the pope in temporal as well as in spiritual things, — a go- 
vernment, resolved, by concessions such as those of Sir Robert Peel, to put an 
end to agitation, from a kind of necessity enters into an alliance with these, 
and thus increases their influence, and places them in a more favourable posi- 
tion for accomplishing their objects. » 

" During the recent agitation in France, it has further been made manifest 
what important service science and philosophy may perform in the battle that 
is to be fought with Jesuitism. It has evidently beeu the science of the coun- 
try, as embodied in the university, that has broken the spell, and delivered the 
people from the thraldom of Jesuitism. Science and Jesuitism are antagonist 
powers. In order to the advancement of science, it is necessary there should 
be that intellectual freedom and independence which it is the object and tend- 
ency of Jesuitism utterly to annihilate. But Protestantism and science are 
natural allies, and ought not to be severed, much less to be placed in hostility 
the one to the other. The book of nature, which it is the noble object of the 
scientific man to expound, and the book of revelation, which it is the duty of 
the Protestant pastor to explain, have the same great and glorious author, — 
the God of truth ; and therefore, when rightly and humbly interpreted, can- 
not give forth opposite utterances. Both volumes, moreover, were unfolded, 
that men might diligently study them ; and both, when rightly explored, lead 
the minds of men upwards to their great Author. In the coming conflict with 
Popery, it will be of the last importance that the Protestants show no jeal- 
ousy of philosophy, rightly so called, but rather encourage the cultivation of 
it, and that they possess, among the champions for the truth,some men, at 
least, who can wield those weapons which a true, and not a spurious, philoso- 
phy can furnish. 

" There are one or two other inferences of great importance to be drawn from 
what has been going on in France. There can be no doubt whatever that the 
obedience of the Jesuits to their Superior is all over the earth most entire and 
unreserved, — that their discipline is so perfect as to be almost without a pa- 
rallel, — that all their proceedings are made knowii to their superior at Rome 
with a minuteness and accuracy that are most wonderful, — and that nothing 
for any length of time continues to be done in opposition to his will, by any 
portion of that far-extended and widely-ramified body over which he bears 
sway. The consequence of this is, that we must trace all the general pro- 
ceedings and the policy of the body to their general, fully assured that if they 
were not first suggested by him, they at least have met with his cordial appro- 
i bation. The Jesuit-General of Rome, then, has been labouring, through the 
Jesuits in France, to subvert their Gallican liberties, and to alienate his sub- 
jects from Louis Philippe, and to incline them to restore the Duke of Bordeaux, 
— has been approving of those works, full of maxims subversive of all truth 
and all morality, which are published by the body at Lyous, — has been giving 
the impulse to those secret societies which are sworn to persecute to the death 
all the enemies of humanity. But the Jesuit-General at Rome, who directs 
the proceedings of the Jesuits in France, directs them also, and, without doubt, 
upon the very same principles, in every other part of the world, — in the whole 
of our own empire, as well as in other places. 

" Or, by a somewhat different process, we may arrive at the same general con- 
clusion. Lyons is the stronghold of Jesuitism in France. It is there that the 
pernicious books of the Jesuits, reviving the dangerous doctrines of other 
times, are published. It is there that one of the Jesuit-Generals resides. Bo- 
nad, the archbishop of Lyons, is the individual who has especially fought the 
battle of the Jesuits, and of the whole ultra-montane party, against the govern- 
ment and the French Chambers, and has met the most cordial support of the 
pope. But Lyons is also the seat of the great Society which is sending forth 
its Jesuit priests to all parts of the world. The nature of the Jesuitism of 
Scotland, which is supported by the funds of the Lyons Society, and of the 
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Jesuitism of Calcutta, and of all our Indian empire, aod of our North Ameri- 
can colonies, is* to be ascertained by the nature of the Jesuitism at Lyons, 
which has sent forth all their missionaries, and to which they owe at once 
their counsels and their support. Thus, then, the events which have so re- 
cently taken place in France, have a most intimate connection with the pro- 
spects of our own country, and are calculated to prepare us for the events 
which we ourselves are destined to witness. The principles and the maxims 
■of the Jesuits are fermenting in the British court,— in the British parliament, 
—in the English Church, — in our most distant colonies, — and are gradually 
preparing for a time of agitations, and convulsions, and terrible conflicts. We 
are standing on the perilous edge of battle. What we have so recently heard 
are but the first notes of a trumpet whose sound is destined to wax louder and 
louder, and to summon all the friends of true liberty and of evangelical reli- 
gion to the war." 

As to foreign missions we give the following sketch of them from the Over- 
land Summary of the Christian Spectator. — No. 34. 

Tour in Katiawar by the Rev. Messrs Glasgow and Speers. — The Rev. 
James Glasgow,. Presbyterian Missionary, Rajkot, returned on the 19th of 
March from a Missionary tour. He travelled in company with the Rev. J. H. 
Speers as far 88 Porbandar, and afterwards returned home, via Jamnagar, the 
capital otone of the most influential chiefs of the province. The distance 
travelled, including rides to a few villages off the road, amounted to between 
138 and 140 kos. He found opportunity of preaching the Word in 43 towns. 
Five others he visited for the purpose, but did not find congregations, — this 
arose from different causes, such as that in one instance it was too early in 
the morning, in another, the men were all in the fields, in a third, the people 
had fled to other villages on account of alleged heavy taxation by the Jam. 
As formal diaries of such tours are necessarily very much alike, he contents 
himself with offering a few observations. 

In those places where his brethren had published the gospel before, he did 
not think the people more disposed to receive the truth than in the first in- 
stance. As long as the truth is not impressed on the heart, so long the 
tendency of man is to dislike in proportion as it interferes with his prejudices 
and corrupt practices. If the arousing of these feelings be a step towards the 
victory over them — if the stronghold of darkness must be assailed, and the 
brunt of its hostility borne, in order to its expulsion from -the heart, — then 
such hostility, though standing in the way of immediate results, is no argu- 
ment against ultimate success. 

. 2* He found in the greater number of the villages very few who could 
read, and the greater proportion of those who could do so, read the Guja- 
rati, or, as it is commonly called, Shastri character. In Jamnagar, however, 
the demand for books was decidedly larger than he could supply, though 
even there education is in a wretched state. Extremely few villages have 
a school, and, where there is one, the general object of study is writing arith- 
metical characters on dusty boards. Reading is an ulterior study which 
a few may attain. Of the Brahmans he found very few able to read even a 
smattering of Sanskrit, and not one able to translate more than an occasional 
word. 

3. In almost all the places he found the Mussulmans more disposed than 
the Hindus to hear and converse. But he does not infer that the veil is less 
over the heart of the Mussulman Unitarian than the Hindu Polytheist. 

4. The sect who have least shadow of argument, and at the same time are 
the most bigoted and impracticable opponents, are the Jains. Those who wish 
to gloss over their system, assert that the 24 tirthankars are only names and 
avatars of God. But one Jain angrily insisted that they are in reality 24 dis- 
tinct gods (detva), 

5. In one small village he found no temple, and the people disavowed the 
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worship of any Thakurs (Lords),— the general name of idols. In another the 
patel and others, hearing other religions condemned, inquired if Swami Na- 
riyan would stand the test, and were of course answered that it possessed no 
claim to Talidity. 

6. The only argument urged against Christianity was the perpetual one, 
that Christians kill animals. They were as uniformly answered from the per- 
mission given in Scripture; and by argumenta ad hominem, drawn from the 
reading of sbloks, implying, permitting, or commanding the practice ; from their 
wearing leather, silk, &c; their ploughing the ground to obtain corn, at the 
expense of the lives of many insects, &c. 

7. In Porbandar the people seem virtually bound in covenant not to bear 
the truth. The examples of conversion that have occurred make the place an 
object of hope, and a few persons come, Nicodemus-like* to hear. Bnt to la- 
bour in patience requires a strong exercise of faith. In Nagar the chief (the 
Jam) is polite and inquisitive; ana a good opportunity was obtained, both now 
and some time since, of stating the gospel truth in bis hearing-. But heis pro- 
verbially jealous of English encroachment, and consequently there would be 
no hope of his granting a permanent settlement in the place. It is, however, 
an important locality in Missionary touring. 

8. Mr O. is disposed to believe that over the country there exists much 
practical infidelity. This impression rests of course rather on such facts as the 
indifference or even pleasure with which they hear the Brahmans assailed, 
their disregard of God, &c, than from any direct declaration. Even after the 
unity and other attributes of Ood have been expounded and admitted by the 
Hindus, they very generally put the question, — " But whom are we to obey?" 
They either feel or affect a painful indifference respecting the future state of 
the soul. The BrahmanB very generally excuse their practices by saying they 
do it for a subsistence. 

9. He may state that, in addition to the exposure of error, the themes on 
which he mainly dwelt, were the unity of God, and the incarnation and atone- 
ment of Christ " One God and one Saviour," is the sum of the creed he 
taught,— in other words, his text, though not formally, yet virtually, was, 
" There is one Ood, and one Mediator between God and man, the man Christ 
Jesus." 1 Tim. ii. 5. Of course I inculcated obedience to God's law, and the 
use of the means of grace. 

May God acknowledge this feeble effort in his service. 

Calcutta — Death of Mah£ndra Lal Basak. — We sincerely regret to an- 
nounce the removal by death of Mabendra Lal Basak, a Catechist of the Free 
Church of Scotland. He fell a sacrifice to that fearful scourge of the cholera, 
on the 7th of April, at the early and promising age of 22 years. Mahendra 
was one of the ablest, most matured, consistent and useful of the native con- 
verts connected with the Free Church Mission in Bengal. Amongst the na- 
tive converts generally, in point of natural and acquired ability, he had few if 
any equals. In the college department of the Assembly's Institution, be car- 
ried off many prizes in mathematics, and in all the higher branches of study 
he ever excelled. His spirit was peculiarly amiable and Christian. When he 
entered upon the probationary work of the ministry, he did not allow his pre- 
vious success as a student either to intoxicate or draw him from his great 
work. The language of his life was, " I am determined to know nothing 
amongst men save Jesus Christ and him crucified." ,So rare a union of natu- 
ral, acquired, and Christian excellence, has seldom been witnessed in the cha- 
racter. His end was hopeful and tranquil. How mysterious are the ways o( 
God. In one short month has this mission been deprived of two of its most 
promising Catechists; for it is scarcely a month since we recorded the death 
of Cailae. In human estimation they could ill be spared ; not so was the mind 
of God, and we can only say with our afflicted brethren, " Even so Father, for 
so it seemeth good in thy sight." 
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The death of the former catechist was, we rejoice to learn, the means of 
tbe conversion of the young man whose baptism we recently recorded. May 
the death of this excellent young- preacher be the spiritual life of many of 
those amongst whom he lived and laboured, and who loved him for his many 
virtues ; but chiefly for what the Lord had made him. — Cal. Chr. Adv. 

Society for the Propagation op the Gospel in Southern India.— Tbe 
" Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts" reports that in 
Southern India there were, on v the 31st of December 1844, 15,817 baptised 
persons, and 7433 under Christian instruction, in its missions. Of the former, 
1111 had been baptised, and 47 received from the Church of Rome, during 
the preceding half year. These are in the six districts of Tinnevelly, Tanjore, 
Madura, Vepery, St Thome, and Chittoor. 

Of Tanjore, which has been very recently visited by the Bishop of Madras, 
we thus read: — 

" The Bishop came to Tanjore full of anxiety, but left it greatly cheered 
and encouraged. A • Tanjore Christian' has long been a kind of bye- word in 
Southern India, used to designate a native whose Christianity is of the most 
questionable character. Like most popular prejudices, the imputation is in a 
considerable degree groundless and unjust. 

" That the Christians of Tanjore are not what they ought to be, and that 
we are not what we ought to be, are equally unquestionable facts ; but a very 
searching investigation into the real state of the venerable Mission, venerable 
from its intimate association with the blessed names of Schwartz and Kohloof, 
satisfied the Bishop that much, very much, may be hoped from it, if we can 
but break down that Antichrist spirit of caste. And this has been already ac- 
complished in some measure. At the ordination held here by the Bishop, up- 
wards of 400 natives partook of tbe Lord's Supper, with the Bishop and his 
presbyters, without trie slightest observance of caste distinctions. A very 
different scene had been witnessed in that fine old missionary church at for- 
mer episcopal visitations. Tbe Bishop does not, however, attach to this cir- 
cumstance more weight than it deserves. Still he views it as a triumph to a 
certain extent of the cross over heathenism. Tbe scene was a beautiful one, 
and there were Europeans present, who were affected even to tears." — 
Madras Chr: Intell. 

China— American Baptist Mission. — The missionaries thus write under 
date of 1st January 1845. " Eighteen Chinese have been baptised during the 
year 1844, upon a profession of their faith in Christ All these were received 
into the Church, after repeated and careful examinations, both private and 
public. Some of them are men of high attainments in their own literature, 
and have already proved of great usefulness to the mission. Of these eighteen 
only one, and he the least promising, has been excluded from the church, 
while all the others give evidence of holding on to their profession. We now 
have between twenty and thirty cases of interesting inquiry, affording more 
or less encouragement One of the native converts has finished his short ca- 
reer of discipleship. He had been a priest of the Budha sect for nine years. 
He was overwhelmed with un happiness by the loss of his wife when a youth, 
and entered the priesthood in hopes of finding consolation by constant devo- 
tions at Bndha's altars. He was punctual in all his duties, yet all failed to 
afford him comfort, and he still sighed for peace. Being at Hongkong on a 
Sabbath, his attention was attracted by the Chinese name upon the chapel, 
and he immediately entered. He listened with anxious attention, and when 
hs heard Christianity announced as a system of glad tidings, offering to all 
who heartily embraced, solid joy in the life that now is, and eternal bliss in 
the world to come, he felt that was just what he had been in vain searching 
for ten long and sorrowing years. He came to Mr Shuck after the service bad 
ended, and said that if he would teach him such ' joyful doctrines,' he would 
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be willing to become his shoe-cleaner and yard-sweeper. After more than a 
whole year's close Christian instruction, he was baptised, and proved a worthy, 
happy, and useful disciple. His Christian course was a short but a useful one; 
and he was the means of bringing into the church his father, his only brother, 
and an intimate frieud. He died peacefully in October last, saying, * he ha4 
no fears, for he relied upon the Lord Jesus.'" 

We have thirteen Native Preachers daily at work at Hongkong, and the 
neighbouring towns and villages on this and other is lauds, and also on the 
mainland, preaching the gospel, and scattering far and near, tens of thousands 
of Christian books and tracts. The truth of the gospel is evideutly spreading 
and taking hold of the minds of multitudes all around us. One of our most 
active native preachers came to the pastor a few days ago, and said, " Teacher, 
during this year upon which we have entered, great numbers of the Chinese 
are goiug to turn to the Lord." Our Chinese Sabbath congregations at the 
chapels are remarkably attentive, and sometimes crowded to excess. 

Several Christian tracts and books iu the Chinese language have been print- 
ed by our mission during the year. In November we sent a supply of Chi- 
nese Tracts to the Christian Tract and Book Society of. Calcutta, for distribu- 
tion among the Chinese population of that city, said to amount to upwards of 
live thousand. — Cal. Chr. Adv. 

Si am : American Board of Foreign Missions.— The Missionaries thus write 
under date of 1st January 1845. " With regard to our labours, as a mission, 
for the spiritual good of the Siamese and Chinese here [at Bankok], we may 
say that we have pursued much the same course as. was spoken of in our last 
letter, steadily keeping in view the importance both of the oral preaching of 
the gospel, and the distribution of the Scriptures and Christian books. Two 
brethren of the Siamese, aud one of the Chinese department of the mission, 
have occupied the tract house, situated in the great market, as a preaching 
stand, and with increasing encouragement in their labours. At the Siamese 
station, the printing presses have beau kept in operation. Much reprinting 
has been done. The third edition of the Life of Christ has just come from 
the press, much improved and enlarged. Preaching in Siamese has also been 
maintained here twice on the Sabbath, besides which, the natives, dwelling at 
the station, have received instructions in Bible classes. At the Chinese sta- 
tion, one brother, who also preaches at the tract house, mentioned above, has 
conducted a small boarding school of Chinese lads with encouraging prospects, 
which he has made the nucleus of a congregation on the Sabbath. The other 
brother who labours in that department has occupied a house in the market 
place, about half a mile from the tract house, where he has had great facilities 
for preaching the gospel orally, and for the distribution of Christian books. 
But his plans of labour here have been frustrated, iuasmuch as the king pro- 
poses to occupy the ground of his rented building, in enlarging a Wat near by. 
He has therefore removed to the tract house, which, in some respects, is pre- 
ferable to the house he has occupied the last six months. 

In view of our labours the last six months, we have much to mourn, from 
the fact that none have, to our knowledge, embraced the truth in love. Still 
we feel that those who have listened to it constantly during the period, are 
more fully persuaded of the sin and folly of idolatry, and of the truth of the 
Christian religion, though for various reasons they have not.been ready to em- 
brace it, and walk iu the truth. There have been no additions to our church, 
during this period, though we are happy to say that our native members ap- 
pear to be making some progress in Christian knowledge, and we trust also in 
holy living. 

Our brethren of the Baptist Mission are, with ourselves, enjoyiug encour- 
aging prospects in missionary labours. The Chinese Church gathered at their 
station, now numbers 24? members. — Ibid. 
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No. LXX. 

Art. I. — Evidence of more Roman Catholic Injustice; being a De+ 
fence of the Narrative of Raffaele Ciocci, against the misre- 
presentations contained in an Article in the * Dublin Review? 
By Raffaele Ciocci, formerly a Benedictine and Cistercian 
Monk, Student and Hon. Librarian of the Papal College of San 
Bernardo, Alle Terme Dioclesiane, in Rome. London: James 
Nisbet & Co., 1845. 

The old serpent has been trodden on and is writhing with pain and 
rage. Stung to the vitals by the exposure of enormities from which 
all but demons would revolt, Rome has roused herself and sprung 
into an attitude of self-defence against an assailant whom she at the 
same time professes utterly to despise. It is not often that she will 
condescend to measure swords with her opponents. But she has 
been driven to this hard necessity. It must be humbling and mor- 
tifying to her. Nevertheless it must be done. 

The tale of Raffaele Ciocci's sufferings has rung through Britain. 
Intensely interesting in itself, and doubly so from its connection with 
Rome, it has already passed through five editions, and been circulat- 
ed wide and far throughout the land. The name of Ciocci has be- 
come familiar to Protestant lips, and sympathy has flowed out to- 
wards him from thousands of British hearts. The unaltered and 
unalterable character of Romish perfidy and wickedness has stood 
out to view, and even some whose liberalism would fain persuade 
them that all that is hateful in Popery has passed away, have been 
made to see that in whatever respects that Antichristian system may 
have changed, her thirst for blood and torture remain the same, and 
her atrocities can brave even the enlightenment of the nineteenth 
century. 

VOL. XVIII, NO. III. T 
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Giocci has convicted Rome of being to this day all that she was 
in the ages of darkness. His narrative is a supplement to the his- 
tory of the Inquisition, bringing down its annals to the present day. 
We needed such a supplement, and it has been given in a form the 
most impressive and authentic. 

It has not been thought safe to despise this narrative. Its accu- 
sations are too grave, its proof too staggering, its success too alarm- 
ing. So serious a matter is it deemed, that Rome summons her best 
champion into the field to defend her from the crushing charges ad- 
duced against her by one who knew her well. No less a knight 
than Dr Wiseman is called to. enter the lists against this young and 
unknown Italian. What a confession of weakness! What a plead- 
ing guilty to the charge! 

If the reader ever had a doubt as to the fidelity of Ciocci's narra- 
tive, it must give way now. The article in the Dublin Review 
has in our estimation amply established its truth. That could be 
no paltry fiction which has so terrified Rome as to lead her to such a 
defence. The flower of an army is not despatched against mere sha- 
dows. It must be a real and formidable enemy against which the 
men of an hundred battles are ordered to march. What general 
would so befool himself as thus to act, if he himself did not believe 
(he danger to be real, and the foe to be no despicable one. Doubt- 
less this does not authenticate Ciocci's tale. But it is a very strong 
presumption in its favour; so strong that we are persuaded that in 
this thing Rome has overreached and outwitted herself. For who 
can fail to see that she herself believes it true, since she has taken 
such desperate alarm at the exposure? Who does not see that the 
conductors of the Dublin Review believe it, since they have with 
such eager haste rushed forward to the rescue? Who does not see 
that Dr Wiseman, the author of the article, believes it, seeing he 
has not only undertaken the defence of his church, but seem- 
ingly put forth his whole resources of wit, sarcasm, abuse, and logic, 
to overthrow the credibility of Ciocci? He is evidently in deep ear- 
nest. He jests, but it is the jest of a man burning with wrath 
against the object of his ridicule. He condescends to smile, but it 
is the smile of one who would fain make his reader believe that he is 
quite cool and unalarmed, when it is manifest that he is both smart- 
ing and quaking all over under the consciousness that Ciocci's narra- 
tive of horrors is a faithful picture of Rome. 

We regard then Dr Wiseman's article as being first of all a testi- 
mony to the success of the Narrative, and the apprehensions enter- 
tained by Rome concerning its exposures; and secondly as a virtual 
acknowledgment that the Narrative is substantially true. These 
are things that lie upon the very surface of the discussion, and can- 
not fail even to strike a hasty reader. We should think that even a 
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stanch partizan of Popery would be led to ask, why this forth-put-" 
ting of strength and championship? Why, if Ciocci bean impos- 
tor, and his Narrative a falsehood, take it up in such serious earnest, 
as if it were a blow so weighty that the best buckler in the Vatican 
was required to parry it? 

Has the Jesuit then outwitted himself? So far he has. He has 
by his very defence contrived to raise suspicion against himself. Yet 
he has done something to ward off the blow. He has put forth all 
his information as well as all his ingenuity to disprove the Narrative. 
And that he has said some plausible things may be granted without 
much hazard. What cause is there, in behalf of which an expert 
advocate may not urge many plausibilities? 

But after all what is the amount of these plausibilities? What 
is the exact line of argument pursued? Just this. There are some 
inaccuracies, or, if you will, contradictions in the book; — therefore, 
the author is a liar and his work a piece of fiction! No positive 
testimony is adduced. The witness-bearing is of the negative kind. 
So that after all there is nothing to prevent the tale being true, 
though a hundred Romish witnesses could stand up and say ' we 
never heard of such things, or persons, or places.' Nor shall we 
deem the work less credible because lacking in some documentary 
proof which might have been desirable, when we take into considera- 
tion the following statement of the author, — ' many papers which 
would have supplied irrefragable proof of the statements in the nar- 
rative were left in a trunk at San Bernardo; and D. Girolamo Bot- 
tini, procurator-general of the Cistercian order, has refused to* let 
them be sent, if the writer's communion with the Holy Chair were 
not evident.'* 

In the course of the review Dr Wiseman ventures upon certain 
statements contradictory of the narrative, and subversive of its 
author's veracity. Ciocci at once gives a broad denial to these asser- 
tions of the Jesuit, which be it observed depend on his own authori- 
ty. The Jesuit doctor imputes both language and conduct to 
Ciocci, which the latter unhesitatingly disavows. Of course, on 
these points, we have the mere averments of the two parties. There 
are no documents produced, or producible, for the scenes to which 
they refer in private. But certainly there are presumptions on one 
side which are not on the other. Ciocci in making such assertions 
and in holding by them, is incurring the wrath of the whole Romish 
Church, and especially of the Jesuits. And who in his circum- 
stances would venture upon such a step unless conscious of integrity? 
It is a step most hazardous to himself, and there is nothing to bal- 
ance the risk. But in the case of Dr Wiseman he is under the 

• Preface, p. iir. 
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strongest possible temptation to say what he does, and hence all his 
assertions must be received with a certain percentage of discount. 
Besides, he is a Romanist and a Jesuit, and may therefore say what 
he considers most for the good of his Church. A single extract will 
show several specimens of the above averments and denials. 

" Dr Wiseman further endeavours to destroy all confidence in my vera- 
city, by imputing to me the basest ingratitude towards those who had 
been my kindest friends in England, namely, the Rev. John Blackburn, 
Rector of Attercliffe, Sheffield ; the Rev. James James, Rector of Pino], 
Exeter; and the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Wriothesley Noel. And to this 
end he attributes to me these words, * Ah! these scoundrels wish to in- 
duce me to write, that so they may publish some horrible book against 
our holy religion. Never will I do this, as I would rather die than utter 
a word against it.' If this statement had been true, it would have been 
sufficient to invalidate whatever claims to veracity I may assert in behalf 
of my narrative. But as no such sentiments were ever uttered by me, 
it may be proper here to give an absolule denial of them, since I have 
no doubt that they are the invention of a priest who visited me at the 
hotel at which I was staying in London, and used his utmost efforts to 
nduce a return to the Roman Catholic profession. 

" Perhaps this may be the most suitable place to introduce what it is 
necessary to say, relating to the first interview which took place between 
myself and Dr Baldacconi. This, it has been asserted in the Narrative 
(p. 177), was by *a call from Dr Baldacconi.' 'Now,' Dr Wiseman 
says (p. 286), ' so far from this being the case, Ciocci was the first to 
call on that Rev. gentleman, and, with tears in his eyes, made himself 
known as ' an apostate/ and promised to return to Rome. Every con* 
versation which he relates as held with that gentleman, he is prepared 
to assert is most false. Mr C. pretends that he was quite a Protestant be* 
fore he quitted Rome: why, then, did he go to mass at the Sardinian chapel, 
on the 29th of June of that year, the feast of the holy apostles and saints, 
Peter' and Paul; and even go into the vestry and speak with the priest 
there? 

" If Dr Baldacconi has asserted all that appears here, he must have 
presumed on the very easy credulity of those to whom he made his 
statements; as the improbability of truth which appears in them, when 
placed in juxta-position with undoubted facts, must amount to almost a 
moral impossibility. Here is a young man, having recently escaped 
from a monastery in Rome, and found refuge on the hospitable shores of 
England, represented as introducing himself to the priest officiating at 
the chapel of the Sardinian ambassador, confessing, in tears, his apos- 
tacy, and desiring to be sent back to Rome, rather than go to the Catho- 
lic bishop, who would have been the proper person to treat with on such 
an affair. But why bewail his apostacy, and yet reject every overture 
that was made to him to be restored? What claim has the tale to be 
believed ? Wherefore, that the reader may not have to perplex himself 
with premises and inferences, which do not always establish or disprove 
a fact, he is plainly told that Dr Baldacconi was the first to seek an in- 
terview, which was at Wood's Hotel, FuraivaTs Inn; and that he intro- 
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duced himself, not as a Catholic priest, but as a gentleman sustaining 
quite a different position in society. Nor did he allow his profession to 
be known until he repeated his call at the same place. To the fact that 
he made the first call there are seven credible witnesses, who are will- 
ing to give tneir testimony. 

" After having received two visits from Dr Baldacconi, I made my first 
call at that gentleman's house on the 29th of June, 1842, and was shown 
into the drawing-room to wait. At that time I was wholly unacquaint- 
ed with the English language, and could not understand the servant by 
whom I was admitted, and of whom I inquired for Dr Baldacconi. After 
waiting some time, and having no means of making my inquiries intelli- 
gible, I was going away, when I was met by the servant, who, under- 
standing merely that I wished to see her master, pointed down a stair- 
case, which, on descending, it was found led to the door of the vestry. 
I entered, and saw Dr Baldacconi, in company with a gentleman, a priest, 
who had been at mass. I then returned with Dr Baldacconi into his 
house. And this is what Dr Wiseman calls ' going to mass!' The 
gentleman who was present at the interview in the vestry, and who after- 
wards went into the priest's house, is now in England, and is willing to 
give his testimony to this fact, if it be necessary. 

"Dr Baldacconi is a man of strong feeling; and the reader may under- 
stand that he was greatly provoked at having failed in all his attempts to 
prevail on me to enter some Roman Catholic establishment. This vexa- 
tion was aggravated by the fact of his having written to Cardinal Acton, 
at Rome, that arrangements had been made for this purpose. That any 
concession should have been made to the proposals of Dr Baldacconi on 
this subject, may require an explanation. It is this: — Having expressed 
a wish to study the English and German languages, Dr Baldacconi re- 
commended to me Oscott College as a suitable place for pursuing those 
studies, without saying that it was a Roman Catholic institution. But 
when this fact became known, as happily it did before setting out for 
that place, no other motive was required to form, without the most tran- 
sient pause, the determination not to go thither. But such a resolution 
would be unaccountable had there been any wish to return to Rome. 
And this fact, viewed in connexion with Dr Baldacconi's statement of 
such a wish, is sufficient to place that gentleman's veracity in a most 
questionable point of view. 

"It may be proper to add a few observations respecting the persevering 
obtrusiveness of the Catholic emissaries on me shortly after my arrival 
in London. Now, knowing that in the Catholic Church, especially in 
countries far from Rome, the ministry is exercised by the most widely- 
diffused orders, which are the Franciscans, the Dominicans, and the 
Jesuits; and as these persons assumed the appearance of missionaries, 
with the monastic peculiarities in conversation and manner, without the 
habit of any order to indicate what they really were, it was inferred that 
they were monks. I am willing, however, to allow that I may have 
drawn a wrong inference from these appearances. For Dr Wiseman 
says (p. 286,) there was not a single Dominican or Franciscan at that 
time in London. But he dare not say there were no Jesuits here; for I 
know well where plenty of these may be found in London. And the 
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members of this order are animated by the same spirit as those of the 
other orders, and prosecute the same objects. This objection has, then, 
more the appearance of captiousness than of anything else.'* Pp. 2-7. 

One of the most striking things in the Narrative was the system of 
forging letters and imitating hand-writing practised at Rome. Our 
readers will remember how this was practised against Ciocci, till the 
cheat was discovered. This system of ecclesiastical forgery, Dr 
Wiseman attempts to deny. His denial gives Ciocci an opportu- 
nity not only of reiterating his statements, but of proving what the 
Jesuit denies. It seems almost incredible that there could be such 
a correct imitation of a person's hand* writing that even himself could 
not detect the fraud; nevertheless it turns out that this has not only 
been done, and can be done occasionally by mere skilful imitation; 
but that there is a special art in the system, so as to admit of its being 
practised at pleasure by any one who is in the secret. Rome, it 
would seem, has invented a regular system of forgery ! She has dis- 
cerned a peculiar way of imitating a person's writing, so that she can 
forge letters, documents, bills, orders, &c, at pleasure! Ah I what 
device of the evil one is Rome not conversant with ! Her whole 
talents and energies seem set on edge to invent, not merely engines 
of torture, but cunning arts for carrying on her schemes of fraud and 
forgery. Mother of lies ! what is there of falsehood, craft, or villany, 
which thou hast not made thine own ! The following statement of 
the author regarding this system of forgery or imitation is startling in 
the extreme. Jesuits are scattered amongst us in hundreds who have 
the secret art of so imitating hand-writing that the most careful in- 
spection cannot detect the fraud. We scarcely know anything that 
makes us shudder more. The havoc that may thus be wrought in 
families, or communities, or public offices, is tremendous. One 
almost feels as if nothing were secure so long as men in the secret of 
this art are allowed to remain within the borders of Britain. The 
reader can judge for himself when he reads the author's statement:— 

" But Dr Wiseman's remarks on the most extraordinary part of this 
question, betray, as it appears, an entire want of acquaintance with the 
matter which he endeavours make to appear impracticable, — the falsifica- 
tion of the letters on both sides. Now the imitation of hand- writing is not 
only very possible, but easy, by the practice of an art which was invent- 
ed in Italy, and with which the monks are acquainted. It was disclosed 
to me by the Abbot Bucciarelli, some time in the year 1841, and it 
would be easy to remove from the minds of the English all doubt on this 
subject, by explaining here the way in which it is done. But disclosure 
to the public of such an art, would not only verify the possibility, and 
even the facility of a practice which has been confidently affirmed as a 
fact, but it would enable any dishonest person to use it for the basest 
purpose, — to the destruction of commercial confidence, and the ruin o( 
individuals, of mercantile houses, and of families. But there is another 
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way in which the possibility of this practice may be verified to any can- 
did mind ; and that is the testimony of several credible, respectable wit- 
nesses to the fact of its having been used as an experiment by me in 
their presence. 

" Several gentlemen connected with different religious sects, amongst 
whom was a Roman Catholic, engaged to be witnesses of the proposed 
performance. And one of them wrote a letter, expressing, of course, his 
own sentiments. The engagement was, to take this letter in their pre- 
sence and to write another, in which the sentiments should be quite at 
variance with those of the original, in precisely the same character of 
writing. At the conclusion of the experiment, all the witnesses, includ- 
ing the gentleman whose writing had been counterfeited, admitted the 
perfection of the resemblance in the two pieces of writing ; and their 
testimony is given in the following certificate:— 

" 'Liverpool, 2d January, 1845. 
" * We, the undersigned, have witnessed an experiment performed, 
according to the mode as suggested, by Mr Raphael Ciocci, by which 
any person may imitate and even forge letters so as not to be detected. 
" * William Atherton, John Louresborough. 
Wesleyan Minister. Rev. Charles Lawrence, 

Edward Batty, Surgeon. Saint Luke's Church.' 
John Burrows, Surgeon. 

" It is highly probable* that Dr Wiseman and the public who have 
read the narrative may have entertained, in common, very rational doubts 
as to the truth of this case ; and that what he has written on this sub- 
ject may have been expressed with perfect sincerity, but under a perfect 
delusion. That there is, then, known an art which would enable per- 
sons to practise the fraud charged upon the monks is certain. That the 
monks are acquainted with it, can no longer be discredited; that they use 
it for purposes subservient to the interests of their order and institu- 
tions which it would not be honourable for them to avow is hardly ques- 
tionable; and that they actually did employ it to interrupt the correspon- 
dence between, at least, one novice and his family, my own experience 
has obtained for me the most conclusive evidence. Hence, all those 
weighty inferences, adverse to the credibility of the Narrative, which 
may have been drawn from this part of it, are found to have nothing else 
to support them than the mere opinion of Dr Wiseman, who, it may be 
charitably supposed, was utterly ignorant of the subject." Pp. 16-19- 

Dr Wiseman does the utmost that sarcasm and effrontery can 
effect to throw discredit on Cioccfs statements about the poisoning 
system practised by the Church of Rome. And as proof incontesta- 
ble that such things &c. would not be tolerated at Rome, he men- 
tions in a note, that lately an ex-Dominican friar was convicted and 
executed at Rome for the murder of a child. The Pontifical 
government allowed the execution of one of their priests for murder, 
therefore we are not to believe that it would tolerate the poisoning 
system! Well, what answer has Ciocci to this fact y which, after all, 
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bears wonderfully little upon the question? He shows by an extract 
from the Times newspaper, that the Papal government was anxious 
to show favour to the murderer, and screen him from justice; — and 
perhaps would have effected this, had the voice of the people not for 
once proved itself too strong even for the Pope to brave ! 

" The facts are stated in a letter from Rome, dated the 2d? of 
September, 1843, and published in the * Times' newspaper of the 6th 
of October, following ; and in a letter from Leghorn, of the 8th of Oc- 
tober, published in the ' Siecle' of the 16th of the same month. 

" The priest Abbo, who was some time since condemned to death for 
the murder of his nephew, but whose sentence has since been commuted 
to twenty years' imprisonment, is a man who joined to the most profound 
learning a remarkable address and superlative hypocrisy, covering, by all 
the appearance of a rigid morality and religion, the most infamous dis- 
orders and the most horrible crimes. He is a native of Genoa, and con- 
trived to gain the friendship and patronage of the prime minister, who is 
his fellow-citizen. All the roost illustrious houses were open to him; 
and in two days after that on which his crime was detected and exposed, 
he was to have been raised to the prelacy. For several years he had 
charged himself with the education of his nephew, a child between 
eight and nine years old, the son of Jerome Abbo, who lived at Genoa. 
The priest Abbo weekly wrote to his brother, giving flattering accounts 
of the boy's health, and the progress he was making in his learning. At 
the same time the neighbours were distressed by hearing, night and day, 
plaintive cries from the poor child, who was nveer seen to stir out. On 
being questioned as to the cause of this, Abbo replied, that his nephew 
was attacked with a painful complaint which required the most unremit- 
ted treatment. At the end of last year the cries and groans of the suf- 
ferer became almost incessant, until they gradually sank into total silence. 
Then, without any intimation of his death, a coffin was brought into the 
priest's apartment, and preparations for a funeral were made. A dread- 
ful suspicion arose in the mind of a woman who lived in the same house, 
who hastened to make a declaration to the magistrates. Meeting a po- 
lice officer in the way she made the communication to him ; and he was 
in time to meet the funeral in the street, and order it back into the house. 
A surgeon who was sent for, on having the coffin opened, and seeing the 
body, was so overcome by the spectacle that he fainted. To the four 
posts of the poor child's bed were attached cords which had been used 
to distend his limbs, while he underwent the most cruel tortures ; and 
the cords were seen lying deep in the flesh. When the frightful tale 
was communicated to his Holiness, he could not refrain from weeping. 
At the trial, a woman who had lived with him as servant was examined, 
and not only confessed that she was then with child by the prisoner, but 
that she had two previous children by him, both of whom he had made 
away with. 

" The following quotation from the ' Siecle, 9 shows that for once the 
voice of the people in Rome made itself regarded even by the Pope : 

" ' We have received from Leghorn a letter of the 8th October, which 
announces, amongst other news worthy of attention, the execution of the 
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priest Abbo, to whom the Papal government was willing to show favour, 
to the great scandal of all Italy. The voice of the people has for once 
prevailed over the influence of the Roman purple. This is our infor- 
mation : 

" * It appears by letters from Rome, that the priest Abbo, that scoun- 
drel of whom so much has been said, was at last executed on the morn- 
ing of the 4th ; the Papal government being apprehensive of public ex- 
asperation on this occasion, the execution did not take place in the city, 
but in the castle of St Angelo. Almost all the garrison was under arms/ 
" It needs not now to be inquired who had so much sympathy with a 
man of such finished criminality as to become interested in saving his 
life? It was not the poor, whom his bounty might have attached 
to him in gratitude, if any such there were; nor the ignorant who, 
in the want of discrimination, would not recognise the extent of his tur- 
pitude. But it was the cardinals, — men placed high in ecclesiastical 
rank, and charged with watching over the interests of the Church, and 
of checking the progress of whatever might have a tendency to subvert 
its interests, or impair its influence, and especially Cardinal Lambru- 
schini, who is still living at Remo.' 

" But reference was made to this case to show that the Papal govern- 
ment does not tolerate murder. It has not been implied that it does so 
when the facts are rendered notorious, as in the instance now under consi- 
deration, of which information was brought directly to the police, which it 
would have been a flagrant neglect of duty in them not to notice. Yet 
there was a woman who had allowed a priest to murder her two infants, 
and then to murder, by protracted tortures, his nephew, without ever 
divulging the secret, until she was called before the tribunal of justice to 
give evidence against the murderer. It may be readily supposed that 
the inducements which were sufficient to neutralize, at least for a time, 
the affections of a mother were not of a trivial kind. This murderer of 
his own infants retained his reputation, and was advancing to higher 
honours in the church, when the honest indignation of a lady, which had 
been excited against him by the strongest suspicions, and which was 
capable, no longer, of enduring the restraints of timidity or reluctance, 
led to the disclosure of his third murder. 

" The criminal was executed at last, it appears, not because the Papal 
government administers justice with integrity, for it was willing to spare 
him, but because, for once, it felt itself too weak to save a priest, without 
hazarding, as an alternative, an insurrection in the city. 

"All these facts, when fully stated, show something different from 
any remarkable vigilance in the police of Rome, and from a very rigid 
or impartial execution of the law for murder. They render it sufficiently 
evident how possible it is for a person holding the sacred office of a min- 
ister of religion to pass without suspicion, though he may be guilty of 
the blackest crimes. They offer their conclusive testimony that a priest 
may assure himself of secresy in committing the greatest outrage on 
humanity, from any thing in the persons necessarily connected with him, 
or dependent on him, and they prove that the current reputation which 
these orders of men enjoy in Rome is no evidence of their integrity. 
On what ground, then, are the people of Engand called upon to 
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disbelieve the charge of poisoning in a monastery, where every thing 
was favourable to secresy? The real ground on which this part of 
the Narrative is discredited, appears now, to be limited to this, — that the 
persons have not been actually convicted of murder before the magis- 
trates and sentenced to condign punishment But what of that? Abbo 
was not accused of the murder of his two infants, until the murder of his 
nephew had been discovered, and proved against him. Some better ar- 
guments, if not evidence, seem therefore necessary to exculpate the Cis- 
tercian monks of San Bernardo, from the charge which has been made 
against them, before the assent of the English can be justly claimed to 
their innocence." Pp. 26-31. 

We must however leave our readers to judge for themselves in 
regard to this controversy between the Italian refugee and the Church 
of Rome. Let them get the book and read it. There is much 
more in it than we have noticed. We have merely pointed out one 
or two striking points as specimens of the whole. We have some 
hope that this matter may yet engage even more attention than it 
has yet done. This elaborate reply to Ciocci in the Dublin Review 
from the pen of Dr Wiseman is a symptom and an omen of some- 
thing. Rome has been stung to the quick. Nor can she conceal 
it. The wound is smarting too grievously to allow her to conceal 
the pain. So far well. But better still if the matter proceeds. We 
trust the controversy is only begun. The Dublin Review and Dr 
Wiseman are imperatively called upon to take up the case anew, and 
answer the statements of Ciocci in this reply. It will not do to 
draw away attention from the main point by ridicule and sarcasm.* 
These may do very well to set off an argument, but they are not 
substitutes either for arguments or facts. The narrative of Ciocci 
must be calmly and seriously met, or else let alone. It is too grave 
a matter to be treated with laughter or scorn. It is a public chal- 
lenge given to Rome and her priests to answer for their deeds of shame. 
It is no anonymous or ignorant accuser that is lifting up his voice, but 
one who knows thoroughly what he is speaking of, and who gives not 
only his own name as the challenger, but the names of those challeng- 
ed, and the names of his witnesses. The challenge has been given,— 
the accusation has been preferred. This Protestant country has 
heard them. Rome is charged with cruelty, oppression, fraud, for- 
gery, murder, blood-thirstiness. The charge is not a vague general 
one. It is a special and individual one. It is an illustration of all 

* Would it not be better to direct some of bis sarcasm against such a piece of intelli- 
gence as tbe following. — " The Frankfort Journal makes the following odd announce- 
ment, under date 17th July, from Rome: — ' The Pope has declared once for all 
that he will not allow railways to be established in the Pontifical States, for it 
would be dangerous to allow them in a country where there exists such political 
agitation." 
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those enormities in the narrative of a single case, — a well-authenticat- 
ed and most astounding case,— a picture of Rome, not as she was in 
days of darkness, but as she is, even at the present hour. An answer 
to such a challenge, such an accusation, is demanded not merely as a 
thing of justice, but as a thing of necessity. 

The necessity has been felt, but how has it been met ? Dr 
Wiseman, like a second Goliath of Gath, comes valiantly forth in the 
Dublin Review, confident of victory, as if a single stroke of his pen 
could sweep away a thousand such accusers. Yet strange to say, 
what is there in his article, setting aside the vapouring and bravado, 
which only tell his weakness, but a few nibbles and a good many 
sneers. Nibbles and sneers! These are the answers of Rome's 
chosen champion to the grave challenge lifted up in the cars of 
Protestant Britain ! Are the charges not unanswerable? Are the 
crimes not genuine specimens of Rome? Is the guilt not confessed 
by the very way in which it is denied ? 

Quid, demens, manifesto negas? En pectus inustae 
Deformant maculae, vitiisque inolevit imago. 

Were this an isolated case, the defence might be easier and the 
facts more slowly credited. But it is one out of the thousand atroci- 
ties recorded against the Church of Rome, even since the Reforma- 
tion so crippled her power for evil. So that if this particular case 
be not true, it is so like the truth, so like all that we know of the 
perfidy and cruelty of that Church, that we would have some diffi- 
culty in not believing it. In proof of our assertion we need not go back 
to mediaeval times; we need not go back to the scenes of other years: 
we need not even go back to the year of Ciocci's own sufferings. 
The news of the day supply us with a case in point. To it we beg 
the attention of our readers. The facts have been published and 
vouched for in the Times newspaper: nay as will be seen they are 
matters of legal certainty, they are absolute facts. 

About a year ago a young lady, by name Mademoiselle Helde- 
vier, daughter of the Dutch minister at the court of Sardinia, was 
enticed from her father's abode by the craft of the Archbishop of 
Turin, who employed the most shameless lying to cover the abduc- 
tion. She was then consigned to a convent in Turin, where she was 
said to have apostatized from Protestantism and to have joined the 
Popish Church. — Whether the apostacy be real or not, no one can 
tell. The lady cannot be visited or seen; and as for letters, — 
though there were a thousand in a day coming from her avowing her 
conversion, who would believe that one line of them was written by 
herself. Doubtless the Archbishop of Turin knows the way of forg- 
ing letters and imitating hand-writing. It is one of Rome's secrets, 
and will he be ignorant of it? Many attempts have been made to se- 
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cure her, but all in vain. Her seducers have triumphed. Paternal 
rights and international laws have been pleaded, but without suc- 
cess. The Turin brothel, dignified by the name of Convent, holds 
fast its victim. The highest civil authorities in Turin have been ap- 
plied to: but they declare themselves incompetent to interfere even 
for the sake of justice, or equity, or honour. A convent is inviolable, 
and no vulgar eye may witness the scenes of cruelty or licentiousness 
that are perpetrated there. No victim can escape to tell the tale of 
ecclesiastical enormities; and no intrusion can be permitted even of 
a judge or magistrate within its walls. The claims of the father 
were zealously supported at the court of Turin by the ministers of 
Great Britain and of France; — but in vain. The king of Holland 
submitted to the indignity! He has allowed not only one of his own 
subjects, but a daughter of his own ambassador, to be seduced by 
ruffians under the name of ecclesiastics, and held in durance at their 
pleasure in spite of law, threat, and remonstrance ! We should like 
to hear Dr Wiseman's defence of this atrocity. He will need some- 
thing more than sarcasm and jest. Wit may do for argument 
against Ciocci, but the seduction of Heldevier's daughter by a Popish 
archbishop calls for another line of defence. 

Well, but the case is not ended yet. It is more than a year since 
the crime was committed, but a father's wrongs cannot keep silence. 
And there are brave men in Holland who abhor the atrocity and 
blush at the dishonour done to their nation. Accordingly very re- 
cently (we do not know the exact date, but we think it was in July 
of this year, 1845) the matter was brought before the second cham- 
ber of the States-General of Holland. The government was called 
upon to give an account of the transaction, and the minister for fo- 
reign affairs is reported to have thus expressed himself. 

" It is true, said he, that a Dutch ambassador, who has always been much 
respected at the court of Turin, has lost his child in a most unexpected 
manner. This young lady voluntarily quitted her parents to take refuge in 
a convent, where she abjured her faith and passed over to the Romish 
Church. So severe a wound to the most tender feelings of a father and 
the natural rights of a Dutch subject has of course been followed by an 
investigation, which has been conducted' on the part of the Government 
with the utmost zeal. But we find that this occurrence is the work of a 
power which has in the kingdom of Sardinia peculiar rights and peculiar 
laws, and which is not subject to any responsibility towards the Govern- 
ment of the country — the power I allude to is that of the Roman 
Catholic Church. All our efforts to obtain an acknowledgment of the 
rights of the father, and to force the ecclesiastical authorities to answer 
these legitimate demands, have proved ineffectual. The Sardinian 
Government has openly declared that it was not in its power to act with 
effect The securities for strangers are the same in that country as they 
are for the native inhabitants, but the Archbishop of Turin has equal 
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rights towards the one and the other, and it is at once his right and his 
duty to open the doors of his church to whosoever demands it, and no 
temporal power can cross the threshold of the cloister. The Sardinian 
Government has replied to all our remonstrances by a declaration of im- 
potence and incapacity." 

These were not explanations fitted to satisfy, but rather to arouse 
the minds of men. One of the deputies accused the government of 
cowardice, and asked whether Holland was sunk so low among the 
nations as to endure such a stain upon her honour, and to allow the 
arrogant pretensions of ecclesiastics to overbear the law of nations. 
Instead of commenting on this ourselves, we add the following re- 
marks of a London journal: 

" It is not our province or our purpose to discuss the state of the law 
in the King of Sardinia's dominions between the temporal and spiritual 
authorities, or to enlarge upon the humiliating confession, or the wretch- 
ed pretext of the cabinet of Turin, when it asserts its own inability to 
redress so great a wrong, and to restore a daughter, being still a minor, 
from the artifices of a priest to the just authority of a father. This in- 
version of the rights of nature and the rules of law, is sanctioned by one 
of the most bigoted governments of Europe, and with reference to its 
own subjects we have no criticism to offer. But with regard to the sub- 
jects of other powers and members of Protestant families, the question 
is one of considerable public interest ; and we deeply regret that the 
extreme forbearance of the Dutch Government should have allowed so 
palpable a violation of the rights of foreigners under the law of nations 
to be committed with impunity. 

" The diplomatic character which M. Heldevier had but just laid down 
unquestionably secured to him the right of leaving the country to which 
he had been accredited, with his whole family, under any circumstances. 
But his right stands on still stronger ground, and is of more public im- 
portance if it be taken as the simple right of a Dutch subject. No pro- 
position is more fully established between civilized nations than that (to 
use the words of Vattel) ' the State cannot arrogate to itself any power 
over the person of a stranger who does not become a subject by entering 
into the territory.' A stranger may, of course, be arrested for a violation 
of the laws of the country, but he is not subject to all the commands of 
the sovereign. The king of Sardinia is one of the few absolute princes 
in Europe who still retains and exercises the power of issuing lettres de 
cachet ; yet he could not commit an alien to his fortresses, on pain of a 
declaration of war. But if such a power be thus limited by the esta- 
blished rights of nations, even when it is exercised under the acknow- 
ledged prerogative of an absolute sovereign, much more must it be limit- 
ed, or rather annihilated, when an inferior and unrecognised authority 
affects to assert and use it. The cabinet of Turin may humble itself as 
much as it pleases before its archbishop, and no doubt that prelate 
knows his hold upon the tender consciences of the court; but foreign 
subjects and foreign states look to the crown alone for justice and pro- 
tection. They know nothing of an imperium in imperio; they enter the 
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dominions of the King of Sardinia as his dominions, not as the purlieu of 
a cloister, or the decoy of a friary. Civilized nations owe to their sub- 
jects respectively sojourning in each other's dominions absolute protec- 
tion of property and the person. Every violation of such rights is a 
wrong to be redressed and a crime to be punished. Aliens, it is true, 
have nothing to do with the mode of correction, but if such redress be 
denied them altogether they have a right to complain of violation 
of the rights of nations. The evasion of these claims by shifting 
the responsibility on to some other authority, which cannot be made ac- 
countable for the abuse, is a mere trick, analogous to the argument of 
the American Government, when in the case of M'Leod they pleaded 
their inability to interfere with the jurisdiction of the State of New York. 
The answer of the British Government was, of course, that, happen what 
might, the American Union was responsible for the life and liberty of a 
British subject. 

" We really believe, that except in the states of the Churcb itself; 
where the spiritual and temporal powers are identified in the Papal 
-Government, this is the first time an attempt has been made to screen 
so illegal and unwarrantable an act under the mantle of ecclesiastical 
authority. Certainly it is the first time that a state of things so full of 
danger to the happiness of families, and, we may add, to the peace of 
nations, has been clearly ascertained to exist in a civilized community; 
and we trust that this example will act as a warning to those who may 
have occasion to resort to a country where the principles of personal 
toleration, diplomatic privilege, and the rights of aliens are so ill under- 
stood. Meanwhile, the answer given by the court of Turin to the claim 
of Holland is a subterfuge which it was beneath the dignity of those 
courts either to give or to accept, and it certainly will never be acknow- 
ledged as a precedent by the great powers of Europe." 

We trust that this matter will not end here. It is of too much 
moment to be permitted either to terminate or to slumber. Europe 
must ring with it. Men must know what Popery is from what Po- 
pery is doing. Great Britain ought to ring with it, for such a case 
as this shows her what she may yet expect from that serpent which 
she has taken to her bosom. Is Maynooth to be endowed that there 
may be reared among us a brood of priests to seduce our daughters, 
to rend domestic ties in sunder, and to brave the demands of law, 
and honour, and humanity ? Is it for this that a Protestant nation is 
to be taxed, and the feelings of a Protestant people trodden under 
foot? 

Let British Protestants know these facts, and let them at length 
awake from their guilty slumber. It may not yet be too late. The 
war is only beginning. One year s campaign has terminated, and Po- 
pery has triumphed. But ere the next approaches let the land be 
stirred from Cornwall to Cape Wrath. All that is in peril is not 
lost. We are to fight pro arts et focis. England expects every 
man to do his duty. 
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We wish that Dr Wiseman would take up this case of Heldevier, 
and tell us what he thinks of it. Will he deny the seduction, or will 
he defend it? Not the former. That is impossible. It has become 
a European fact. The latter then doubtless, if he meddles with it 
at all, we guess, however, that he will be silent, unless national in- 
dignation force this Goliath of Rome to take down his weapons again. 
A second review of Ciocci might afford him an opportunity. The 
narrative of the Dutch ambassador, and the Italian refugee, might be 
compared. Another stroke of sarcarm, another burst of wit might 
succeed in sweeping out of existence the names of Heldevier and 
Ciocci, as the mere bubbles of fiction, proving that as there never 
was such a person as the Cistercian monk of San Bernardo, so there 
never was such a minister as the Dutch ambassador at Turin. 

Such cases are worthy of record. They are witnesses against 
Rome. They are specimens of what is occurring every day within the 
dominions of Antichrist, though but few ever reach the eye or ear of 
man. The cries of the victims are stifled. Dungeon-walls tell no 
tales. Few out of millions have been heard beyond them. They 
shriek in vain. The poison carries them off. Starvation wastes 
them silently away. The torture dislocates every limb. The secret 
dagger despatches them. The damp cell destroys them. The hid- 
den trap-door opens under their feet, and they perish in a moment.* 
—How many tens of thousands have thus been cut off, without even 
their dying shriek reaching one human ear, the judgment-day will 
reveal. Let us be thankful that the cries of some have reached our 
shores, not merely to awaken our sympathies in behalf of the wretch- 
ed victims, but to bear witness against that harlot church, — that 
church of blood and flame, — the church of the poison and the dun- 
geon, — the church of the dagger and the rack, — her of the triple 
crown and the seven hills, — spouse of Satan and enemy of Christ, in 
whom is found the blood of prophets and of saints and of all that 
have been slain upon the earth. 

No peace with Rome! No peace with Maynooth! No rest for 
Protestant Britain till that shameless deed of endowment be annull- 
ed. No rest for ourselves or for our children, till every college, con- 
vent, monastery, church of Antichrist, has disappeared from the land. 
It must be a time of doing and of daring. It must be a time, too, 
of supplication and weeping before the Lord. 

' * The horror produced in the mind, at the apprehension of falling through a trap- 
door, may be estimated by the English reader, when he is informed, that, in a place 
beneath this door, there is an arrangement of a number of swords, or similar wea- 
pons, fixed with their points upwards, which must inevitably receive the victim who 
should tread upon .the fatal spot. It is hardly needful to intimate, that death is 
the certain consequence of such a fall. A trap- door is not, necessarily, a permanent 
arrangement in any place; the weapons may be unscrewed, and every appearance of 
Such an arrangement be removed in a very short time.' Pp. 83, 84. 
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Art. II. — A Discourse on Theological Education, delivered on the 
Bicentenary of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, July 1843; 
to which is added. Advice to a Student preparing for the Minis- 
try. By George Howe, D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature, 
Theological Seminary, Columbia; S.C. New York: Leavitt, 
Trow & Co. 1844. 

In the scale of sciences or studies, graduated according to the cut 
bono or advantages derived, it is usual to rank critical studies very 
low, — much below those of pure science. It does appear to us that 
this relative valuation is false and unjust. Too much has been said 
about the certainties and sublimities of pure science. Allowing it 
much of that eulogy contended for, still its sublimity is that of in- 
tellect alone, and having little or no connection with the feelings, its 
moral bearing must be rated low, and its religious bearing lower 
still. Its air of comparative sublimity is greatly owing we fear to 
the undevout manner in which the other departments of knowledge 
are contemplated or conducted, and perhaps still more to the intract- 
able arrogance of our self-applauding nature, which makes us think 
that most elevated into which we have the farthest and clearest in- 
sight by the power of our own faculties. The immutability and cer- 
tainty of scientific truth is the point upon which so much panegyric 
has been lavished. But all that is true must be equally immutable, 
and all that prevents mental and moral truth from appearing as 
much so as the other, is our feeble understanding which prevents us 
from tracking all the endless intricacies and involutions connected 
with the development and application of mental laws. Material 
laws are strictly regular, and we can calculate their regularity. They 
are infinite and endless no doubt in their applications, but still there 
is most perfect regularity in all. Of mental laws we cannot discover 
the regularity. They appear so infinitely diversified, intricate, and 
conflicting, that either from despair or arrogance, we pronounce them 
uncertain, and consequently unfitted to call forth high or deep feel- 
ing in our minds. But it is only to us that they are uncertain; if 
they were so in themselves, there could be no predestination, no fore- 
knowledge in God. And the assurance that amid all this mystery, 
confusion, and contradiction, everything is as certain to the Omnisci- 
ent Mind as are the courses of the stars, or the impulses of gravita- 
tion, is enough to elevate us with devoutest admiration. 

Having made this change in the graduation of the scale of 
sciences, and shown the superior moral and religious bearing of those 
which concern the soul directly, we are furnished with ground for ele- 
vating the study of language into a higher station than by many it 
is allowed to occupy. Language has unquestionably most direct 
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and intimate connection with mental studies, which the other has 
not. Language is the link which binds soul to soul; science is that 
which unites matter to matter. Language expresses in a peculiar 
sense the relations of spirit; science, those of the outward world. 
You can study the sciences for themselves and by themselves; you 
cannot, though you would, so study language. There you must read 
and think; and, though you did but pore over the mere words, are 
there not to a thoughtful mind, associations in every word, linking 
it with a thousand thoughts and feelings? Stamped deeply and 
broadly with all the changeful characteristics of the soul of man, 
there is a living energy, freshness, fulness, and interest about them, 
of which all the relations of science are not possessed; so that even 
by itself, and apart from other important considerations, we cannot 
but assign a high value to the studies of the mere scholar. And if 
critical studies in general be so beneficial and valuable, much more 
are they so when they direct themselves to the " lively oracles of 
God." It is, moreover, a curious fact, that by far the majority of 
worthy and pious men have been, and still are from the ranks of li- 
terary, and not from the roll of scientific votaries. 

In all this, however, we have merely been speaking of personal ad- 
vantages; but there are other relative benefits conferred by the 
studies of criticism, — such as ability to defend Divine truth, skill to 
instruct and to convince, &c. which add immeasurably to our 
valuation. Baxter, it is true, speaks as if he had estimated these 
studies very differently. " As to myself," he says, " my faults are no 
disgrace to any university, for I was of none, and have little but 
what I had out of books, and very inconsiderable helps of country tu- 
tors. Weakness and pain helped me to study how to die; that set 
me on studying how to live; and that set me on studying the doc- 
trines from which I must fetch my comforts; and beginning with 
necessaries I proceeded to the lesser integrals by degrees, and now 
am going to see that which I have lived and studied for." But we 
know that Baxter, at the very time he wrote this, knew and felt the 
advantages of such literary studies; as his numerous classical and 
miscellaneous,quotations, if we had nothing else, demonstrate. And 
the spirit which dictated the quotation now made, is, we are persuad- 
ed, the very spirit which animates the true scholar in all his critical 
pursuits. 

The same Luther who tells us that he advanced more in the 
knowledge of Scripture in a short time, by prayer, than by many 
hours of laborious study, tells us also that he would not give his 
knowledge of Hebrew for infinite thousands of gold: and exhorts the 
teachers of religion especially to the study of it, telling them that 
the study bestowed in learning it, may justly be called the worship 
of God: " Wherefore," he continues, " I exhort you not to neglect it 

vol. xviii. no. in. u 
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lest God, offended by such ingratitude, should deprive us, Dot only of 
the knowledge of the sacred tongue, but also of Greek and Latin, 
and all religion together. And in speaking of its utility in contro- 
versy he adds, nisi nos earn tenuerimus 9 lanquam asinis illudent et 
insultabunt sin autem muniti fucrimus cognitione huju$ linguae, po- 
terimus tis impudens os obstruere. — Comment on Psalm 45. 

Of all the theologians, doctrinal, devotional, and critical, we do 
not recollect one who ever thinks of mentioning the benefits derived 
from other studies in the elucidation of Scripture; while their testi- 
monies to the vast utility of critical knowledge, if they possessed it, 
or their lamentations over the want of it, are innumerable. The ear- 
nestness with which they press this study upon their readers, might 
sometimes almost tempt a smile : — rogentur itaquepcr viscera miseri- 
cordiae Domini nostri Jesu Christi ut conjunctis operis id agant 
strenue ut sanctissima haec studia, temporum injuria propemodum 
collapsa in ecclesia Dei reflorescanL* 

But leaving this point at present, let us sketch a short view of 
the state of Biblical Criticism in the different ages of the church, and 
notice the condition of the church itself, at the times when it either 
remarkably prevailed or disappeared. If the state of critical know- 
ledge among the Jews, at, or before the Christian era, is to be judged 
by the specimens of Rabbinical interpretations which have reached 
us, we can be at no loss as to the judgment to be pronounced upon 
its utility; but we are scarcely entitled to form any opinion upon the 
subject from these, as they consist not so much in critical explana- 
tions of the meaning of passages, as in an accumulation of tradition- 
al allegories upon passages whose literal meaning they either knew 
not, or cared not to know. Besides, there could not be so much of 
what is strictly called criticism, when the language to be criticised 
was their vernacular tongue. 

The history of the first two centuries of the Christian era affords 
little in the shape of sacred criticism. Few of the fathers of that 
date were scholars, or even limitedly acquainted with the languages. 
This is not hard to be accounted for, when we consider, 1. That in 
so far as controversy was concerned, there was nothing to call forth 
their energies to such studies. None of the heresies which they had 
to meet, had much connection with the critical interpretation of 
Scripture; for these all sprung from, and were maintained by vain 
philosophy and science falsely so called. 2. That (in the language 
of our best church historian) * to believe— to suffer— to love— not to 
write, was the primitive taste." * We have no ecclesiastical work 
except one/ says the same historian, * which does any honour to 

• Sixtinus Amana, Professor of Hebrew in the University of Franeker, in tbe 
beginning of the 1 7th century. 
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the first, century, viz. Clement's Epistle to theCorinthians.' Mosheim 
remarks that the fathers of the first century were neither remarkable 
for their learning nor their eloquence.— Ignatius might be (as an old 
biographer tells us) * singular for his piety, renowned for his love 
and zeal;' — Polycarp might be * wonderful in esteem and repute, 
for reverend gravity; 1 — but learning was not theirs. And though in 
the second century we read that versions of the Scriptures, Latin, Syri- 
ac, Egyptian, and Ethiopic, began to be multiplied, yet it has been 
remarked that this age was not very fertile in sacred critics, and still 
less so in expositors of the doctrinal parts of religion. The battle 
was still so much with pagans, that the contest was, not so much the 
meaning of the Scriptures as the divinity of their claims. It was 
not till sects arose within themselves that the ground was shifted, 
disputes about the exact interpretation of Scripture arose, and criti- 
cism was called forth. It may indeed excite surprise that we read so 
little of the original being studied for personal advantage. We can- 
not account for this by the dangers and the labours of the times, for 
the Reformers underwent the same, and yet found opportunities for 
sacred literature. Perhaps they were not so ignorant as we conclude 
they were, from their giving no proof of their skill; only the proba- 
bility is against them, as in one or two instances we have actual 
proof of their deficiency. Again, when we consider that they were 
brought into continual conflict with Jewish enemies, we should have 
inferred that they would have set themselves to acquire such lan- 
guages, as might have fitted them for meeting their opponents. 

Why they did not so, we know not, nor can conjecture. Jerome 
speaks of * the learned philosophy of Justin, chastened by religion, — 
the comprehensiv eerudition of Clemens — the stern vehemence of Ter- 
tullian;' but with all these high eulogies, we meet with none renowned 
for scholarship, till the days of Origen. And yet in him we find more 
of false philosophy, than of sound critical erudition ;— the latter 
seems to have been in him too often the tool in the hands of the 
former, — used and abused at will. In fact, with all his critical ac- 
complishments, he was more of a philosopher than a philologist; 
and this may serve to lessen the surprise of those who wonder that 
so learned a critic should have erred so strangely. His contempo- 
rary, Cyprian, was, though less learned, the sounder critic. As 
Milner remarks, — ' Here we are led to compare the effects of a phi- 
losophical and a philological spirit : Origen had the former, Cyprian 
the latter. And I would humbly submit to the consideration of the 
pious and well-disposed, whether the knowledge of grammar, history, 
criticism, and oratory, theoretical and practical, properly regulated 
by common sense, and in subordination to Divine grace, be not much 
less dangerous, and, in their way, more useful endowments for a 
minister of Christ, than deep researches of philosophy of any kind, 
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fee.' (Church Histofy, vol. i. p. 461, 462.) Learned critic as 
Origen was, he was one of the first who began to spiritualise and 
allegorise, and to depart from the simplicity of interpretation hither* 
to adopted. It does seem a little strange, that while all before him 
were so much his inferiors in sacred learning, they should be so much 
his superiors in point of accurate and sound exposition. 

The fourth and fifth centuries are reckoned the Augustan age of 
ecclesiastical literature. Gregory, Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine, 
Theodoret, are certainly well entitled to give such a character to 
their age. In all of these we see the learned minister of the word, 
and the laborious pastor of the flock. (See Milner, vol. ii, p. 538.) 
Passing down the different ages of the church, learning and godli- 
ness seem alike on the decline. A few noble examples only relieve 
the gloominess of the view. Gregory I., Suidas, Theophylact, 
Anselm, Bernard, Bede, are the chief and almost only fathers of the 
age; and little as there was of learning and piety in these centuries, 
they seem generally to have gone together, with one or two excep- 
tions, such as Photius, bishop of Constantinople, — a person, it is 
said, equally infamous for hypocrisy and ambition, and renowned for 
genius and ecclesiastical learning.' (Milner iii. 198.) 

In spite of the efforts of Charlemagne on the continent, and Al- 
fred at home, to revive learning in the seventh century, ignorance 
and barbarism continued to accumulate. In the twelfth century, we 
observe an attempt made to stir up a literary spirit in the universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge, through some learned foreigners ; and 
though it is said that the impiety as well as the learning of the con- 
tinent passed into England, it is still interesting to notice the first 
efforts of this kind. Some monks, we read, went every day to Cam- 
bridge, where they hired a barn for public lectures. One read gram- 
mar in the morning, a second read logic at one, and a third, at 
three, gave lectures on rhetoric, from Tully and Quintilian. The 
barn was soon found insufficient to contain the auditors, and, there- 
fore, accommodation was provided for the labours of these men in 
different parts of the town. Perhaps to this century we may trace 
the first faint symptoms of elasticity and life put forth by the human 
mind, after the depression and dormancy of ages. Gradually letters 
and religion began to rise into vigour, and to shake off the fetters of 
superstition and the dust of ages. 

Wicliffe, Huss, and Jerome, now began to alarm the popedom. 
The restoration of letters, and the reformation of the Church, were 
connected events. Luther remarks, — 'I am persuaded that true 
divinity cannot be well supported without the knowledge of letters. 
Of this we have sad pooof ; for while learning was decayed and in 
ruins, theology fell too, and lay most wretchedly obscured. I am 
sure that the revelation and manifestation of the word of God would 
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never have been so extensive and glorious as it is, if preparatorily, 
like so many John Baptists, smoothing the way, the knowledge of 
languages and good learning had not risen up amongst us/ Deep, 
indeed, was the darkness under which the Church sat at the begin- 
ning of the Reformation, when the theological faculty of Paris de- 
clared that religion was undone if the study of Greek and Hebrew 
were permitted ; and when the well-known caution of the monk was 
given, to beware of the new invented language called Greek, as the 
mother of all heresy ; and of a piosonous book called the New Tes- 
tament ; and of Hebrew, the study of which never failed to convert 
to Judaism. This century (the thirteenth) is emphatically denomi- 
nated by Cave the scholastic, as being stocked with schoolmen, who, 
as Luther says, did nothing but propose paradoxes, and whose whole 
art was founded upon a contempt for Scripture ; and, he adds, 
4 Here I know the truth of what I say, for I was brought up 
amongst them.' 

But the next age, (which Cave names the Wicliffite,) was wit- 
ness to some signs of returning animation. In fact, the monasteries 
themselves contained within them the means of reformation. In 
one view it might be thought impossible that it would commence in 
these cloistered dormitories of monastic indolence, bigotry, and dark- 
ness, and yet in another view, it appears most likely that it should 
commence there. For though these edifices might well be called the 
tombs rather than the storehouses of learning, yet it was there that 
the spirits of the ancients lay in slumber, easily to be awaked by 
some daring, independent, thoughtful mind. Besides, we know that 
the early institutions for promoting literature were generally attached 
to cathedrals, (See M'Crie's Life of Melville, vol. ii. p. 396.) Nicolas 
de Lyra, to whom Luther owned himself so much indebted, and of 
whom it was said, ' Si Lyra non lyrasset Lutherus non cantasset ;' in 
the beginning of the fourth century led the way to more correct 
principles of Scripture interpretation. Bradwardine and Wicliffe, 
in our own country, helped on a similar change. The latter tells us 
of the pains he had taken to get the Bible translated, — how he col- 
lected old Latin Bibles, and adds, that < the late books were very 
corrupt.' 

Then came what Cave calls the Synodical age, which perhaps 
might have been more justly termed the Lutheran. Luther and his 
retinue, an innumerable host, now claim our attention. On this 
subject, however, far too extensive for our present limits, we must 
confine ourselves to a few remarks. « Men of learning,' it has been 
well said, (Bickersteth's Christian Student, p. 232,) « were then 
generally men of God, and gave, in the reformed churches, the tone 
of religion to the course of study in universities and seminaries. 
Learning was more exclusively religious than at any future time/ 
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Luther was one of the first who urged strongly the literal interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, bringing it back from the spiritualizing of the 
later fathers, to the simplicity of earlier times. He says, — ' The 
literal sense of Scripture alone is the whole foundation of faith and 
Christian theology,' and in this he was joined by almost the whole 
body of divines in that age. There never was before, and, we are 
not afraid to say, never has been since, an age where so much learn- 
ing was combined with so much piety, and laborious zeal in the 
cause of God. But a few examples will illustrate this better than 
any thing we could say upon it. We need follow no order. The 
whole story of the early life of M usculus, one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the Reformation, is so interesting, that we may be excused 
for introducing even more than our illustration requires. We give 
it in the words of the old biographer : ' He had an exceedingly 
prompt wit, and such an ardent desire to his book, that he was never 
weary of reading and writing, so that he rather needed a bridle than 
spurs. When he was grown up to some bigness, his parents sent 
him abroad into other countries with slender means, that by singing 
at doors, (as the manner of these times was,) he might get his liv- 
ing, and thereby learn patience, and temperance, and humility, and 
might follow his book the better. Being thus sent from his parents, 
he came to Rupersville in Alsatia, where a certain widow entertained 
him, and in which place he went to school, but met with much hun- 
ger and want Thus he continued till fifteen years of age, 

when he returned to his parents ; and going into the monastery of 
Lexheim, by the way, at the time of their even song, he joined with 
them in singing, and the choir taking notice of him, and liking his 
ingenuous countenance and voice, took him into the monastery. 
Having found a great heap of parchments one day on the roof of the 
house, containing manuscripts of Tully and Ovid* he set himself to 
study them, especially Ovid, and being much addicted to poetry, be 
many times made verses in his sleep, and could make a verse upon 
every thing he met, and grew so perfect therein, that with Ovid he 
could say — 

" Sponte sua carmen numeros veniebat in aptos, 
Quid-quid conabar dicere versus erat." 

At twenty he studied divinity, and, excelling all other monks in 
learning and eloquence, was chosen a public preacher. And being 
often told by an old man in that house, 'Si vis fieri bonus conscion- 
ator da operam ut sis bonus Biblicus,' he betook himself to the 
study of the Bible. At Strasburg, while he was a deacon, he was a 
hearer of Capito and Bucer, and finding his defects in Hebrew, he 
fell to the study of it, wrote out a lexicon with his own hand, and 
profited so much therein, that he did not only understand the Bible, 
but the Rabbins also. Afterwards he studied Greek, and profited 
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so much therein, that he translated diverse parts of Chrysostom, 
Basil, Cyril, Athanasius, &c. At that time also, by his own indus- 
try, he learned Arabic, not having so much as a grammar to help 
him, only by observing the proper names, which are the same in all 
languages, he found out the letters, and so attained to the under- 
standing of that tongue.' His works are very numerous. What 
his piety was we may learn from some Latin verses composed by him 
a little before his death. 

" Nic superest vitae, frigus praecordia captat, 
Sed tu Christe mini vita perennis ades I 
Quid trepidas anima ? ad sedes abitura quietis, 
En tibi ductor adest, angelus ille tuus! 

We read of another who studied so hard night and day, that his 
fellow students called him Suevica noctua, the Suevian night-crow. 
He had his books, paper, and ink, at the head of his bed; and as soon 
as his first sleep was over, applied himself to them for some hours ; 
and, it is added, ' he lived in the fear of God." It would be endless 
work to quote half the instances of this kind which are found among 
the reformers, for scarcely one was less studious or learned than ano- 
ther. Their labours are almost incredible. They make us tho- 
roughly ashamed of ourselves. All of them seem to have studied and 
written as if they had nothing else to do; and yet all of them seem 
to have laboured in their public duties as if they had never studied 
at all. No subsequent age has so fully realized that singular com- 
bination of sound doctrine, profound learning, and holy living, in • 
the reformed age, so strikingly exemplified. 

On this subject we cite our author : 

" Still learning abode in the universities; if not so sound and exten- 
sive as it afterwards became, yet not without its use in the discipline of 
the mind. In these institutions, most of the early reformers were edu- 
cated, and in many of them held professorships. Wickliffe occupied the 
theological chair in the University of Oxford, in which he was educated. 
John Huss was Rector of the University of Prague. Luther, Melancthon, 
and Carolstadt, were professors at Wittemberg; CEcolampadius at Stras- 
burg; Peter Martyr, Professor of Theology, successively at Strasburg, 
Oxford, and Zurich, where was a theological school; Martin Bucer at 
Strasburg, and subsequently at Cambridge; John Knox taught philosophy 
at the University of St Andrews; and Wishart at Cambridge; Andrew 
Melville was Principal of the University of Glasgow. Calvin accepted 
a professorship of theology at Geneva in 1536, declining the office of 
preacher, which was offered to him at the same time. He established a 
regular theological seminary in that city between 1543 and 1546, and the 
College of Geneva in 1559, at least thirteen years after the theological 
school was formed. Of this college Beza was made rector and professor 
of theology. A theological seminary had been established at Zurich by 
Zuingle thirty years before, the basis of which was laid in the appoint- 
ment of two professors of theology and two of the ancient languages. 
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" We might carry this array of facts still further, and show that the Re- 
formation was wholly effected by men of learning, and men who occupied 
posts of responsibility in schools of theology and halls of science. Parti- 
cularly is it interesting to observe how greatly it was advanced by the 
study of the Scriptures in the Greek and Hebrew originals, which at once 
threw the mind loose from the long-cherished corruptions of the Romish 
Church. To these studies Reuchlin, Luther, Melancthon, and Erasmus, 
devoted themselves with the greatest enthusiasm and assiduity. Erasmus 
says, at one period of his life, " I am firmly resolved to die in the study of 
the Scripture. This is my joy and my peace." To them each of the re- 
formers in succession seemed to turn, as the eyes of the traveller, who has 
roamed over thirsty deserts for months, turns with gladness to the ver- 
dant plains and pleasant gardens which he has at length reached. Faber, 
Farel, Calvin, and Zuingle, all sought the mind of God in his Word, and 
in the original tongues, which the doctors of Rome thought a most fear- 
ful heresy. The Hebrew Bible and the Greek Testament were con- 
stantly in their hands: they carried these with them when called to give 
their answer before their superiors in church and state, and ever appealed 
to them as the best judges in all controversies. Stimulated by the ex- 
ample of his cotemporary reformers, and feeling the absolute need of such 
knowledge, John Knox applied himself to the study of Hebrew when he 
was fifty years of age, not having an opportunity of acquiring this lan- 
guage in his early days. 

" The Reformed Church of France (which was on the Genevan model, 
and Presbyterian in discipline) made ample provision for the education 
of her ministry. She had five universities, viz. those of Montauban, Sau- 
mur, Nismes, Montpellier, and Sedan. At Montauban and Saumur were 
two professors of philosophy, two of divinity, one of Hebrew, and one of 
Greek. At Nismes and Montpellier two of theology and two of Hebrew. 
Poor students of theology were aided in prosecuting their studies, as is 
the case with us. And belonging to these French Huguenots were some 
names which stand high among scholars for learning and talent. Bochart, 
Blonde!, Claude, Saurin, Allix, Daille, Cappel, Amyrald, Du Moulin, De 
Plessais, must be mentioned always with profound respect. Among the 
Presbyterians of Holland we see the same attention to education ; and 
the extent to which it was carried is sufficiently shown by the mere names 
of Scaliger, Golius, Heinsius, Spanheim, Markius, Glass, Vitringa, Wit- 
sius, Stockius, Maestricht, Reland, Lampe, Van Til, De Moor, Venema, 
Wetstein." 

The successors of the reformers, though retaining much of their 
spirit, yet were certainly their inferiors in some respects. Luther had 
deprecated men calling themselves Lutherans, &c, and feared evil 
consequences in this respect. He also expressed his fear of too great 
a multiplication of books, and wished his own to last only during the 
age in which they were written, believing that God would always give 
each age its own labourers. What he dreaded so much was partly 
realised. The Reformed Church fell asunder into parties, godliness 
waned, and learning began to be separated from piety, and to be va- 
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lued as much for the works of men, to which it gave access, as for the 
study of the Divine Word. The reformers had opened the mine, 
and their labours had dug out and heaped up the precious metals 
there contained. Their successors discontinued the labour of mining, 
and began to amuse themselves with, and quarrel about, the piled 
masses that lay before them. * The true principles of interpretation 
(as a modern writer observes) were forgotten, and the pre-eminence of 
Scripture above human system strangely reversed by the successors of 
the reformers. Scripture interpretation, instead of being the mistress 
and the guide, became the handmaid of doctrinal theology. Its prin- 
cipal, and nearly exclusive employment, was the defence of the sym- 
bolical books. The Scriptures thus handled, instead of a living 
word, could not but become a dead repository of barren technicali- 
ties.' 

A specimen of this may be seen in Calovius's Systema Locorum 
Theologicorum, which, though professing great brevity, extended it- 
gelf to fourteen quarto volumes of polemical dissertations, problems, 
deductions, theses, &c. The same spirit we find in certain comment 
taries on Scripture, which he denominates Lux in tenebris. This is said 
to be one of the most pugnacious books ever written on the Bible. 
Through several thousand passages of the Bible, he carries on an uni- 
versal warfare with all sects but his own. On Gen. i. 26, he begins 
with the Pontificii, then turns round upon the Socinians, then pro- 
ceeds to the Arminians, and, after mauling the Anabaptistae, returns 
again to have another round with the Pontificii and Socinians. How 
far asunder this from the spirit of Luther, always so resolutely drag- 
ged into controversy ! How different from Melancthon, who, in his 
disputation with Eccius, being met with an argument which baffled 
him for the time, calmly said, ' eras tibi responieoC and who, on 
being taunted with this by his exulting opponent, mildly replied, ' I 
seek not mine own glory in the matter, but the truth; to-morrow, 
God willing, you shall hear farther.' 

The sudden relief from the pressure of danger and hardship had 
relaxed the Church. They could not now enter into the experience 
of the great reformer, when he said, * Were it not for persecution, I 
should not understand the Scripture.' * Controversy,' as an old writer 
says, * had destroyed charity, and broken up the continuity of faith.' 
The character of the age was more scholastic than that of the refor- 
mers, and thus not so simply scriptural. The reformers might not 
have equal accuracy and distinctness, but they had more of scriptural 
simplicity and unction. The cause was evident. They took their 
theology straight from the Bible; their successors took it too much 
at second-hand from their predecessors. Still there were many, very 
many, in piety and learning, but little inferior to the reformers. Only 
we now begin to see more pious men without learning, and more 
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learned men without piety. Erasmus stood the almost solitary ex- 
ample among the reformers of a scholar not over strict in piety; and 
yet he never wrote without something of devotion interspersed. But 
now we have many such. Orotius, the younger Turretine, Walton, 
and some others, began to employ their learning in lowering the piety 
and sapping the orthodoxy of the age. The works of the Poloni 
Fratres, the Socinian brethren, mark the age as one of decline. Still, 
we have many first-rate scholars and divines, such as Zanchius, Ju- 
nius, Gomarus, Spanheim, on the continent; and at home, Usher, 
Mede, Hooker, Whitgift, &c. The cultivation and advance of hu- 
man learning was everywhere great. The talents and learning of 
such men as Bishop Andrews, Sanderson, Taylor, &c, made this a 
distinguished era. The works published, manifest an extraordinary 
extent of learning. Our best polyglott was prepared by Walton about 
the close of this period. But with this growth of learning and refine- 
ment of doctrine, there was a departure from the spirit of the gospel. 
Still, however, among the Puritans of England, and the Covenanters 
of our own land, much piety and much learning still flourished. In- 
deed, most of them, inferior as they were to the reformers, would put 
to shame the great majority of their successors in the subsequent age, 
and our own day. No one can read their works without seeing that 
the least learned of them all, though perhaps no profound critic, was no 
mean proficient in Latin, Oreek, Hebrew, and knew the fathers and re- 
formed commentators perhaps too well. About this time took place that 
remarkable revival of learning and religion in the Roman Church, in 
which Pascal, Janson, De Lacy, Arnaud, Cyran, &c, manifested a 
learning and piety which would bear comparison with anything of the 
kind the age had seen. To this day we stand indebted to them for 
their learning and industry, as the port-royal grammars and works of 
a similar kind may remind us. As we advance on toward the 
writers of our own day, we find learning and religion separating still 
more from each other. In England, the high church party of the 
last century, were undoubtedly the most learned, and yet their piety 
was meagre enough. And the subsequent revival in the English 
Church has (as Milner remarks,) been effected by men, not of talents 
and learning, but of humble acquirements though fervent piety. In 
Scotland, during that period, neither party displayed much learning. 
On the one side, we have Campbell and M'Knight, as the chief writ- 
ers of note, and on the other, Erskine and Witherspoon. On the 
Continent, neology began to be introduced, and has been since, so 
fearfully matured. In America, during this period, most of the best 
divines were far from being men of profound critical erudition. In 
our own day, learning and religion are still too widely separated. In 
Germany there seems to be something of a better spirit reviving. In 
America, we have had of late some proofs of superior scholarship, but 
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whether the piety of Stoddart, and Bellamy, and Edwards, is con- 
joined with it, is another question. As to our own country, we know 
not what to say. We can certainly have no great pretensions to high 
critical excellence among our men of piety, and the world has too 
much monopolized that erudition which the Church should have ex- 
erted herself to secure and appropriate. We are too much men of 
science to be scholars. Nor have we the strict discipline of older 
times to control us. The constitution and regulation of our univer- 
sities and schools, formed in holier times, is no doubt scriptural. 
Nothing is to be said or done but in a serious way and for a holy 
end. Yet these are all forgotten; and by our practice it would seem 
as if heathens and not Christians had the regulation of our studies. 
Day after day our youth go to and come from their public studies 
as the Athenians went to and came from the Porch or the Academy. 
How can such conduct be blessed, and why need we wonder that 
learning and piety are so much dissevered? We have seen the high 
advantages of their union ; we have seen their continual tendency to 
separation; we must have felt ourselves the injurious influence of 
their disunion in the course of our own studies. And with all this 
have we not motive enough to stimulate our intensest anxiety that 
in us they may meet in blessed union? Every thing that has the 
least tendency to sunder them; be it from an ungodly world, — be it 
from an unspiritual heart, — be it from the praise and honour of 
men, — be it from the example of superiors, — be it from an undue 
love of knowledge for its own sake, — be it from a love of the present 
and forgetfulness of the eternal reward, — should be most suspiciously, 
most vigorously watched against, as ruin to our present peace and 
future usefulness. It is true, as has been said by Melancthon, that 
scripture cannot be understood theologically unless it be first under- 
stood grammatically ; but it is also true, that no divinity is scriptural 
that is not devotional. (Bicker steWs Christian Student , p. 104.) 
* Unhappy,' says Augustine, 4 is the man who knows all things, and 
knows not Thee 9 — but blessed is he who knows Thee, though he 
knows not these things. But he who knows both Thee and them is 
not happier on their account, but on account of Thee alone is happy, 
if knowing Thee he glorifies Thee as God, and is thankful and be 
not vain in his imaginations.' (Conf.) It is recorded of Henry 
Martyn, that the moment a suspicion arose that any book he was 
studying was gaining an undue influence over him, he instantly laid 
it aside, nor resumed it till he had realized and felt the paramount 
excellence of the divine oracles. Let it be so with us ! As in every 
human work there is error, so we may be assured its imperfections 
will suit some part of the natural mind, and insinuating itself through 
this avenue, will, if not guarded against, displace and dissipate our 
relish and affection for the Word of God. Let us beware of study- 
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ing books more than ourselves, and reading divinity more in other 
books than in the Scriptures. Whatever be the precision and ful- 
ness of our orthodoxy, unless we believe all that we do believe, just 
because God hath said it; and unless we reject error, simply because 
God has disallowed it 9 we shall fare far worse than those who stray- 
ing widely from sound doctrine, yet do so because in simple honesty 
believing that such is the truth of God. Nor let us forget the re- 
mark of Witsius, * The man who is not solicitous to receive every pos- 
sible accession to his knowledge, knows nothing yet of the ways of 
the Lord.' We will not go so far as another old writer, That one who 
is so disposed to halt in his inquiries cannot be saved ; but we ask, 
pan we estimate the guilt, or reckon up the disastrous consequences, 
both personal and relative, of refusing, against light, to admit an 
opinion, or of holding back from considering it, upon the suspicion or 
even the possibility of its being a truth of God, or of refraining from 
the study of one chapter or verse in the whole record of God. 

Thus far we have followed the guidance of our own reading or 
memory. But ere we close we must call in the testimony of our 
author. His work is in many respects most excellent, — learned and 
practical, running over a very wide field with judgment and intelli- 
gence. Several expressions in it, in connection with the subject of 
inspiration, we dislike exceedingly. They savour of irreverence. 
Perhaps too much stress is laid upon learnings and too much ascrib- 
ed to it. Perhaps also the spiritual tone of the work might have 
been more elevated. But discounting these items, and some others 
which we have no room to specify, we can still speak of the volume 
as likely to be most useful to a student, in the way of stimulating 
him to imitate the studious scholarship of other days, and also of 
showing him the real advantages to be derived from biblical learning. 
The following sketch of Origen and his studies will illustrate this. 

" His labours in the department of Biblical learning are well known; 
his collections of the manuscripts of the original Scriptures, and the com- 
mentaries he wrote on a large portion of the sacred books, point him out 
as the founder of the learned study of the Scriptures. We have indeed 
to regret the false principles upon which he proceeded in interpreting the 
word of God, and the errors into which his speculative mind led him ; yet 
his life of toil and study, expended principally on the education of the 
rising ministry, shows us the estimation in which this education was held 
by the church. ' As now the number of those who sought instruction 
at his hands,' says Eusebius, ' was continually increasing, and his Bibli- 
cal labours becoming more and more severe, he divided the multitude, 
and selected Heraclius, one of his friends who was devoted to the study 
of the Scriptures, and otherwise a most learned man, and associated him 
with himself in the office of instruction. To him he committed the ele- 
mentary department, reserving for himself the higher duty of lecturing 
to those who were more advanced.' That the course of study appointed 
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for the pupils was ample, is shown from the fact that the teachers them- 
selves set an example of thorough study in their own persons. Clement 
says that, 'he had mauy eminent men as his teachers; one in Greece 
'who was an Ionian, another in Magna Grecia; one from Coelosyria, ano- 
ther from Egypt; others from the East, and of these one from Assyria, 
another in Palestine, a Hebrew by descent. The last I met was the first 
in power; him I found concealed in Egypt, and rested satisfied. He was 
a true Sicilian bee, gathering the flowers of the Prophetic and Apostolic 
meadow, who engendered true knowledge in the minds of those who 
heard him.' He thus describes Pantaenus, his revered predecessor in the 
Alexandrian school. The time spent in this school was often consider- 
able. Gregory, surnamed Thaumaturgus, though he had a finished 
classical education before, and had commenced the study of Law, remain- 
ed eight years under the instructions of Origen. And if we may judge 
of the assiduity of the pupils by that of their teachers, it was very great. 
* Such was the flocking of pupils to Origen from morning to night,' to use 
his own words, * that they scarcely allowed him to draw his breath.' 
And he says of his pursuits: ' The comparison of manuscripts leaves me 
no time to eat; and after my meals I cannot go out nor rest myself, but 
even at that time I am compelled to institute philological inquiries, and 
correct manuscripts. Even the night is not allowed me for sleep, but 
my philological inquiries occupy a considerable portion of it. I will not 
mention the time from early in the morning until the ninth and some- 
times the tenth hour, because all who have pleasure in such employ- 
ments use this time for the study of the divine word and reading." Pp. 
72—75. 

The circumstances of our church, and the demand for labourers 
at present are unfavourable to scholarship and study. This must be 
most sedulously guarded against. Whilst giving free scope to the 
gifts of the Spirit, and not trying to fetter them by human resolu- 
tions, let us at the same time never lose sight of these human gifts 
which God in all ages has made use of for the spread of his truth, 
and on which he has so often vouchsafed a most manifest blessing* 
Never let our students forget that they are to be men filled with the 
Spirit, if they would be Christian ministers. Yet never let them 
forget that they are to be students and scholars too. Both for the 
direct service which learning renders, and for the indirect benefit 
which it confers in the way of mental discipline and intellectual 
health, let it be strenuously cultivated. Let our young men study 
hard, and deep, and long. We give a specimen of a student's course. 

" Samuel Palmer, the advocate of the dissenting academies, gives us 
the following account of his tutor's plan of education, and of the employ- 
ments of the students :— 

" It was our custom to have lectures appointed to certain times, and 
we began the morning with logic. We read Hereboord, which is the 
same as is generally read at Cambridge. The next superior class read 
metaphysics ; of which Fromenius's Synopsis was our manual, and by dir- 
ections of our tutor, we were assisted in our chambers by Baronius, 
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Suarez, and Colbert. Ethics was our next study, and our system Hereboord ; 
in reading which our tutor recommended to our meditation, Dr Henry More, 
Marcus Antoninus Epictetus, with the comments of Arrian and Simplicius, 
and the morals of Solomon; and under this head, the moral works of the 
great Puffendorf. The highest class was engaged in natural philosophy, 
of which Le Clerc was our system, whom we compared with the ancients 
and with other moderns, as Aristotle, Des Cartes, Colbert, Staire, &c. 
We disputed, every other day, in Latin, upon the several philosophical 
controversies; and as these lectures were read off, some time was set apart 
to introduce rhetoric, in which that short piece of John Gerard Vossius 
was used in the school, but in our chambers we were assisted by his 
larger volume, Aristotle, and Tully de Oratore. These exercises were 
all performed every morning, except that, on Mondays, we added, as a 
divine lecture, some of Buchanan's Psalms, the finest of the kind, both 
for purity of language, and exact sense of the original ; and on Saturdays 
all the superior classes declaimed by turns, four and four, on some noble 
and useful subject, such as De Pace ; Logica ne magis inserviat caeteris 
disciplinis an Rhetorica, de connubio virtutis cum doctrina,; &c.; and I 
can say that these orations were, for the most part, of uncommon elo- 
quence, purity of style, and manly and judicious composure. 

" After dinner, our work began by reading some one of the Greek or 
Latin historians, orators, or poets, of which, first, I remember Sallust, 
Quintus Curtius, Justin, and Paterculus; of the second, Demosthenes, 
Tully, and Isocrates's Select Orations; and of the last, Homer, Virgil, 
Juvenal, Persius, and Horace. This reading was the finest and most de- 
lightful to young gentlemen of all others, because it was not in the pe- 
dantic method of common schools; but the delicacy of our tutor's criti- 
cisms, his exact description of persons, terms, and places, illustrated by 
referring to Rosin and other antiquarians, and his just application of the 
morals, made such a lasting impression, as rendered all our other studies 
more facile. In geography, we read Dionysii Periegesis compared with 
Cluverius, which at this lecture always lay upon the table. 

4< Mondays and Fridays, we read divinity, of which the first lecture was 
always in the Greek Testament, and it was our custom to go through it 
once a year. We seldom read less than six or seven chapters, and this 
was done with the greatest accuracy. We were obliged to give the most 
curious etymons, and were assisted with the Synopsis Crisicorum, Mar- 
tinius, Favorinus, and Hesychius's Lexicons, and it was expected that 
the sacred geography and chronology should be particularly observed and 
answered too, at demand, of which I never knew my tutor sparing. The 
other divinity lecture was on Synopsis Purioris Theologiae, as very ac- 
curate and short ; we were advised to read by ourselves the more large 
pieces of Turretine, Theses Salmurienses, Baxter's Methodus Theologian, 
and Archbishop Usher's, and, on particular controversies, many excel* 
lent authors, as on original sin, Placaeus, and Barlow de Naturn Mali; 
on grace and free will, Rutherford, Strangius, and Amyraldus; on the 
Popish controversy, Araesius, Bellarminus Enervatus, and the modern 
disputes during the reign of King James; on Episcopacy, Altare Dama- 
cenum, Bishop Hall, and Mr Baxter; Bishop Stillingfleet's Irenicum, 
Drs Owen and Rutherford; and for practical divinity, Baxter, Tillotson, 
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Charnock; and, in a word, the best books of the Episcopalian, Presby- 
terian, and Independent divines, were in their order recommended, and 
constantly used by those of us who were able to procure them ; and all, 
or most of them, I can affirm were the study of all the pupils. 

" I have not said any thing of the affairs of our house and our social 
conversation, which in most was unexceptionable. My tutor began the 
morning with public prayer, in the school, which he performed with great 
devotion, but not with equal elegance and beauty in English; but in 
Latin, in which he often prayed, no man could exceed him for exact 
thought, curious style, and devout pathos. 

" At divinity lectures, the eldest pupils prayed ; in these I often joined 
with peculiar delight, and went away with a raised mind. Men of lesser 
genius were allowed forms of their own composure, or others, as they 
thought proper. Prayer in the family was so esteemed that I do not 
know that it was once omitted." Pp. 153 — 156. 

Or let us take another specimen. It is from the pen of Seeker, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. 

" Our logic, which we have read over once, is so contrived as to com- 
prehend all Hereboord, and the greater part of Mr Locke's Essay, and 
the Art of Thinking. What Mr Jones dictated to us was but short, con- 
taining a clear and brief account of the matter, references to the places 
where it was more fully treated of, and remarks on, or applications of, 
the authors cited, when need required. At our next lecture, we gave 
an account both of what the author quoted and our tutor said, who com- 
monly gave us a larger explication of it, and so proceeded to the next 
thing in order. He took care, as far as possible, that we understood the 
sense as well as remembered the words of what we had read, and that we 
should not suffer ourselves to be cheated with obscure terms which had 
no meaning. Though he be no great admirer of the old logic, yet he 
has taken a great deal of pains both in explaining and correcting Here- 
boord, and has, for the most part, made him intelligible, or shown that 
he is not so. 

" The two Mr Jones, Mr Francis, Mr Watkins, Mr Sheldon, and two 
more gentlemen, are to begin Jewish antiquities in a short time. I was 
designed for one of their number, but rather chose to read logic once 
more; both because I was utterly unacquainted with it when 1 came to 
this place, and because the others, having all, except Mr Francis, been 
at other academies, will be obliged to make more haste than those in a 
low class, and consequently cannot have so good or large accounts of any 
thing, nor so much time to study every head. We shall have gone 
through our course in about four years' time, which, I believe, no body 
that knows Mr Jones will think too long. 

" I began to learn Hebrew soon as I came hither, and find myself able 
now to construe, and give some grammatical account of, about twenty 
verses in the easier parts of the Bible, after less than an hour's prepara- 
tion. We read, every day, two verses apiece in the Hebrew Bible, 
which we turn into Greek (no one knowing which his verses shall be, 
though at first it was otherwise), and this, with logic, is our morning's 
work. 
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" Mr Jones also began, about three months ago, some critical lectures, 
in order to the exposition you advised him to. The principal things con- 
tained in them are about the antiquity of the Hebrew language, letters, 
vowels, the incorruption of the Scriptures, ancient divisions of the Bible, 
an account of the Talmud, Masora, and Cabala. We are at present up- 
on the Septuagint, and shall proceed, after that, to Targumim, and other 
versions, &c. Every part is managed with abundance of perspicuity, and 
seldom any material thing is omitted that others have said on the point, 
though very frequently we have useful additions of things which are not 
to be found in them. We have scarce been upon any thing yet, but Mr 
Jones has had those writers which are most valued on that head, to 
which he always refers us. This is what we first set about in the after- 
noon, which being finished, we read a chapter in the Greek Testament, 
and after that, mathematics. We have gone through all that is taught 
of algebra and proportion, with the first six books of Euclid, which is all 
Mr Jones designs for the gentlemen I mentioned above, but he intends 
to read something more to the class that comes after them, 
t " This is our daily employment, which, in the morning, takes up about 
two hours, and something more in the afternoon. Only on Wednesdays, 
in the morning, we read Dionysius's Periegesis, on which we have notes, 
mostly geographical, but with some criticisms intermixed; and in the 
afternoon we have no lecture at all. So, on Saturday, in the afternoon, 
we have only a thesis, which none but they who have done with logic 
have any concern in. We are also just beginning to read Isocrates and 
Terence, each twice a-week. On the latter, our tutor will give us some 
notes, which he received in a college, from Perizonius. 

" We are obliged to rise at five of the clock, every morning; and to 
speak Latin always, except when below stairs among the family." Pp. 
157—160. 

We must refrain from quoting much, but we would give in con- 
clusion, the following excellent practical counsels, addressed to those 
who have the learning of our students entrusted to their care. 

" In conclusion we add, that it behoves those who occupy the post of 
teachers in our institutions of sacred learning, seriously to enquire whe- 
ther our system of seminary instruction and discipline is all that it ought 
to be, or is capable of being made. Is it spiritual ? as much illuminated 
and vivified by our abiding and living faith in him who is the Light of 
the world, and the Revealer of God? Is it as complete, extending over 
all those departments of theological knowledge with which an enlighten- 
ed divine should be acquainted, and in each department illustrating all 
those topics which revealed religion presents to our view? Is it as 
thorough, penetrating into those deep thoughts and investigations into 
which the words of the Holy Ghost lead forth the minds of men ? Is it 
as clear, leaving on the minds of our students distinct and well defined 
views of the doctrines of revelation, separating the chaff from the wheat, 
and tracing down through all ages that succession of doctrine which has 
waged a constant warfare with error, has been the glory and vigour of 
piety, and is to fill the church with that energy with which it shall yet 
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Contend unto victory with the empire of darkness? Is it as inspiriting to 
those committed for a season to our care, commanding with authority 
their powers of attention and thought, stirring up their minds into con- 
stant, untiring activity, and forming them to manly effort? Is it based 
on those great principles, those leading truths,, which, once fastened in 
the mind, become the key to unlock a thousand mysteries, and to settle 
satisfactorily a thousand questions which may arise in their future lives? 
Is it as practical, suited to make them prompt and skilful in the discharge 
of the various and important duties of the ministry, in the study, in the 
pulpit, at the sick and dying bed, in pastoral labour, benevolent effort, 
and the cure of souls? We have an office of dread responsibility. We 
need to be diligent and wise, and to set ourselves continually as disciples 
at the Saviour's feet." Pp. 151, 152. 

Our first wish for all our students is, ' would that they were men 
of God. 1 Our second is, ' would that they were men of learning. 4 
Study hard, we would say to all of them :— study hard. Much of 
the success of your future ministry, — much of your comfort as well 
as of your growth in grace, — much of your power to fight the battles 
of the Lord, depends on your present study and discipline of mind. 
Live near God, that is the first thing; — but live near your books 
also. Redeem time, first for prayer, then for study. Be much in 
your closets; but be much in your studies also. 



Art. III. — History of the Origin and Progress of the Irish 
Society established for promoting the Education of the Native 
Irish, through the medium of their own Language. By Henry 
J. Monck Mason, LL.D. Dublin : 1844. 

It is needful that the attention of the British Churches be called 
somewhat peremptorily to the position of the Gospel in Ireland, and 
the work which is waiting to be done there. They have to be 
reminded that there is a very large arrear of labour and Christian 
effort due to Ireland, which she is now in circumstances to receive. 

The present article is penned with the view of submitting a series 
of facts, which show the critical period at which the history of Ire- 
land has arrived, and the hazard she must run, if her case be not 
taken up promptly, and dealt with as such a momentous matter de- 
serves. And we cannot help entertaining the hope, that something 
may be gained by this statement and illustration of facts, in the way 
of rescuing that country from the blank which it occupies in the 
regards of most Christians. 

Perhaps the general apathy about the Reformation of Ireland may 
be accounted for in this way, — that, through a long succession of 
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years we'were brought into contact with her as a land of blood, and 
horror, and death, without having any adequate channel presented to 
us for giving vent to our wounded feelings. It must be known to 
all who have had much to do in scenes of human woe, that while 
the heart recoils from suffering which it cannot reach or relieve, it 
will mingle freely among sorrows that may be soothed, and nerve it- 
self to bear the most afflicting sights, when it is engaged in minis- 
tering relief. 

And we venture to say, that if the British Churches shall now 
engage in a united service against Popery in Ireland, that land — in- 
stead of being miserably looked at, as a condemned and forlorn spot, 
whose wretched population must be resigned to the curse of Popery 
-—shall be seen to be illuminated by hope, and to present at once 
the fairest field of missionary effort, the best vantage ground for 
assailing Popery, and the readiest instrument for vindicating the 
injured honours of Protestantism. 

That such a vindication is called for, we need scarcely prove to 
those who have considered the position which recent events have 
assigned to our national faith. 

Protestantism and Popery have stood, if not in conflict, at least in 
contact, for two or three hundred years, within these realms. Oo 
the side of the former were ranged manifold advantages. There were 
— a threefold preponderance of population — an exclusive possession 
of place and legislative power — a large though varying amount of 
piety and evangelical zeal— the strength of truth, and the help of 
God. ' How soon,' one would have predicted, looking at the favour- 
able auspices which surrounded Protestantism after the Reforma- 
tion — * How soon must the Popery of Ireland yield before the force 
of the reformed principles : how soon must the advancing lights of 
common and Christian education scatter the superstitions of her 
children V But how different the issue. Ireland is as darkly 
Popish as she was at the date of the Reformation. With a few ex- 
ceptions, Protestantism has made no progress. Through successive 
generations — from sire to son—^the bitter stream has flowed down 
uninterruptedly. Rome has been allowed to stamp upon the fore- 
head of every new-born babe the mark and number of the beast. 

But this is not all. Protestantism has not only failed in getting 
the victory. It has suffered a dismal defeat. « We cannot quell 
the Monster/ was the language of Protestant ministers, civil and 
ecclesiastical, on a late memorable occasion, — * Wherefore, let us 
tame it.* 1 

Such is the position which our national religion now occupies in 
the eye of man and of God. A contest of two centuries is ended by 
a compromise, which, in so far as it is acted upon by the British 
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Legislature, and homologated by the Churches of the Establishment, 
involves a pledge that no farther attempt shall be made upon the in- 
tegrity of Irish Popery. 

And this device for the pacification of Ireland is applauded loudly 
by those who cannot tolerate the exclusive pretensions of any one 
religion, and silently by many friends of the truth who imagine that 
the hold of Popery will be loosened, and her cruelties controlled, 
when she becomes a stipendiary of the State. It is not our object to 
discuss this question. However, we may declare our belief that 
Popery never can be mastered by the mere arts of statesmanship. 
The councillors of the Vatican are quite as sagacious and subtle as 
the ministers of Queen Victoria ; and it is not difficult to anticipate 
the use which they will make of our new relations to Popery. Ire- 
land has served hitherto as a breakwater against the advance of 
Popery. The low and vicious kind of it that existed there has been 
our safeguard and defence. Her lawless priesthood, and wretched 
peasantry, and deeds of murder — her prostituted altars, and the 
death-knell of her curse — these sights and sounds, which, rightly or 
wrongly, we identify with Popery, have schooled us into a thorough 
knowledge of the principles, and a thorough hatred of the practices, 
of the Church of Rome. But change her character ; elevate her 
clergymen ; wash away their enormous vices, or conceal them under 
a mask of piety ; then you render Ireland a formidable neighbour ; 
then to a godless nation, weary of the restraints of spiritual religion, 
she shall commend Popery as much as at present she repels from it. 
So soon as the Papacy in Ireland shall have softened the ferocity of 
her features, and wiped off the blood that is upon her face, and im- 
parted a little blandness and refinement to her servants ; she shall 
find a broad way opened for her into the bosom of England ; she 
shall be courted and advanced by those who will be eager to show 
the sagacity of their predictions by promoting those who fulfil them; 
and so Popery — civilized and polished — shall achieve what Popery 
in its rude and brutal character never could. 

Had we been foreed to decide upon the following alternatives, we 
would not have hesitated in preferring the first-named ; — -"whether to 
suffer the Romish priesthood to remain in barbarism, or to lead them 
into the paths of letters and secular knowledge. 

The bearing of this disastrous affair upon the fortunes of Protes- 
tantism, must go far beyond the bounds of this kingdom. Hence- 
forth Rome fears not Britain : her arms may be invincible, but 
Rome can conquer her by her arts ; and wherever, throughout the 
wide world, Rome has only the British power to deal with, she will 
fear no evil. She has tried the strength of our attachment to the 
truth— she has triumphed under most unfavourable circumstances 
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for victory — she has wormed her way into the heart of the British 
constitution, and, as much to her surprise as to her joy, has found 
that our Protestantism has been eaten out, and is impotent against 
her strength and union. Everywhere she will now be seen to act 
upon the tacit understanding that Britain is not to hinder her pro- 
gress nor resent her insults. All this must flow from the trium- 
phant issue to which she has brought the struggle for Protestant 
ascendancy in Ireland. 

But there is another consequence of it which more nearly concerns 
us. We are told of very ominous events happening in Europe, 
which seem to indicate the breaking up of Popery in various direc- 
tions. Large masses of people, we are told, have already detached 
themselves from Rome, and are drifting some of them towards evan- 
gelical religion, and some of them towards rationalism. And there is 
a proposal made for a wide confederation of loyal Protestants, for the 
defence of their faith, and its propagation through these doors and 
rents in European Popery. Especially we have been called on lately by 
an illustrious foreigner, to occupy a place among Reformed Churches, 
and enrol ourselves in the host of the Lord. 

But how can we do so ? 

Think of a British government volunteering the aid of her fleets 
and armies to a continental ally, while the foe whom she went so far 
to meet, was invading her own homes, and butchering her children. 
Could she face that foe in a foreign field, while the stain of defeat — 
suffered from his hand at home, was still upon her shield ? 

And let British Christians recollect, that whenever they confront 
Popery abroad, they shall be reminded of the concessions made to 
Popery at home. 

Or, if they indignantly reply that these concessions were made 
against their solemn protest, and that they have taken the field to 
prove their sincerity ; then they will be pressed with the question — 
< fc If you wished for *a field to display your enmity to Romanism, or 
your love to its opposite, why did you not choose Ireland ? If you 
are so anxious for the diffusion of Protestant truth — for the scatter- 
ing of the Word of God over the face of Europe, — why so indifferent 
to the same object in a large region of your own country ? If you 
believe, what you so loudly proclaim, that Popery is a soul-destroy- 
ing heresy, not to be tolerated, but to be hunted out of the world, — 
how have you contemplated so calmly its possession of Ireland, and 
so coolly suffered seven millions of your countrymen to live and die 
under its curse ?' 

It is very doubtful whether posterity will admit the sincerity of our 
Protestantism ; or if they do, it must be with a note, that though 
sincere, we were culpably selfish. How many great men have stood 
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forward in these days, to expose the frauds of Popery, and to paint 
the wrongs of Ireland : how few have set themselves zealously to 
right them ! 

Shall we suggest an apology ? Ireland was early given in charge 
to a large and powerful Establishment. It occupied the whole land 
with a Protestant ministry, and spread the broad mantle of Episco- 
pacy over the whole population. Christians, both in and out of the 
pale of the Irish Church, supposed that it would do its duty, and 
that Popery would gradually wear away, like snow before the sum- 
mer's sun. At all events, the responsibility of conducting the refor- 
mation of Ireland having been laid upon one body, by common con- 
sent it was allowed to lie there. 

It now appears that it would have been infinitely better had the 
Popish districts of Ireland been excluded from the territorial boundaries 
of the Establishment, and been handed over to the friends of Christ, 
as a field for missionary operations. We trusted that a Church with 
such ample means would have commended the Gospel to the dark 
children of the soil, and poured a little light upon their ignorance, 
and a little joy into their hearts. The appointed guardian of their 
interests having betrayed them, it is not to be greatly wondered at 
that Christians elsewhere should have sunk into unconcern. 

It is painful to mark the hindrances which have been uniformly 
opposed, both by Church and State, to all attempts to do good to 
the population of Ireland. Most of these, Dr Mason traces to 
a fatal jealousy which the reformed Government and Church con- 
ceived of the Irish tongue, and the eagerness with which they per- 
severed in an impotent attempt to eradicate it. In order to promote 
the assimilation of the two nations — the conquered and the con- 
querors — they judged, and rightly, that their languagemust be assi- 
milated; but this they very wrongly imagined to be within the 
power of the acts of parliament and proclamations of the State to ac- 
complish. 

u They lavished those accordingly, but with no other effect than that 
of the storm upon the tree, which causes it by its violence to take the 
deeper root. The efforts to exterminate the Irish tongue were forcible 
and unremitted ; but every attempt was sure to destroy itself by the re- 
action which it occasioned. Statutes, making the use of it to be highly 
penal, were passed, and persevered in with such a blind confidence in 
their omnipotence, that long after the wisdom of Elizabeth's ministers 
resorted to the great and paramount measure of education, and the Uni- 
versity of Dublin was founded for the instruction of the natives, the 
ghosts of these obsolete enactments were summoned to scare away from 
the experiment the ministers of a wiser and conciliatory policy. Thus, 
when Usher, in the convocation of 1634, seconded the proposal of 
Bishop Bedell, to make use of the Irish tongue as a medium for the 
spreading of a knowledge of the reformed doctrines among the natives of 
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Ireland, the arguments of his principal opponent — a celebrated person, 
also, Bishop Bramball — were * reasons drawn from an act of parliament, 
passed in this kingdom in the reign of Henry VI I L, for obliging the 
natives to learn the English tongue.' Again, early in the next century, 
when Marsh, at that time provost, endeavoured to follow up in the uni- 
versity the very first principles of its establishment, by affording facilities 
to the students for then acquiring the Irish tongue, he was rebuked by 
the rulers of both Church and State. ' At first/ he says, * I was much 
censured by some great men, and amongst them, by the late lord pri- 
mate, then lord chancellor also, they saying that there is an act of parlia- 
ment for abolishing the Irish language, and I endeavoured to propagate 
it ; for which I might be questioned in parliament.' " Pp. 4, 5. 

This evil spirit governed the counsels of the nation, until, every 
successive attempt to convey eternal life to the Irish having proved 
abortive, the struggle ceased, and Protestant England drew the cur- 
tain of spiritual darkness over this hapless race. Thus, when 
Bedell, with apostolic zeal, bent himself to the work of enlightening 
the Irish-speaking population, he was plainly told that he was acting 
contrary to the interests of the English in Ireland, * by endeavouring 
to make the conquered and enslaved Irish capable of preferment in 
Church and State, which was the portion of the conquerors.'' 

Dr King, archbishop of Dublin, who sought to gain the same 
blessed end, was thwarted by the same evil influence. In reviewing 
the proceedings of the convocation and parliament of his day, he de- 
livers himself in the following emphatic terms : * It is plain to me, 
by the methods that have been taken since the Reformation, and 
which are yet pursued both by the civil and ecclesiastical rulers, 
that there never was nor is any design that all should be Pro- 
testants/ 

But the most hopeful prospect for the native Irish was in the 
foundation of the Dublin University. However, the wisdom which 
founded the college was frustrated by the selfishness which ad- 
ministered its affairs. 

" This seminary," Dr Mason says, " was founded chiefly for the educa- 
tion of a Protestant ministry ; and with the advice of Lord Bacon, of Sir 
H. Sydney — ' the good lord deputy,' and many of the wiser men of Eliza- 
beth's councils, special provision was made for the future ministry of the 
Gospel through the medium of the Irish tongue. These provisions were 
aided by the publication, just at this period, of the New Testament in that 
language. But all these efforts were too weak to encounter the tide oi 
public opinion ; and even so early as in the 1 7th James I., we find that 
prince complaining, in a letter to the lord deputy of Ireland, that the 
governors of the college of Dublin, which had been ' plentifully endowed 
by us, principally for breeding up the natives of that kingdom in civility, 
learning, and religion/ have * not performed that trust reposed in them, 
if the revenues have been otherwise employed.' Strange to say, that 
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this well-directed remonstrance of the king, seconded by the best wishes 
of Primate Usher, and the active zeal of Bedell in his provostship, pro- 
duced but little effect, although the statutes declared that 30 out of the 
70 scholars should be Irish natives, and that their annual stipend should 
be larger than the rest ; yet there was no substantial and settled provi- 
sion for their instruction ; no professor of the Irish tongue, or regular 
establishment of lectures, or provision of books accomplished; and the 
half-way, heartless attempt languished, as if it were a sickly exotic, and 
not a plant the very most indigenous and easily cultivated; until at 
length, having occupied its ground uselessly, without producing blossom, 
or even leaf, for upwards of a century, — when it retained nothing what- 
soever of its original character but the name, — it was entirely eradicated, 
and its place appropriated to other objects. It was only a few years ago, 
that the above-mentioned statute of Charles II. was altered ; and the 
natives' places, the only permanent allotment of the original endowment 
that had ever been made in the college to answer the primary object of 
the foundation, were, after having been misapplied for a century, totally 
abolished." Pp. 6, 7. 

When it is recollected that nearly three millions claim the Irish 
as their proper tongue, it will be seen how disastrous must have been 
the policy which compromised the best interests of so large a portion 
of the population. It is needless to utter reproaches now upon the 
generations who are sleeping in the tomb ; but were we standing in 
Dr Mason's position, — addressing the members of the Irish Church, 
— we would seek to impress, a little more strongly than he has 
done, the fearful weight of responsibility that has now accumulated 
over the head of that Church. Was ever such a thing heard of be- 
fore? — a Christian Church consigning a nation to barbarism and 
Popery — crushing every attempt for its reformation — and robbing it 
of endowments solemnly set apart for its behoof. And why ? Lest 
they should become Protestants, and so be capable of preferment in 
Church or State, which was the portion of the conquerors ! Need 
we wonder that the Irish Church is trembling under the frown of 
God ? Dr Mason, indeed, dwells with warrantable satisfaction upon 
the fact that the friends of the native Irish * can marshal in their 
phalanx the names of the most eminent statesmen, philosophers, 
and divines, that ever graced the annals of our history, or shone in 
the galaxy of Irish piety.' For our part, we find it difficult to con- 
ceive how a galaxy of Irish piety could ever have existed, without 
its illuminating in some measure the darkness of Irish Popery. 

But now, turning from the past, let it be supposed that Protest 
tants were at length resolved to give tardy justice to Ireland, by giv- 
ing it the blessed Gospel, and that they were met in anxious consul- 
tation about the best methods of doing so, and the probable issues of 
success ; they would find a very valuable guide in the singularly in- 
teresting production of t>r Mason. 
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For what is it ? It is not an appeal calling us to begin an un- 
tried warfare. It is not a conjectural pleading, grounded upon 
hopeful appearances. It is neither a gloomy portraiture of Ireland 
as it is, nor a radiant representation of Ireland as it might be. It 
is a detail of facts — the history of a successful campaign, carried for- 
ward by a pious section of the Irish Church, upon the darkest fields 
of Popery. It is a simple but most authentic narrative of Protes- 
tant triumphs unequalled since the Reformation. It is a pillar, 
commemorative of victories won by the Word of Ood, which, if 
Christians regard it, must stimulate and cheer them ; if not, it must 
condemn them. 

We learn from Dr Mason, that several circumstances combine to 
give us an open door to the Irish-speaking population. These are, 

I. Their fond and unsuspicious love of their mother-tongue. 
While the English language is rejected, and its Scriptures are de- 
nounced as heretical^ ' they so enthusiastically love the Irish, that 
they refuse — they suspect nothing that is offered to them in it? 1 
It is ' a language so hallowed in their eyes, that it is supposed to be 
incapable of conveying either heresy or error/ P. 16. We remem- 
ber to have read an instance of this attachment, which will show 
what a powerful instrument for good it may become. Mr S ac- 
companied an Irish reader to the house of Q , an elderly man, 

of great repute among the priests, very bigoted, active, and success- 
ful in silencing ignorant Protestants. After the ordinary salutation, 

the reader asked Q whether he had any Irish books ? he said 

he had; and going to a boy, took from him an old Irish manu- 
script, which seemed very precious in his eyes. The reader then 
said to him, ' Have you any Irish songs?' No. He showed him 

his hymn-book, at which Q was greatly surprised. But when 

the reader showed him his Irish Testament, and read the 1st verse 
of the 8th chapter of the Romans, his surprise increased. « Oh V 
said he, in Irish, * that's the book ,-' and then he began to read in it 

with great delight himself. Some little time before Mr S had 

called upon this same individual, with a friend, who began to 
read to him from an English Bible. * What book is that?* said 

Q . « The Bible, sir,' he replied. « Close that book, for I will 

have nothing out of it/ Q afterwards became a schoolmaster 

of the Irish Society, and taught his pupils to read that book in Irish, 
from which he would hear nothing himself when brought to him in 
the English tongue. 

It will be observed that this man was acquainted with English; 
probably he knew it as well as the Irish; nevertheless, his hatred 
of the English Bible was not abated, nor his confidence in the Irish 
depreciated. Indeed, this predilection for their own tongue survives 
even their conversion to the Protestant faith. * When you speak to 
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me in English ,' was the defence once made for this preference— 
4 when you speak to me in English, it goes only to my ear ; when 
you speak to me in Irish, it goes to my heart.* 

II. But it is not only their affection for the Irish tongue, but 
their positive attachment to the Irish Bible, that makes the refor- 
mation so hopeful. Nothing can exceed the firmness with which 
they cling to the Bible, when once they possess it, nor the boldness 
with which they defend their right to read it. 

Upon this head, Dr Mason has given various sets of resolutions 
drawn up by Roman Catholic teachers and scholars in connection 
with the Irish Society. They breathe an air of irrepressible free- 
dom; and were their source unknown, they might be supposed to 
have emanated from some body of enlightened Protestants. We 
shall give a few specimens of these interesting documents. 

" We, the Roman Catholic Masters and Scholars under the Irish 
Society, whose names, with our respective residences, parishes, and 
post towns, are hereunto annexed, desire, by the following resolutions, 
to express, on behalf of ourselves and upwards of five thousand of our 
adult fellow-brethren, who in this district alone are in connection with the 
Irish Society, our humble but conscientious and heartfelt sentiments with 
respect to this invaluable institution, and our reading of the Scriptures 
in our venerated and beloved tongue. 

" 1st. Resolved— That believing the sacred Scriptures to be the 
source of all spiritual knowledge, and the proper basis of all moral in- 
struction, we consider that the want of them in our native language has 
been to us and our forefathers for a long period the greatest evil ; and 
that the Irish Society, by their schools, and providing for us the Scrip- 
tures in the language we best understand, have given to us an inestim- 
able gift, and to Ireland the noblest boon she ever before received. 

" 5th. Resolved — That the Roman Catholic Church, of which we are 
members, hath never, by her councils nor spiritual head, denied the Scrip- 
tures to those who read them with reverence and sincerity : that, on the 
contrary, we find, on the best authority, that several of our popes have 
gone farther than even the Bible Society to induce the reading of God's 
Word, not only by recommending it, but also by holding out induce- 
ments for doing it: that when such pious practices were so highly re- 
commended by the spiritual heads of the Church, as acceptable to our 
Creator, they cannot now be displeasing to him : and that, finally, we 
consider that the reading of the Holy Scriptures is our right as men, our 
duty as Christians, and our privileges as Roman Catholics. 
" Dated the 28th December 1825," 

Two years afterwards, we find a new series of resolutions issuing 
from the same individuals. Their object was chiefly to silence the 
injurious reports which were circulated against their former mani- 
festo. After repeating their continued attachment to the Irish 
Society, they utter this bold declaration : — 
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. " We most heartily accord with, and unanimously adopt, the senti- 
ments contained in a resolution passed at a meeting of our fellow- 
Catholics, in the chapel of St Nicolas, Gal way, on the 19th day of 
August last, that freedom of conscience is the natural and inherent right 
of all mankind; and it is in its nature incapable of being wilfully sur- 
rendered without a crime, or taken away by force without oppression: 
and finally, that since the Lord Jesus Christ has said, ' Search the 
ScxiPTUBES,' no creature, or assemblage of creatures, has a right to say, 
« Search them not.' " 

But the boldest declaration, on the part of these Roman Catholic 
Protestants, (if we may be allowed the term), appeared in the shape 
of a remonstrance against the suppression of the Kildare Street Edu- 
cation Society, and the institution of the National Board : — 

" We, Roman Catholics, Masters, and adult Scholars in the King's 
Court district and its branches, in connection with the Irish Society, 
having, through the instrumentality of that institution, been instructed 
to read the Scriptures, and thereby to appreciate them as the words of 
the living God, do feel it an imperative duty — a duty which we owe to 
the Irish Society, ourselves, our children, and fellow-countrymen — to 
come forward at this momentous period, when the present mode of edu- 
cation is about to be changed, and the Scriptures removed from our 
national schools, publicly to express our humble but most firm, sincere, 
heartfelt sentiments on this important subject. 

"In our humble sphere of life, mingling daily with that numerous 
peasantry of which we form a part, we have more sure and certain means 
to know and ascertain the real sentiments of that peasantry relative to 
Scriptural education, than any member of his Majesty's government. 
We therefore most truly and solemnly declare that the Irish peasantry 
in general are sincerely and zealously attached to the Scriptures ; that 
instead of objecting to send their children to Bible schools, the very 
circumstance of the Bible being read in a school will induce many to 
prefer that school. 

" We can assure the Committee of the Irish Society, we can assure 
his Majesty's government, that the Irish peasantry are most anxious for 
Scripture knowledge for themselves and their children ; there are thou- 
sands of Roman Catholics whose cry can never reach the ears of the 
British senate, who dare not breathe a word against the tyranny that 
oppresses them ; who, from sincere love for Scriptural education, in de- 
fiance of every species of hostility, continue to send their children to 
Bible schools. 

" Believing that the Holy Scriptures contain the mind and will of 
Jehovah to his creatures, that they were given for our learning and in- 
struction in righteousness, and are able to make us wise unto salvation, 
through faith in Christ Jesus, we consider them the only sure and 
safe basis for the literary education of youth,— the only general centre 
wherein the various religious distinctions can meet ; and are convinced 
t\\fit pure and entire as they emanated from the Deity, and were given 
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to man, they are the property, the privilege, and the birthright of every 
human being, with which no power on earth has any right to interfere. 

u Kingscourt, 1 832." 

In the face of these documents, — whose genuineness was severely 
tested at the time, — what is to be made of the reiterated assertions 
on the floor of parliament, that the Roman Catholic population dread 
the Bible ; and that to supply them with Scriptural education, is to 
seal them in ignorance. Evidently our rulers have been made to 
believe a lie ; and all their measures have proceeded upon a false- 
hood. The priests have been listened to instead of the people ; and 
at their bidding, the Bible has been wrenched from the eager grasp 
of parents and children, and banished from their schools. The 
guilt of the British nation is great ; but the guilt of the British 
Churches shall be greater, if they do not send them back the Bible. 
Fifteen years have rolled away since these resolutions were emitted 
by the Roman Catholics of Kingscourt — fifteen years of increased 
effort and enlarged blessing to the few zealous friends of Ireland — 
fifteen years of restless and successful attempts by Rome to papalize 
her civil and educational institutions ; but, in so far as the majority 
of Christians are concerned, fifteen years of indifference and neglect. 
In the retrospect, there is nothing that most of us can look back 
upon, save the wide open door — the lost opportunity— the dark wing 
of Popery upon the land, and the whitened bones of three millions 
of our fellow-countrymen who have fallen in that lapse of time 
under its shadow. 

III. A third circumstance noticed in Dr Mason's * History/ i6 
the strong spirit of inquiry— the vehement curiosity which impels 
the Irish forward upon the path of Scripture knowledge, whenever 
they are fairly introduced to it. They are not to be turned aside 
nor thwarted in their eager pursuit of truth. And although their 
object in poring over the * book of the kingdom/ is generally to 
confirm themselves in their faith, and to verily the legends and lies 
of their priests, they do not stop when they find the priest and the 
Bible at variance. Like Luther, they are led on by a fascination 
that grows on every page, — wondering to find the Bible something 
more than a few traditionary fragments about the Virgin Mary, or 
scraps of ancient Irish story. Then if you add to this spirit of in- 
quiry, or natural curiosity, their natural communicativeness, their 
invincible dislike to taciturnity, you secure a diffusive agency, 
which possesses a self-multiplying power of no ordinary kind. Dr 
Mason's testimony on this head is to the following effect : — 

" When once roused by the most powerful motives to the most 
anxious inquiry, this cannot be repressed ; following in the pursuit of 
newly-discovered truths for a long time suspiciously concealed from 
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them, and animated by a love of justice which has been properly attri- 
buted to the national character, — possessing also natural warmth and 
energy, and curiosity, — they will go on inquiring ; the result is to them- 
selves an astonishing degree of Scriptural knowledge, which their social 
nature contributes to circulate ; while their more kindly feelings being 
now excited towards those whom they begin to regard as their real friends, 
they meet even Protestant ministers in friendly investigation, and discuss 
in the utmost' harmony the intensely interesting contents of the Holy 
Scriptures." P. 44. 

" It might be reasonably conjectured that very many zealous learners 
of the tongue become zealous teachers in their turn. Such is the fact; 
we could at all times and in every place employ double the number of 
teachers ; yet we are obliged to reject the applications of persons who 
are willing and competent to undertake the office, and to put a restric- 
tion everywhere on the increase of schools, in consequence of the in- 
adequacy of our income : these men will, however, act as teachers from 
a love of the work ; so that the flame once kindled will spread in every 
direction, whether in the prescribed current, or widely around." P. 42. 

IV. In addition to these particulars, another may be mentioned, 
which greatly enhances their value, viz. the amazing fortitude and 
stedfastness which both the Roman Catholic scholars and the con- 
verts show, amid circumstances of distress and danger seldom paral- 
leled. We think that Dr Mason's sketch would have told more 
powerfully upon the public mind, had he entered a little more into 
detail upon this subject. Nothing but facts, such as he could have 
supplied, will convince the scepticism of Protestants, and persuade 
them that Popery is unchanged, as brutal and bloodthirsty in the 
nineteenth century as ever. And although his object was simply to 
chronicle the transactions of a society, not to appear as an assailant 
of Popery, Dr Mason must be aware that the apathy amongst 
Christians which he justly complains of, is to be traced to the 
unbelief which has pervaded the mass of society in Britain about the 
deadly nature of the doctrines and doings of the Church of Rome. 
It would be well for those who affect to doubt the power of Protestant 
truth — who are seeking to slay the enmity which it cherishes to 
Popery, and to amalgamate the opposing creeds, — it would be well 
for them to study the annals of this Society, or to go and sojourn for 
a while in the scene of its operations. Two things at least they 
would be emphatically taught ; upon the one hand that Protestan- 
tism is not a worn-out thing, without soul or strength ; but where it 
is genuine, a real, living, and indomitable spirit — bold in defending 
its rights, and brave in attacking its foes : and upon the other hand, 
that Rome's ancient jealousy of the Word of God is flowing in her 
veins as freshly as ever, and her heart is as cruel and malignant. 
Here, indeed, she may speak blandly and act kindly ; but while she 
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addresses Protestants in Britain with the voice of Jacob, she lays on 
Protestants in Ireland the hands of Esau. 

There is one fact, however, stated by Dr Mason, which, without 
any narrative of the patient endurance of the converts under their 
fiery trials, must convince every candid mind of the deep root which 
the Bible and its blessed truths have taken in their hearts. In 
alluding to the persecutions — bitter and unrelenting — which almost 
universally prevailed among the scholars and teachers of the Society, 
—-'but this,' he adds, the consciences of the peasantry almost as 
universally resisted — they often resisted unto blood — even murders 
ensued, and the persecuted pupils were driven to form, from their 
paltry earnings, a widows' fund, as a provision for the bereaved 
relicts of such of them as might suffer martyrdom in the cause. The 
object of this was to raise a fund for the benefit of their widows and 
families, and to form a loan fund also for the use of the teachers. To 
supply it, a halfpenny out of every shilling of every gratuity was 
subscribed ; and the principal rule of it is, That on the death of 
any teacher in connection with the Society, a certain sum may be 
voted out of this fund to the widow or orphans of such teacher, or to 
meet particular cases of distress. The pittance out of which this is 
subscribed, does not amount to an average payment to each teacher 
of L.4, 10s. annually; and when we consider its object, and that 
this is not a merely prospective institution, preparing against evils 
which may never occur, but one that is called forth by bloody mar- 
tyrdoms, which some of their relations have already suffered, it 
becomes not only striking and affecting, but exhibits the most un- 
deniable evidence of reality and zeal.'' 

Yes, indeed ! there must be reality where there is such readiness 
to die. And in these degenerate days, we rejoice that Christianity can 
yet show such bright seals and evidences of her inherent power. 
Our national banner has now been basely furled, and laid out of 
sight at the bidding of imperious Rome. But full in her eye — with- 
in her own bosom— here is a banner displayed because of truth. It 
is borne by a host of her children whom the truth has made free. 
It waves over the tombs of men who loved not their lives unto the 
death. It proclaims liberty to the captive, and the opening of the 
prison doors to them that are bound. Christendom owes these men 
a crown. But they seek not the honour which cometh from man. 
* Henceforth there is laid up for them a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give them at that day.' 

The position we wish to establish, by the help of the foregoing 
facts, is simply this, That the Reformation of Ireland is 
practicable. It is strange, indeed, that we, living upon reformed 
soil, should have to prove the power of Protestant truth to reform 
Irish popery, even as it reformed British popery. But as the thing 
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has been doubted, and as the higheat ecclesiastical functionaries, and 
statesmen who never knew what it was to be beat before, have de- 
clared that * the reformation in Ireland is a failure," — in other words, 
that Popery has conquered them by keeping the field against them; 
and as many may be discouraged by these notes of despair, and the 
consequent surrender, from attempting to do Ireland good, it is ne- 
cessary to proclaim these facts to those who do not know them, and 
to repeat them to those who have lost sight of them^ 

Are we bound to believe that there is a power in the Word of God 
which can quell even the pride and strength of Rome — that there is 
an efficacy in the light of the glorious gospel, if only it were let in 
upon the face of the population, to scatter the ghostly crowd of su- 
perstitions that haunt the holy wells, and repose under the charmed 
trees, and guard the rocky paths and beds of St Patrick ? Then, 
with such an assemblage of auspicious circumstances — with the Irish 
tongue, which the people dearly love, and the Irish Bible, which 
they do not dread, searched by native curiosity, circulated by social 
feeling, and defended by unyielding fortitude— thus furnished at 
once with the scaling ladder for reaching the Irish heart, and the 
good sword of the Word for lodging there,— what we might deem 
possible in other circumstances, must we not in these circumstances 
count certain, with God's blessing ? Yes, we may count it certain, 
that if the gospel were now carried to the Irish-speaking population, 
the great mass of them would join the ranks, and enter into the 
blessings, of the Reformation. 

We do not mean to say that this work has been entirely neglected. 
It has lain very near the heart of many distinguished Christians 
during the last quarter of a century, and there are few Churches 
which have not made some little effort towards the evangelization of 
Ireland. First in order of time, and first in importance, is the Irish 
Society. It is almost wholly maintained by Episcopalians, and is 
entirely under their direction. The work before us is a history of 
the origin and progress of this Society. If we must detain our 
readers by any comments upon the style in which Dr Mason has 
executed his task, it shall merely be to express our approbation of 
the very calm and impartial tone which he has adopted. Though 
brief, and affording little scope for intellectual authorship, it bears 
marks of being the production of a man of letters ; and if we miss 
the sparkle and glow of Irish genius, this is more than compensated 
by the soundness of judgment, and clear, unimpeachable reasoning, 
which pervades it. Dr Mason dealt with a dangerous subject. 
Taking it for granted that he is an Irishman, and, as every Irish- 
man is, a patriot, we can scarcely understand how he kept himself 
so serene in contemplating the waste and havoc which Popery has 
made of his beloved land ; or how he kept his pen from writing bitter 
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things against favoured England, first for conquering his nation- 
then neglecting it— then cherishing and watering the fatal upas tree, 
under which her life languishes, and her children die. I)r Mason's 
was also a tempting theme. For had he been inclined to embellish 
his narrative, no field of romance could have furnished him with more 
touching stories and thrilling incidents, than the records of the Irish 
Society. We think, however, that he has acted wisely in giving 
only a few specimens of the rich and racy fruits of Irish teaching. It 
will add to the value of his history in the eyes of thoughtful men, 
that it is grave and unimpassioned. To us, indeed, it seems to 
possess nearly the same authority as is supposed to reside in a 
volume of evidence given upon oath, while it is infinitely more inte- 
resting. 

These qualities, however, prevent us from giving a proper abridg- 
ment of it. Where nothing is redundant, and every event is linked 
on to the event that preceded it, it is not possible to give, in a few 
sentences, an adequate view of the whole subject. We may select, 
however, three events, which constitute three important eras in the 
history of the Society, and advert to them. 

The first of these happened in 1823, five years after the formation 
of the Society, when the present system of Irish teaching was, we may 
say, invented. Such as are ignorant of the fact may be startled, 
when they are told that the peculiarity in this system is, that it 
seeks to convert Roman Catholics through a Roman Catholic instru- 
mentality, A little consideration, however, will convince even the 
most scrupulous that the system not only possesses an admirable fit- 
ness for a very peculiar case, but is in itself highly excellent and 
Scriptural. 

Had we cast our eyes on Ireland thirty years ago, and been moved 
by pity for the souls of the native Irish to seek their conversion, we 
should have found ourselves encompassed by very serious difficulties. 
A jealous priesthood, watching the slumbers of their flocks, would 
have repelled every open attack ; and if we had secretly attempted to 
introduce the Word of life, an obstacle equally insurmountable would 
have met us, in the total inability of the people to read or under- 
stand the book ; or if, as a last resource, we had endeavoured to in- 
struct them in reading, to find Protestant teachers would have been 
one impossibility, and to persuade the people to receive and listen to 
them would have been another. 

Now these were the very circumstances in which the promoters of 
the Irish Society began their labours ; and these were the obstacles 
which one by one rose in their path, and stamped vanity and vex- 
ation of spirit on all their, labours. Then, in a happy hour, the 
thought was suggested of making the native Irish a sblf-instruct- 
ino people, and the system of the Irish schools was devised. It 
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has now been in active operation for more than twenty years ; and 
by the fruits which it has produced, and its increasing vigour under 
heavy persecution, it has been proved beyond all question, that it is 
* a plant of our heavenly Father's planting. 9 

It is simply this : — Persons of respectable moral character, but 
Roman Catholics, of course, who can read the language, are sought 
out and appointed teachers. They receive a small salary for each 
pupil whom they produce at the quarterly examinations as able to 
read. The scholars are the family, relatives, and neighbours of the 
teacher. They meet for instruction when and where they can ; and 
being eager scholars, they learn to read with great rapidity. The 
following graphic description of an Irish school, Dr Mason gives 
from the pen of a lady, written in October 1842: — 

" I also visited for the first time a real Irish school. I went with Mr 
Winning on Sunday, the 13th, at half past five o'clock, up a hilly and 
bleak road, about five miles from Kingscourt, when, leaving our car at a 
cabin, we walked, or rather scrambled, over hedges and ditches, over 
our shoes in mud, nearly a mile further, when we entered a small cabin. 
In the middle of the room was a table, surrounded by men in frieze 
coats, with Testaments in their hands ; and the rest of the room pre- 
sented one heap of faces — men, women, and children — of all ages and 
sizes. There were two farthing candles. One was stuck in a hole in 
the table ; the other moved round the room, from hand to hand, accord- 
ing as their turn came to read the verse. Mr Winning began with 
prayer, and they then read and translated the 8th of Romans, after 
which he examined them as to its meaning; and to give some idea of the 
deep knowledge of Scripture they exhibited, I will only mention, that 
two boys quoted the scape goat and the paschal lamb, telling the stories 
in their own words, to prove the way in which condemnation can be re- 
moved from the sinner. Yet this is but one school out of many ; and 
most of the scholars are now Roman Catholics^ and all were so a few 
months ago. Mr Winning then spoke a few practical words, which were 
listened to with the deepest attention, and he ended with prayer. As 
he wished to visit a sick man in the neighbouring cabin, he entrusted 
me to the care of five or six of the men. It was a dark and wintry 
night; the place was peculiarly wild and remote; I was alone with 
those, who a few years ago, would have thirsted for my Protestant blood; 
yet I felt not only safe, but certain that they would all have hazarded 
their lives for mine. One of them grasped my arm to keep me from 
falling, whilst the others were collecting stones to place in the mud at 
some of the bad steps, to try and keep me from the wet ; and until we 
arrived at the cabin where we left the car, and while we were waiting 
there for Mr Winning, we had a most interesting conversation on reli- 
gion." 

We transcribe this extract with a very mournful feeling. What 
would not our statesmen give if they could by any means compose 
the troubles of Ireland, and drive the evil spirit of discord from her 
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bosom ? That the Bible could do this is plain ; for in this little in. 
cident we see its magic power in controlling the ruffian passions of 
the soul, and calling into generous play the natural kindness of the 
Irish heart. But this potent means is neglected, nay, it is actually 
discarded, even by those who wish well to Ireland. How greatly 
this adds to the responsibility of theJChristian churches of this land ! 
They condemn the policy of unprincipled rulers, and predict its 
failure, while they point to the word of God as the only instrument 
of evangelizing Ireland. Then they have within their reach what 
many wise men are toiling after, but in vain — the means of healing 
the wounds of that bleeding country, and restoring it at once to 
loyalty and to God. ' To him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it 
not, to him it is sin? 

This system of Irish teaching has not been followed without ob- 
jection. It has been considered by many of equivocal propriety. 
* Are you not afraid," it has been asked, ' to put the Bible into the 
hands of a Papist for such purposes ? May he not use it for teach- 
ing error instead of truth ? Is this right in principle, or is it safe?' 
To which, in the words of an eminent divine, we reply, * There was 
never written so able a work against Popery as the Bible." 1 We 
should like, therefore, to see a Bible in the hands of every Roman 
Catholic. 

But if it be urged, that we are not giving them the Bible to read, 
but to teach, and are thus making the blind to be leaders of the 
blind, we answer-— No ; for the duty of these men is not to teach 
the doctrines of the Bible, but to teach the art of reading. If they 
and their scholars (who are generally their family and friends) speak 
about the things which they read, so much the better. If they 
search the Scriptures for arguments in support of Popery, we shall 
rejoice to hear it ; for they will find them bearing the other way. 
At all events, when we see such marvellous results springing from 
this system, we cannot withhold our approbation from that upon 
which God has impressed very broadly the seal of his approval. We 
shall, therefore, pass on to what may be marked as the second im- 
portant era in the history of this Society. 

' He that goeth forth and weepeth bearing precious seed, shall 
doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.'' 
Such a season of ingathering, with rejoicing, was witnessed at Kings- 
court in 1834. In the winter of that year, Mr Daly, now bishop 
of Cashel, was pressed to visit Kingscourt. ' A great object was in 
view, which required in its development, prudence, experience, in- 
telligence, and energy; — these were united in Mr Daly.' What that 
object was, will be best understood from the following extract of 
a letter addressed to Mr Winning, superintendent of the Irish 
schools. 

VOL. XVIII. NO. III. y 
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" Rev. Sib, — We, the Scriptural teachers in connexion with the Irish 
Society, have, by the blessing of the Lord, through that instrumentality, 
been brought to read, study, and learn the Holy Scriptures, — to view 
them as the only rule of faith and practice, — the supreme tribunal to 
whose testimony everything in religion is to be referred. 

" Sensible from these Scriptures that it is our duty and privilege to 
partake of Christian ordinances, and many of us for years being deprived 
of that privilege, and living disobedient to the command of Him who has 
said, * Do this in remembrance of me/ we now, from sincere and consci- 
entious motives, desire to have the holy ordinance of the Lord's Supper 
dispensed to us in a Scriptural and Christian manner." 

Then follows a definition of the nature and object of the holy of- 
fice of communion, characterised by soundness and simplicity, — and 
a request that Mr Daly, or some others named, might be invited to 
dispense to them the Lord's Supper, and receive them into the pale 
of the Protestant Church. 

This invitation was joyfully accepted, and Mr Daly communicated 
the following account of the result. 

" I have just returned from the most gratifying duty of preaching and 
administering the sacrament of the Lord's Supper in the Church of Lyd- 
dan, county Meath, to twenty-five of our Irish masters, — I trust men of 
God — not only converted from the errors of the Roman Catholic church, 
but converted to God by a living faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. There 
were, I understand, about one hundred in that side of the Kingscourt 
district who were anxious to receive the sacrament ; but as much perse- 
cution awaits those who take such a decided step, it was thought better 
to begin with only a few tried men, of whom, we have no doubt, they 
will, through grace, be faithful even unto death. We are to have a 
quarterly sacrament for the Irish, and at next communion we hope to re- 
ceive many more." 

The next communion came, and brought up 300 teachers for exa- 
mination and instruction. Of it Mr Daly thus writes : 

" Saturday was a very interesting day. The masters and scholars were 
divided into classes, and examined by the clergymen present as to their in- 
dividual acquaintance with the truths of the Scriptures. Their informa- 
tion and apparent deep feeling was most gratifying. But the most in- 
teresting and gratifying part of the whole meeting was toward the con- 
clusion of the day, the examination of thirty-six of these Irishmen, who 
were anxious to receive on the next day the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, (all of them except 12 or 14 being new converts.) They were 
strictly questioned as to their personal religion, and as to their views of 
Christian truths. The result was most satisfactory; we had every rea- 
son to hope that they left the Church of Rome on a Scriptural convic- 
tion of its errors, and that they now wished to approach the table of the 
Lord from a sense of their situation as sinners, and from a value for the 
salvation, purchased by the blood of Jesus." 

Once begun, the work proceeded rapidly; every returning season 
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brought new applicants for communion, and so general was the de- 
fection from Popery, that it was stated a few years ago, that 400 out of 
the 700 teachers had abjured it, while 200 more had left the mass, al- 
though they feared openly to avow their adherence to the Protestant 
faith. Well may Mr Daly and his friends exclaim, « This is the 
Lord's doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes. He hath done great 
things for us whereof we are glad.' 

But what, we ask again, in the view of these facts, what are we to 
think of the blind assertions of those who declare that Popery in Ire- 
land is impregnable, and therefore to be conciliated ? And when are 
we to cease marvelling, that a sentiment so antichristian and infidel 
should have received a response from so large a portion of the Irish 
Church, — while within the bosom of that very Church, there were 
so many living witnesses to contradict it. 

The reception of these converts was followed by an enlargement of 
the machinery hitherto employed by the Society. The most approved 
and experienced men were selected, and appointed readers or cate- 
chists, whose duty was to watch and cherish the growing seed, and 
to enlighten the unpractised ignorance of the teachers and their more 
hopeful scholars. This extension of the operations of the Society 
was not, however, undertaken at the expense of the parent institution. 
The Ladies' Auxiliary bears the burden, and enjoys the blessing of 
this labour of love. 

A further and more important addition was made to the labourers 
of the Society in 1838. The crown was then put upon their work in 
the ordination of Mr Moriarty to preach the everlasting gospel in the 
Irish tongue to the Irish population. We regret that we must be 
brief in our notice of the work of God in Kerry. We should have 
gladly transferred the whole of Dr Mason's most interesting narra- 
tive. 

In 1836 the Society occupied two districts in that county, and 
immediately the most encouraging success attended their labours. In 
1838 the Committee reported, — * Never since the formation of the 
Society have we had to present, from any part of Ireland, a more ex- 
hilarating account than we are now enabled to give from this wild 
county.' * A leaven has been hid which is spreading with a rapidity 
and blessing, surprising to its friends, and in the same degree alarm- 
ing to the enemies of truth.' * Twelve months ago,' an inspector 
observes, * in this parish there was scarcely a place for us to stop for 
one night, and now I am sure there are thirty houses that would re- 
ceive me; in fact, I may safely say, that the parish is our own. 
This is the Lord's doing.' 

As* a specimen of the work that went on in this county, at the date 
referred to, we may relate the following interesting circumstance : — - 

" About twelve or thirteen *years ago, the Rev. John Gregg visited 
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Dingle for the purpose of establishing there a place of meeting for the 
Home Mission. At that time Mr Gregg preached a sermon partly in 
English, partly in Irish, in the town. The room was crowded while the 
preacher spoke in Irish ; and there was present a young Roman} Catho- 
lic who endeavoured to drown the preacher's voice, or to disturb atten- 
tion, by beating a stick against the table under which he sat. Nine years 
after, Mr Gregg again visited Dingle, when that same person who, on his 
former visit, sat under the table making a noise to drown his voice, stood 
by his side upholding his hands, and blessed be God, a minister of that 
faith which before he sought to destroy. That minister is the Rev. T. 
Moriarty, whose faithful exertions in that neighbourhood have been bless- 
ed with successes the most cheering and remarkable." 

The date of Dr Moriarty 's ordination we therefore fix as the third 
and most momentous era in the history of this Society — not only be- 
cause of the Divine blessing that has followed it, but because then — 
not before— did the Society fulfil the Saviour's whole behest, which re- 
quires us to preach the Gospel, as well as to teach it to every creature. 

Dr Mason does not enable us to state exactly the results of these 
operations in Kerry. But we believe that six or seven congregations 
containing upwards of a thousand converted Romanists — many of 
them being men of exemplary piety — are to be found clustered round 
the colony of Dingle. 

" But because they continue stedfast in the Apostle's doctrine, they 
are destitute and afflicted. The most dreadful persecution is carried on 
against them. Curses are denounced upon all who aid them in any way. 
None are permitted to sell them any article of food. The whole county 
seems in a state of siege,—- and the priests have spies at the markets, 
watching the converts, and forcing them to return what they purchase. 
Immediately on coming out from Popery every calamity stares them in 
the face — they are at once forsaken by the world — employment ceases, 
and persecution waits them. Notwithstanding this, a friend writes, three 
families joined Christ's little flock last week; more would follow, only they 
would not have where to lay their heads, as no lodging would be given 
them for ten times the rent. In Listowell four men came out, one of 
whom, a clerk to an attorney, lost his employment the day after he went 
to church, and his father lost all his customers, — thus a very large family 
are left beggars. The same tale is re-echoed from all parts of the king- 
dom, and thanks be to God the same cry is re-echoed also, ' none of 
these things move us.' There are no baits, no inducements here, but 
the Scriptures, God's powerful word, handled by men who go forth in the 
strength of the Lord. The real devotion and ardour in grasping at the 
word of life, is most encouraging, — and it is cheering to know, that in the 
midst of all this fierce persecution, they stand firm, — the schools are full- 
er than ever,— the attendance of the converts on divine service is more 
regular, — so that it may be said of them as of God's people of old, the 
more their enemies afflict them, the more they multiply and grow." . 

We must not close these notices of Dr Mason V 4 history,' without 
expressing our satisfaction in observing, that he does not overlook the 
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kindred labours of the home mission of the Presbyterian Church. 
Perhaps he might have accompanied his allusion to it with a more 
decided mark of approval; but, of course, he is not to be presumed 
to know particularly either the extent of its labours, or their success. 
Wt have not overlooked it, but have omitted all notice of it, because 
we must return to the subject, in order to close this unfinished view 
of the hopeful, yet critical state, of Ireland's evangelization. 

But upon what has been said we call for a verdict. Is it true 
that the Reformation in Ireland has failed ? Is it true that Popery 
is inevitable there, and that Ireland must be Popish for ever? No— 
a thousand voices from Kerry cry, and a thousand voices more re- 
echo it through the land : — We are witnesses — living monuments 
and proofs, that Popery is not indestructible. Look at our bruised 
and bleeding bodies — look at the green graves of our murdered rela- 
tives — look at our wasted gardens and desolated hearths ; and by the 
pangs of hunger that assail us — by the rags of poverty that cover 
us — by the priests 1 awful curse that rests upon us — all fruits of our 
adopted faith — will you not know and own us to be Protestants in- 
deed ? What made us so ? The Bible, and the blessing of Ood 
upon it ; nothing else. Then, take that Bible and teach it to our 
children, and to our brethren and companions. Carry that light 
into every dark region — preach that gospel to every creature, and pro- 
tect liberty of conscience. Make it penal for the priest to curse — make 
it safe for the people to recant, and Ireland shall yet become a delight- 
some land, and rest, after her many troubles, under the smile of God. 

It becomes the Christian Churches of Britain, at this crisis, to re- 
consider prayerfully their duty to their sister Ireland, and to inquire 
whether they have in any degree adequately discharged it. Now 
that, as a nation, we have abandoned Ireland to the sway of Popery, 
are we not, as a Church, peremptorily called upon to seek her de- 
liverance? If half the energy that has been spent in protesting 
against the Maynooth Bill had been used for successive years in pro- 
pagating the blessed gospel through Ireland, doubtless she would not 
nave been a thorn and a curse to us as she is this day. Is it too 
late ? This bill, which stamps the name of the beast upon Britain's 
forehead — which seals the doom of our beloved land — may not this 
very measure, so big with woe to us, have a blessing in its bosom for 
Ireland ? Yes it may — if the zeal, and resolution, and spirit of 
prayer, which have been kindled, be now brought to bear upon her, 
and be expended in a direct assault upon Popery. The events of 
Providence seem to be saying to us, ' Your petitions, addresses, re- 
monstrances, are vain. The beast that ascendeth out of the bottom- 
less pit shall make war against you, and shall overcome you, for Ood 
hath put in their hearts to fulfil his will, and to agree and give their 
kingly power unto the beast, until the words of God shall be ful- 
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filled, (Rev. xvii. 170 But now turn your arms, and your efforts, 
and your prayers, directly against the beast. Attack him in his den; 
by the sword of the Spirit you shall wound him, and by the blood of 
the Lamb you shall overcome him. Go and carry the light of the 
gospel to the dark population of Ireland — go and preach the word of 
life to them, for they will hear you/ 

Most merciful God ! how long shall the churches of this favoured 
isle feed in their green pastures, and sleep under thy shadow, while 
seven millions of their countrymen are bleeding under the curse of 
Popery ! Surely it is time for us to awake out of sleep. ' Behold 
I come quickly, and my reward is with me, to give every man ac- 
cording as his work shall be/ (Rev. xxii. 12.) 

Let every Christian inquire, ' When Christ sits upon the throne 
of his glory, and reckons with Britain for her deeds to Ireland, shall 
I be able to wash my hands from her guilt P Shall I be able to 
point, not only to my protest, but to* more active and decided proofs 
of my hatred against Popery ? What marks shall I be able to show 
that / made war against the beast ?' 



Art. IV. — 1. Shelley's Poetical Works. 4 volumes. London. 1839. 

2. Wordsworth's Poetical Works. A New Edition, in Six Volumes. 
London. 1836. 

3. Poems by William Cowper, with a Biographical and Critical 
Introduction. By the Rev. Thomas Dale. London. 1841. 

It has been said that the tendency of blending into a consistent 
theory, all facts with which, they become acquainted, whether in the 
history of mind or matter, is the peculiarity of genius. * Men of 
genius/ says Coleridge, ' have an instinctive habit of endeavouring 
to bring, and never resting till they have brought, into unity, the 
scattered facts which occur in conversation, or in the statements of 
men of business.'' The peculiarity referred to consists not, we ima- 
gine, in the bare capacity of reducing to system a mass of isolated 
facts ; for this men of talent have in common with men of genius, 
but in the original and inveterate tendency to extract therefrom the 
pregnant principle. To arrange and combine, and marshal in con- 
venient order, the different points that bear upon any question, or 
go to establish any theory, though not within the reach of every 
one, is yet attainable by any man of moderate ability; for orderly ar- 
rangement, which is all it amounts to, is the natural fruit of a judi- 
cious education — applying that word in its original and fullest sense 
— and is seldom found wanting where nature is not willingly violated, 
or where truth is the main object aimed at. Men of talent, no 
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doubt, carry this power of systematizing to an extent not to be 
reached by others ; but still it is the same power, acquired by the 
same means, exercised for the same ends, and the arrow reaches 
farther, only because the arm that drew the bow was more powerful. 
The man thus gifted is distinguished from another by the adroitness 
and force with which he arranges and applies the materials before 
him. If history is his study, he is enabled to bring to bear on his 
estimate of any characters or action, a vast number of facts, with 
which the narrative has supplied him. If to satisfy himself, or con- 
vince others, of some novel doctrine, is his object, every argument 
that suggests itself as favouring it is sifted or urged, and first to his 
own mind, and then to that of others, the theory is presented in the 
most orderly, and, it may be, persuasive and irresistible manner that 
the subject admits of. In short, to whatever he may apply his 
mind, still the process in acquiring knowledge, the weapons made use 
of in the defence of truth, and the means employed in the diffusion 
of an opinion, are the same— the discovery,. arrangement, and appli- 
cation of facts. Beyond facts he cannot see — they are his horizon. 
From them he ascends to theories, to systems ; but his theories and 
systems are not the essence, — they are but the arrangement of his 
facts. With the man of genius it is far otherwise. If a set of dis- 
jointed facts or statements are presented to his mind, he naturally, 
irresistibly, or, as Coleridge expresses it, * instinctively, endeavours to 
bring them into unity;' in other words, to extract the principle 
which is contained in them, and of which they are but the form — the 
body. This is the peculiarity of his mind. It is his constant, but, 
perhaps, generally unconscious aim. When left to himself, he natu- 
rally starts from principles. The great principles that obtain through- 
out this universe — the mysterious agencies, that urge onwards and ad- 
just the involved machinery of this world, — the meaning of our present 
life; its object and its relation to the systems of which we form a part 
— these, and such as these, are the restless inquiries of genius. He 
may vary the expression of them according to the peculiar bent of 
his mind ; but in all such men, in one form or other, the incessantly 
repeated question is and must be, what is the object, — what are the 
secret springs of this system ? 

There is another and wider distinction between the man of talent 
and the man of genius. The former, by the analytical process we 
have been describing, is ever aiming at the discovery of truth. With 
great patience and labour he prosecutes his researches, compares the 
results of them, and having satisfied himself as to the accuracy of 
his facts, slowly and surely mounts to certain conclusions to which 
these facts naturally lead him. The latter, on the other hand, starts 
at once, with an indistinct, perhaps, but still a deep and confident 
insight into the secret principles of things. It were more correct, 
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probably, to call it a feeling than an insight — a feeling, to use 
Wordsworth's language, * in harmony with nature ;' but it is a feel- 
ing which, however hazy, does not, and cannot, mislead him. As far 
as he follows its dictates, so far is he safe. It was given him for 
guidance, and it is an original gift. The same truths which the man 
of talent, after patient thought, and by his slow process, has arrived 
at, are supplied, per saltum, to the man of genius. Both may have 
minds free enough from prejudice, and hearts ' beating in harmony 
with nature ;' but in the one it is the result of labour ; in the other, 
it seems instinctive — it has been unbought. With strictest justice 
we may appropriate for the former the confession of the chief captain 
in the Scriptures, ' With a great sum obtained I this freedom ;' while, 
for the latter we may adopt St Paul's boast, * But I was born free.' 

We were led to these remarks on genius as distinguished from 
talent, from a belief that they are strikingly illustrated in the three 
poets whom we have selected as the subject of this article. 

Shelley, Wordsworth, and Cowper, have essentially c fVeeborn,' 
independent minds. Each intensely sympathises with nature, and is 
ever overmastered by some idea * that has come to him in solitude,' 
— some secret solution of the mystery of our being that struggles 
for utterance. We never felt so strongly, as in reading their works, 
the truth of Carlyle's favourite remark, that * every really original 
man is possessed by some all-comprehending idea, and that his life 
is spent in an endeavour to utter it.' 

Thus far the three poets resemble each other; — they come charged 
with a message for mankind, and they lay all nature under tribute 
in delivering it. But they differ alike in the character of the mes- 
sage they utter, and in the degree of clearness with which that mes- 
sage is seen by themselves. To Wordsworth and Cowper the revela- 
tion (so to call it) is clear and intelligible ; in other words, it is 
matter of distinct consciousness : while to Shelley it is hazy, dim, 
and at times shrouded in deepest mystery, — in other words, it is 
truth felt, but almost unconsciously known. In reading the two 
former, we constantly feel that they write in fullest consciousness of 
their own opinions, never losing sight of their limits, or their bearing 
upon each other, or the colouring they receive from the channel 
through which they come. In the case of the latter, it seems as if 
his mind were too full to allow of definite impressions, — as if his 
ideas were too vast or too vague to find vent in common language. 
The poetry of the first two impresses us with something of the same 
feeling as we would have in tracing the lovely windings, and richly 
wooded banks of a smooth and transparent river, — the poetry of the 
latter, with its crowding of thought on thought, and prodigality of 
imagery, reminds us of some swollen and impetuous stream, too 
rapid to flow within ordinary channels. And this difference is not 
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merely apparent — it is real. Shelley, we are persuaded, wrote as 
definitely as he conceived ; for when we read his works, we do not 
seem to be witnessing the effort of one who is labouring to convey 
his thoughts to another, but of one who is travailing with these 
thoughts himself. It is evidently, not to impart them, but to exco- 
gitate them, that he is striving. With Wordsworth, on the other 
hand, or Cowper, we feel that we are listening to one who has fully 
matured his thoughts, — who knows accurately, and never forgets the 
limit of his own powers, — whose mind has frequently sifted, and 
analysed all the materials with which it is furnished. Shelley, 
hardly visible through the mist in which he is enveloped, is ever and 
anon seen struggling into consciousness, — Wordsworth and Cowper, 
self-possessed, write in its sunshine. 

But we must come to our main object, and show what the mes- 
sages were our authors delivered. In order to this, however, let us 
ask whence arises the need of such messages, or how is it that the same 
objects are viewed so differently by different minds? For answer to these 
questions, we shall not travel back, with Sir Thomas Brown, to the fall, 
or exclaim with him to our old progenitor, « O, Adam! quid fecistif 
Certainly Sir Thomas has rightly dated the mischief. Thus and 
then, no doubt, arose our diversities of opinion, our errors, our dark- 
ness ; consequently our need of revelation, and of every aid that 
genius or talent can give us. But let us be satisfied at present, 
without probing the matter so deeply. The surface fact seems to 
be, that our intellects are unable to look directly or abstractly on 
truth — that we can see it only through the hues of passion — through 
the medium of matter. Cast in this mould of ear thliness— deriving 
all our knowledge of the spiritual from the material — looking at the 
forms, and unable to penetrate, save very imperfectly, through these 
to the realities of things, — is it wonderful that absolute truth should 
be unattainable by us, or that in its absence we should occupy its 
place with our various readings of nature's darkly-traced hiero- 
glyphics P Instead of seeming strange that men should so differ in 
their readings, it surprises us often that there should be, among 
thinking men, such seeming agreement as we find. With minds so 
varying — in circumstances so different — looking at the objects from 
positions so dissimilar, — we might naturally expect that the number 
of theories afloat in the world, should bear some proportion to the 
multiplicity of shades of character among men. The majority of 
men, no doubt, must be in a great measure passive in the formation 
of their opinions. Theories may be more properly said to be formed 
in them than by them ; and in such cases, of course, there is little 
room for variety. But among strong and original minds variety 
there must be ; for absolute truth is unattainable by any, and all 
view the object of inquiry from different points. Such being the 
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case, it becomes instructive as well as interesting to mark the diver- 
sities of opinion, and try, as we imperfectly may, to account for 
them ; and as our authors have amply imbedded their theories in 
the works before us, we trust our readers will have patience while we 
endeavour to extract them. The attempt, we are aware, is one in 
which we can only very partially succeed; for the poet, giving 
utterance to every changing feeling, and bringing into prominence 
those opinions only which enlist the heart in their cause, ought not 
to have his theories judged of by the literal reading of his works. 
Still, however, we think, that those who are enabled to enter into 
the spirit of their works, and to make due allowances for the circum- 
stances in which they were written, may arrive at some approxima- 
tion to the truth, as the geologist, from the dark and indistinct traces 
of animals and fishes in rocks, is enabled to guess the history of 
species that are now extinct. 

With regard to Shelley, viewed in any other light than that of a 
poet, whose productions illustrate certain intellectual peculiarities — 
of a mind that reflected the passions of others beside itself, — there 
can be no sentiment in a pure soul, but one of intense and burning 
indignation. Byron and Hunt are evil sufficiently, and have 
achieved much for the interests of pollution, and turpitude, and ma- 
lignity. But Shelley must abide a sterner execration. He trans- 
cended his compeers in whatsoever is abhorrent to man and wicked 
before God. He let himself deeper down into the horrible pit of 
iniquity, and stuck faster in its miry clay than even Burns. He 
drenched himself in the blasphemies of Spinosaism, and was yet 
himself a more concentrated and envenomed Spinosa. He tried to 
be an atheist, but could not, just because he so hated Him he would 
have wished to annihilate. Verily, he was the most unresisting tool 
Satan ever made use of; and it would almost look as if he did more 
for his master than was exacted of him. Still there are points in 
his writings that are not to be found elsewhere, and which can be 
turned to use. We do not speak of the electric fire that darts 
through his words, and which as often scorches as illuminates. But 
in truth, he embodies in some of his poems a current of feeling that 
exists widely, and which it is well we should be fully aware of. 
Nothing is to be gained from our cultivating a profound and pious 
ignorance of certain forms of thought, because they are vicious in 
themselves, or allied to what is so, if all the while these modes of 
speculation are advancing upon the social mind. It is so, however, 
with Shelley, lament it as we may. His ideas are abroad ; and we 
do a good service to God and man if we distinctly let it be known 
what these ideas are. 

Before, however, entering minutely upon any of his poems, it will 
be necessary to explain one or two leading theories with which they 
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are all more or less imbued, and to the illustration of which most of 
them are chiefly directed. 

Shelley, our readers are aware, was an avowed atheist, and be- 
lieved that the essence of everything now in existence had been from 
eternity. The forms of things, indeed, had been constantly chang- 
ing ; death had ever and anon been paving the way for life, to be 
renewed under other forms. As the seed fell from the stalk, and 
after rotting in the ground, sprung up into new life, destined again 
in its course to rest in its mother earth, and to die, only again to be 
reanimated ; so man and everything in the natural world is for ever 
undergoing such changes of form ; but the essence of all things re- 
mains unchanged. He regards it, however, as a cheering truth, 
that in these constant, ceaseless changes, improvement is steadily, 
though gradually going on. The stunted plant that grew up in the 
wilderness may have its seed carried by some passing traveller, or 
wafted by some casual breeze, to a more favoured spot, and it will 
grow up into tenfold vigour and beauty, and gradually every revolv- 
ing season will witness its growing loveliness with its yearly changes; 
so man has his mental and moral faculties gradually elevated by the 
influence of education, by the enjoyment of unrestricted liberty, and 
by drinking in the spirit of nature. It was from these sources, and 
such as these alone, that Shelley looked for amelioration to the race, 
and to these he looked with confidence, believing that evil is not in- 
herent in the system of the universe, but introduced into it by su- 
perstition, tyranny, and selfishness. These three evils he regarded 
as the great enemies of mankind ; and perpetuated as they are by 
the chains of custom, he maintained that it was the duty of the vir- 
tuous man to spend his life in a struggle for their extermination. 
But in this struggle the means made use of must be consistent with 
the feeling of universal brotherhood and love ; for the all-pervading 
spirit of love being the end at which we aim, there must be no vio- 
lation of its principles in our efforts to attain it. 

Another and kindred doctrine was the unity of all things. There 
is but one whole, according to Shelley, of which mind and matter in 
their different forms are but varied modifications. « It is true,' he 
says, ' we seem to exist separate and isolated, but that arises simply 
from the nature of mind, by which nothing can be known but as it 
is perceived ; but in reality there are no such things as individual 
independent minds/ In another place he says, ' thought is one of 
the operations of the universal system of things ;' in other words, 
for so he explains himself, ' it is merely a form or modification of 
sentient matter/ 

This great unity, then, of which mind and matter are but forms— 
this endlessly modified principle, from which all things sprang, and 
on which, as their substratum, they rest — of which indeed they are 
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but the body — this vital essence is the spirit of love. This alone 
changes not, and has existed from eternity. It has ever and anon, 
more or less grossly, more or less imperfectly, expressed itself in the 
forms of matter and of mind ; and it has from time to time been 
checked in its development in our world by the three great enemies 
of our race to which we referred. But the stream of tendency has 
been constantly, in spite of all hindrance, in its favour; and we may 
rest assured, that sooner or later it will triumph, and become univer- 
sal, and then will that highest perfection be realized, of which all 
the powers of nature are made to sing so wildly, in the fourth act of 
' The Prometheus Unbound.'' 

In consistency with these dreamy speculations, Shelley was a 
Berkleyist ; but out of the original yarn of that theory, he wove 
doctrines from which its author would have shrunk. He held, for 
instance, that we were entirely passive in the reception of our know- 
ledge — that we could not know anything really, or as it existed in 
nature ; but that * our own mind was our law ;' and that the im- 
pressions it was fitted to receive from the forms around us, and 
which it could not but receive, constituted as it was, formed its only 
rule of duty. Thus he destroyed, for himself, the only foundation 
on which man's moral responsibility could be based, and disowned 
the authority, by denying the existence of conscience. 

We have said, how sanguine were Shelley's hopes of the progres- 
sive improvement of our race. It was his faith that we were steadily 
rising in the scale, though meeting with obstacles at every step of 
our progress, and that on this earth, at last, mankind would realize 
the day-dreams of his fancy. Another and a better world than this, 
was ' undreamt of in his philosophy;' and he was satisfied with the 
belief, that each individual soul expired, when its companion, the 
body, ceased to move. As sleep, he reasoned, suspends our mental 
faculties, or many of them at all events, and drunkenness, disease, 
and old age, abridges them, as in short, whatever weakens the body, 
for the time injures or destroys the mind, must not the death of the 
body be also the annihilation of the mind ? It would detain us too 
long, were we to attempt, in passing, to expose these fallacies ; but 
we cannot help remarking that sleep, as far as we know, is simply 
the partial suspension of consciousness ; and that drunkenness, dis- 
ease, and old age, may no otherwise affect the mind. Assuming, 
therefore, the premises laid down, it remains to be proved that con- 
sciousness is the inseparable accompaniment of thought, and that 
when it is suspended, or at an end, mind is suspended or destroyed. 
May it not rather be, that freedom from this self-reflection is a 
higher state of mind, and that, as in sleep, it is partially suspended, 
so after death the mind, purified and exalted, may act so directly on 
its subjects and objects, as to overlook its own operations, as in ado- 
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ration, which is our highest employment now, we are absorbed in 
the object adored. 

Shelley's chief object in all his writings seems to have been the 
diffusion of those opinions to which we have directed attention. 
They come before us, however, through such clouds of metaphor, — 
they are enveloped in such mists of abstract imagery, that we are 
constantly tempted to penetrate no farther. Our ear is charmed 
with the faultless melody ; our imagination is filled with the most 
gorgeous pictures ; and thus engaged, we forget that there is any* 
thing beyond. But there is much beyond ; for beside the main ob- 
ject of his works, — the development of his peculiar theories, — there 
is a constant under-current of deep but immatured thought. We 
shall content ourselves with selecting one or two instances. How 
incidentally and briefly, for instance, does he express a frequently 
felt truth, when he says in one of his lighter poems, — « Fame is love 
disguised. 7 The ' last infirmity of noble minds,' we are satisfied, 
originates in a sympathetic feeling ; it is because men love their 
fellow-men — it is because they feel that * we have all of us one 
human heart,' that they desire our approval, our sympathy, our 
love. How simply, too, is his doctrine that all our ideas are de- 
rived through sensation, and that our knowledge is bounded by 
perception, brought out in these two lines from the poem on death. 

" This world is the nurse of all we know, 
This world is the mother of all we feel." 

Again, how well does he express the idea that our minds are the 
mirrors of all nature to us, when he says — - 

" One mind, the type of all, the moveless wave 
Whose calm reflects all moving things that are. 
Necessity, and love, and life, the grave, 
And sympathy, fountains of hope and fear ; 
Justice, and truth, and time, and the world's natural sphere." 

And to end our brief illustrations, in speaking of the exhaustless 
fountains of love, and of the power of sympathy in exhausting its 
delights, how pregnant is the following, — 

11 Love is like understanding that grows bright 
Gazing on many truths." .... 

" If you divide suffering and dross, you may 
Diminish till it is consumed away ; 
If you divide pleasure, and love, and thought, 
Each part exceeds the whole; and we know not 
How much, while any yet remains unshared, 
Of pleasure may be gained, of sorrow spared." 

The first of Shelley's larger and more characteristic poems is the 
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Cenci, a tragedy replete with many successful passages. It displays, 
however, in its leading character, too unmixed a picture of brutality 
to excite any feeling but that of horror; and the character of 
Beatrice is not sufficiently individualised to awaken our sympathy. 
But these objections to its execution are trifling, in comparison of 
the dangerous moral of the tragedy. Its moral, which is precisely 
that of Caleb Williams, is that Providence places men in circum- 
stances where they cannot choose but commit crimes. The Cenci is 
a loathsome tyrant, and is guilty of the most horrible crimes. He 
sanctions the murder of his two sons, and causes the misery and is 
even plotting the destruction of all the surviving members of his 
family. What feelings can they entertain towards such a father? 
How should they, how can they, act towards him ? Are they one 
by one tamely to await their understood fate at his hands ? Are 
they to allow the perpetration of the most revolting atrocities, or are 
they to commit parricide? This is their dilemma. They are 
placed in it by no fault of theirs. Escape from it is impossible. 
They do every thing to obviate the frightful and perplexing diffi- 
culty. They try to make some compromise, but it proves all in 
vain. They cannot disguise from themselves the fact that they 
must either destroy the murderer, their father though he be, or, 
after witnessing the most aggravated crimes, look in their turn to 
meeting their own death at his hands. Of course, after many a hard 
struggle with their better feelings, — many a plausible confounding 
of consequences with principles, they resolve on committing the 
crime. 

* The Revolt of Islam, 1 which comes next, is chiefly interesting 
for our purpose, as containing Shelley's theory of virtue, in his por- 
traits of Laon, and the child Laone. Believing, as we explained he 
did, that love was the original essence in which all things began, 
and to which all things were tending, and which alone was desirable 
for its own sake, the virtuous man was he who had deeply drunk in 
this sentiment of love, and who, consequently, felt himself bound to 
all his fellow-men in the ties of closest brotherhood. Believing also, 
that the system of this world was not inherently corrupt, — that evil 
was no necessary ingredient in our present lot, but brought into it 
solely by superstition, selfishness, and tyranny, he placed the virtuous 
man in an attitude of opposition to its evil influences. Laon accor- 
dingly glowing with love to mankind at large, and Laone, 

" Who had imbued 
His purpose with a wider sympathy/* 

devote themselves to the cause of humanity. They set themselves 
to stem the current which opposes the progress of liberty, which hin- 
ders the establishment of justice and equality. They strive to pro- 
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mote their principles by persuasion, and the language of love ; and 
they teach that hatred to the tyranny ought cautiously to be sepa- 
rated from aversion to the tyrant. These appeals, these efforts, may 
not always prove sufficient, and when they fail, the occasion, the 
sacred value of our cause, will justify our having recourse to arms. 
So, not in words merely, but by example, our poet teaches us. But 
the great cause of the virtuous struggle may be best read in its re- 
sults, as given in Laone's song, — 

" Oh spirit ! vast and deep as night and heaven, 
Mother and soul of all to which is given 
The light of life, the loveliness of being, 
Lo ! thou dost reascend the human heart, 
Thy throne of power, almighty as thou wert 
In dreams of poets old, grown pale by seeing 
The shade of thee ; — how millions start 
To feel thy lightnings through them burning, 
Nature, or God, or Love, or Pleasure, 
Or Sympathy, the sad tears turning 
To mutual smiles, a drainless treasure, 
Descends amidst us; Scorn and hate, 
Revenge and selfishness are desolate — 
A hundred nations swear that there shall be 
Pity, and peace, and love, among the good and free." 

' Queen Mab,' perhaps the best known of his works, is the worst, 
if worst can be, where all is bad pre-eminently. But it is the 
vehicle of a current theory. After a declamatory opening, Fairy 
visits the sleeping Ianthe, and immediately the soul of the slum- 
berer is made to ascend the magic car, and hurried along by the 
' coursers of the air,' through the trackless void. The fairy queen 
then pointing to the earth, tells its favoured daughter how varied 
and minute are the influences which sway its mysterious destiny, 
guarding her on the one hand from over-rating the little great 
things of time, and on the other from forgetting 

" That even 

The passions, prejudices, interests, 

That sway the meanest being, the weak touch 

That moves the finest nerve, 

And in one human brain 

Causes the faintest thought, becomes a link 

In the great chain of nature." 

The past history of the world is hurriedly rehearsed. The mise- 
rable wrecks of former grandeur are pointed out, as proofs of the 
transitory nature of human glory, and the folly of pride is exposed, 
as the Fairy goes on to say that 
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" Not one atom of yon earth 
But once was living man, 
Nor the minutest drop of rain, 
That hangeth in its thinnest cloud, 
But flowed in human veins." 

And as if this statement were not enough to quench every spark of 
pride in the soul of Ianthe, she is further told that every viewless 
insect thinks, feels, and lives like man, like him having a moral econo- 
my of its own, based on its necessities and the principles of its nature. 
After such lessons, the reader is prepared to find that Canto third 
presents the Spirit thanking the Queen of Spells, for her instruction 
from the past, and promising ' to glean from it* a warning for the 
future. And her docility is speedily rewarded ; for the past is no 
sooner shut out, than the curtain of the future is drawn up, disclos- 
ing the lofty destiny that awaits our universe. But here again her 
spirit is humbled, for she is told that man alone hinders its accom- 
plishment. All other things * fulfil the works of love and joy." 1 The 
poisoning influences of power, luxury, and custom, on the one hand, 
and the chilling effects of slavery on the other, are dwelt upon, but 
ere long these, the great obstacles to nature's perfection, are to be 
removed, and as the insects that gleam and rejoice their short hour 
in the sunbeam fulfil the object of their being, so 

" Like theirs, man's age of endless peace 
Will swiftly, surely come, 
And the unbounded form which thou pervadest 
Will be without a flaw 
Marring its perfect symmetry." 

Every heart contains perfection's germ, and though necessity, * the 
stern mother of our world/ now rules all things, heedless alike of 
virtue or of vice, her reign shall shortly close, and the bright beam- 
ing of love will awaken our miserable world to the ceaseless enjoyment 
of unbroken happiness. Thus comforted, her soul and body are re- 
united, Ianthe awakes, and the poem closes. 

< The Prometheus Unbound," is an irregular dream founded on, but 
not strictly adhering to, the ancient fable of the chained Titan. It 
contains the struggle of suffering humanity, and ends in the triumph 
of universal nature. But we avoid going more particularly into de- 
tail, as it would lead to a repetition of the themes already enlarged 
upon. 

Having completed this survey of Shelley's works, we cannot help 
looking back to the, in many respects, sad picture of a struggling 
mind we have been exhibiting. But there is more room for pity than 
for wonder. Rejecting revelation as he did, despair of arriving at 
absolute truth, and disgust at the bigotry of custom's slaves who 
wore truth's livery, contributed, with an ardent imagination, to give 
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to his daring theories the shape they assumed. Starting with the 
denial of original sin, the religion and morality he sketched out for 
himself could not (ail to be as destitute of warmth as of light* and it 
is not wonderful that he could never find rest in their conclusions, 
and that he was constantly striving, though in vain, to reconcile 
them to his higher feelings. It is true that Shelley did not see a long 
term of years, — and it might have been, that had he reached the age 
of Southey, he would have as sincerely deplored the accursed impiety 
of Queen Mab, as the laureate repented of the revolutionary folly of 
Wat Tyler. We have not, however, to do with Shelley as he 
might have been, and never shall be — but with Shelley as he was, 
and must eternally remain. And judging him on these data, we 
cannot hesitate in saying, that seldom has genius lent itself so un- 
blushingly, so systematically, and with such imperturbable coolness to 
widen the reign of discontent and licentiousness. Shelley conceived 
that he was wronged by man, and instantly the whole effort of his 
mind was to revenge himself upon God. At times, it would appear 
as if Shelley would break his fetters, and was about to struggle into 
goodness, peace, and truth. But no sooner is he on the point of 
gaining all that is worth possessing, than he retires farther back than 
ever, and because he has had a glimpse of God, will withdraw from 
that holy presence as far as scorn and hate will carry him. 

In turning from Shelley to Wordsworth, we can sympathise with 
the Ancient Mariner, and looking back can say, 

" The soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea, 
So lonely 'twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be;" 

while looking forward we can rejoice with him in the prospect of 
being restored again to the kindly charities of home, and the * goodly 
company of the faithful. 7 The daring adventurer alone, with the 
boundless ocean all around him, with his dead companions at his 
feet, and hearing the wicked whisper that checked bis prayer, was not 
more desolate, than the reader of Shelley feels himself, when his God- 
less system opens up before him, and he sees the destruction of the 
best hopes and noblest aspirations of our nature. Like the Mariner, 
no doubt, he is ever and anon cheered by the wildest melody, and 
with him he might say, 

" Sometimes a dropping from the sky, 
I heard the skylark sing; 
Sometimes all little birds that are, 
How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning I 
Vol. xviii. no. in. t 
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And now 'twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute, 
And now it is an angel's song, 
That makes the heavens be mute/ 9 

But though thus at intervals relieved, he could not but feel him- 
self dismally alone, and now gladly exchanges the boisterous ocean 
with its thrilling grandeur for the calm lake, and the sunny sky, and 
the fitful bursts of broken song, for a peaceful but constant flow. 

Most marked is the contrast between the two poets, and all the 
more so, from their having chosen the same themes, and having aim- 
ed at similar objects. For the theme of both is ' man, nature, and 
human life,' — they alike treat of « truth, of grandeur, beauty, love, 
and hope,' and the leading aim of both is to bring out the supremacy 
of mind, and to illustrate the progressive advancement of humanity. 
The views they entertain, however, differ widely, and no less widely 
in consequence of the hopes they cherish, and the duties they enjoin. 
We shall strive to make this evident in extracting the spirit of 
Wordsworth's writings. 

The mind of man, up to a certain time, like the chaotic world, is 
* without form and void." It contains all the elements, all the ma- 
terials, but they lie unconnected and without an object. Something 
is required to give them shape and meaning, to connect them, and 
show their bearing upon each other. This something is a theory, 
and as soon as it is struck out, every thing instantly falls into its 
proper place, — the world becomes a consistent whole, and all the facts, 
(which formerly appeared loose and disjointed,) seem now but so 
many proofs and illustrations of the principle, and derive all their 
value from being regarded in that light. For it is not in mathema- 
tics alone that we must start with an assumption, it is as essential 
in morals. It is in fact to mind, what light was to the new world. 
As all nature was a blank till light revealed it, so till a system is 
guessed, everything is unintelligible to our minds; and as when light 
shone forth, all nature appeared orderly, so every human mind is 
awakened to intelligence by an assumption — a something taken for 
granted, taken on trial. This assumption may prove real or false, or 
to speak more correctly, truth or falsehood may preponderate in it, 
but placed as it is at the foundation, it must give its tone and cha- 
racter to all our theories and opinions. If it is false, or partial, they 
cannot be true; if it is sound and comprehensive, they can only be 
false, in so far as they are illogical. We are at pains to state this, 
because the leading difference between Shelley and Wordsworth arises 
from the different assumptions with which they started. The former 
assumed that this world was self-existent, and contained within itself 
the principles of its own vitality, and that its essence was the spirit 
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of love, and as resulting necessarily from these premises, he deified 
nature, and degraded man, by denying his responsibility, and bound- 
ing his hopes by the present state. The latter assumed the existence 
of God and a future state, and the system he has reared on these pre- 
mises, takes in the whole nature of man. But this will be brought 
out more fully afterwards. 

Meantime let us remark a difference in their method of presenting 
their views, which, while it renders necessary a similar difference in 
our mode of extracting them, heightens the apparent contrast. For 
as in the natural world, objects change their appearance from the 
light in which we see them, or the position we occupy in re- 
gard to them, so in the world of thought the disparity of par- 
ticular views may appear more glaring from the manner in which 
they are introduced to our minds. Shelley planting himself in 
the centre of some wide truth, seeks in external things for its illus- 
tration and expansion. At one time he beams its rays on universal 
nature ; at another he sees it mirrored in every object around and 
above him. Wordsworth, on the other hand, from the truths gather- 
ed out of the various objects that surround him, rises to the great idea 
by which they are connected. He collects the scattered rays that 
dazzle on every side, and traces them up to the one truth from which 
they emanate* Thus, to give an instance with which the Prometheus 
Unbound supplies us, the former takes the mighty principle of love, 
and shows, when kindled, how it shines through, enlivening, purify- 
ing, and exalting every object of external nature. The latter, to take 
examples spread over all his works, finds in the dairy, or the prim- 
rose of the rock, or learns from the skylark or the linnet, some 
weighty moral truths, which he enlarges and combines, till he is en- 
abled to rise to the exhaustless principles which crown and cement 
his system. 

The most striking peculiarity of Wordsworth is the intense feel- 
ing of humanity with which his works abound. It is not the stoical 
calculation of the economist, nor the refined selfishness of ' my bene- 
factor, not my brother man,' that we find in his pages, — it is a feel- 
ing of the deepest and warmest sympathy with « a world where sin 
and sorrow are.' He writes ever as one painfully conscious of his 
own frailties, and, therefore, prepared to make the fullest allowance 
for the faults, the weaknesses, and the errors of his fellow-men. 
Placing himself on a level with the lowest, he enters into his hum- 
blest sorrows, and is contented to give a brother's sympathy, or gen- 
tly to lead the sufferer to the source of comfort. He does not erect 
himself, like a stern moralist, into an attitude of superiority, and 
dole out his counsels in the accents of scornful pity; nor does he, like 
Shelley, place himself in the position of a reformer or regenerator of 
his race, and allow his horror at the evil principles at work in our 
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world to isolate him even from the joys or sorrows of the brother- 
hood. To his sympathy, on the contrary, there are no limits. 
None are so ignorant or so depraved as to be excluded from sharing 
it. It is his own most noble sentiment — 
■ " 'Tis nature's law 
That moves the meanest of created things, 
Of forms created the most vile and brute, 
The dullest or most noxious, should exist 
Divorced from good, — a spirit and pulse of good, 
A life and soul, to every mode of being 
Inseparably linked. Then be assured, 
That least of all can aught — that ever owned 
The heaven-regarding eye and front sublime 
Which man is born to — sink, howe'er depressed, 
So low as to be scorned without a sin ; 
Without offence to God cast out of view." 

The simple presence of humanity is all he looks for, and the 
« Farmer of Tilsbury Vale,' who dwells in the centre of London's 
wide town, and has the fairest history in the world, and the ' Fe- 
male Vagrant, 1 with her touching but most homely tale of sorrows, 
and the * Sailor's Mother, 1 with her valued singing bird — her son's 
last gift — and the * healthy man full-grown, 1 who weeps in the broad 
highway, as he fondles in his arms the « last of his flock, 1 — all en- 
gage his heart, and call forth a sigh of pity, or a smile of love. The 
follies, or what the unthinking harshly call the crimes, of the poor 
or the unfortunate, do not check his sympathy. The ' two thieves, 1 
with all their avarice, are the objects of his love; and of the gipsies 
he can say, — 

" In scorn I speak not : they are what their birth 

And breeding suffer them to be — 

Wild outcasts of society." 
But his feeling of unlimited brotherhood is best brought out in 
the character of the Wanderer in the Excursion. That ' man of re- 
verend age, 1 who is introduced as the friend and chosen comrade of 
his boyish days, was one who ' could afford to suffer with those 
whom he saw suffer, 1 and 

" Hence it came 

That in our best experience he was rich." 
" And by nature tuned, 
And constant disposition of his thoughts, 
To sympathy with man, he was alive 
To all that was enjoyed, where'er he went, 
And all that was endured/' 
As an illustration of this, the tale of Margaret, « a tale of silent 
suffering hardly clothed in bodily form, 1 may be referred to. The 
picture of untiring industry, and humble contentment, which are first 
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presented to us, in her own and her husband's early history, engage 
our affections, and we are ready to lament the grievous accumulation 
of cares and sorrows that afterwards succeed. The honest labourer 
deprived of employment, and prostrated by sickness, and the patient 
family having their comforts one by one taken from them, till they 
are reduced to starvation, — call forth the Wanderer's pity; and it is 
not checked, but increased, as he goes on to tell how these calamities, 
working on the proud spirit of the sufferer, brought on a ' petted 
mood and a sour temper," and made the fond father at one time toss 
his babes with a false unnatural joy, and at another * talk to them 
with a cruel tongue. 1 The exquisite sympathy, too, which gives 
tenfold interest to the sad story of Margarets widowhood, is pecu- 
liarly interesting. 

But a wider spirit than we have been describing — a more enlarg 
ed sympathy than the * nihil humani a me* of the Romans — breathes- 
in the writings of Wordsworth. He feels himself not only one of the 
vast family of man, and interested deeply in all that concerns it, but 
closely and indissolubly linked to universal nature, — a part, in fact, 
of the complicated system by whose agency the purposes of the Al- 
mighty are wrought out in the world. He does not, therefore, 
stand aloof as an unconcerned spectator of the struggles or triumphs 
of nature ; but feeling that one spirit pervades the whole, and that 
the sorrow or suffering of any part sheds a gloom throughout, he ga- 
thers hope or looks for sympathy from every object of animate or in- 
animate creation. Thus he describes the Wanderer as tracing in ex- 
ternal objects, 

" Even in their fixed and steady lineaments, 
An ebbing and a flowing mind, 
Expression ever varying." 

And the Solitary, as finding in the raging fury of the tempest, and 
the hurrying of the flooded river, a strange blending with his own 
restless and unsettled mind. But from their very abundance, and 
the intricate way in which they are inwoven in his narrative, it is 
difficult to select passages in which we may make our poet tell in his 
own language how closely all nature is bound together,- — how wisely 
her common Father, having given a common hope, has so united 
every part, that one spirit may animate, as one destiny awaits the 
whole. But let us here remark how different from this felt one- 
ness is the feeling wijh which the every-day philanthropist looks 
abroad on the face of external nature. He too, no doubt, sees in 
her varied features, her efforts for emancipation, but he looks on as 
if the struggle were one with which, except in its results, he has no- 
thing to do. He Writes as if his were quite another province, — as 
if, though they 1vere both tending towards' the same end, their 
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spheres of action were separate, like two rivers, widely divided, and 
destined only to be united when they have reached the ocean, to 
which they are both hastening. 

The influence which external circumstances and intercourse with 
our fellow-men exert on the formation of character, is finely illustrated 
in the history of the Wanderer. In his frequent * communings with 
the glorious universe,' — whether in her still repose, or when vexed 
with storms, — in her everchanging aspects, or in the soft loveliness 
of her noon-day sunshine, — the spirit of the Wanderer is gradually 
harmonised and < wrought to sympathy with hopes and fears it heed- 
ed not. 7 Nor is it in vain that he meets with any fellow-creatures. 
Each has a lesson to teach, which his open heart is prepared to re- 
ceive; all cast their shadows as they pass, nor is it ever effaced, for 
his character bears the impress of them all. He is, in short, to 
quote again from our original, ' a man of many men.' 

No less strikingly is the influence of character on opinion, and 
the reflex influence of opinion on character, brought out in the Ex- 
cursion. It is quaintly remarked of some sceptic by the good old 
Isaac Walton in his Lives, that he had sneered himself into a disbe- 
lief of the existence of a God; and in daily life we find that the va- 
lue of a man's opinions is chiefly estimated by a reference to his cha- 
racter. The man who is acting,— for it is only from habitual action 
that we can judge of motion, — as if his present existence bounded his 
prospects, soon reconciles himself to the rejection of a future state; 
and he who has adopted a line of selfishness, who is, in fact, living 
for himself, is unable to entertain lofty views of the social system, 
and is ever ready to treat with scorn any instance of generous self- 
abandonment. But in the history of the Solitary, a more detailed 
illustration of these remarks may be found. The Solitary's history, as 
given by himself, first presents him before us as one of fortune's fa- 
vourites, crowned with every blessing of domestic happiness, a be- 
loved wife, and two dearly prized babes. Thus richly blessed, his 
mind was softened and his breast swelling with gratitude, — he looked 
abroad with a kindly eye of love on every object around him. The 
whole earth appeared glad and smiling, and all nature seemed to speak 
of happiness to his heart. It is true, he thought of nothing beyond, 
but this world seemed * strewed with roses,' and his whole soul was 
occupied in finding fit objects of his affection, and in feeding his 
hopes with the most brilliant, and sometimes most visionary prospects. 
Doubtless, in the midst of this sunshine, he would often dwell with 
fond enthusiasm on the narrative of generous adventure, and he would 
be ready to enter into the hopes of the most sanguine. While in this 
mood, unlooked-for affliction visits him : first his children, and then his 
wife, is torn from him. He is now left companion! ess. With all the 
warmth and ardour of youthful affection, he is left without an object of 
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interest. With a faith in human virtue as yet unshaken, he feels him- 
self shut out from human fellowship. The consequence is deep and 
apparently settled dejection, glowing views of the past, and strange 
questionings as to the future. From these dull dreams, however, he 
is soon awakened by a dazzling prospect fitted to fill his imagination, 
and to give shape to his visionary hopes. The report of the mighty 
efforts for * the emancipation of the world,' the French Revolution, 
with all the brilliancy of its first promise, reaches him in his soli- 
tude, and he is soon * reconverted to the world.' For a time he 
enters with enthusiasm into the great struggle of humanity, and de- 
votes his every energy to the cause. But when the first ardour of 
novelty has died away; when he finds himself leagued with men ac- 
tuated by selfish or dishonest motives ; when the shadowy abstrac- 
tions are found to be impracticable, or the parents only of that injus- 
tice and tyranny which they were framed to overthrow, he is filled 
with disgust. All romance disappears — all dreams of perfectibility 
are at an end. But pride prevents a confession of his disappoint- 
ment, and a false love of consistency makes him engage with no 
better object than the rest in what was now the cause of selfishness 
and ambition. In such a course, however, he has no rest, and he 
becomes sensible that his only hope of happiness lies in a change of 
life, and forgetfulness of the past. With a view to this, and with a 
still half-cherished hope, he visits the new world, the land of vaunted 
liberty. But here, too, disappointment awaits him. Seeking from 
without for a perfection which exists only in the daring imagination 
of youth, he felt damped and discouraged, when he met only with 
fresh proofs of the truth, that liberty is the best soil for making the 
vices as well as the virtues of mankind, and that she is as powerless 
to originate good, as to destroy evil. And now we have reached the 
darkest page in the Solitary's history. He has lost every feeling of 
domestic enjoyment, and the remembrance of his former happiness 
haunts him, and serves only to deepen his present gloom. His dearly 
cherished day-dreams are now dispelled, and his faith in human vir- 
tue has been exchanged for suspicion and disgust. Repelled in every 
attempt to find comfort from without, his thoughts 'turn inward,' 
and the cruel upbraidings of the past, and a sense of insecurity now 
weighing on his spirits, rob him of his self-respect. Arrived at this 
point, with a character so lost to all that is generous ana 1 ennobling, 
we are prepared to hear from his lips the most narrow and despond- 
ing views of the present life, and the most degrading of the future. 
Accordingly, in the Fourth and Fifth Books of the 'Excursion,' we 
find him sketching a most heartless and gloomy picture of society, 
and advocating a stoical apathy as the only refuge from that despon- 
dency, which the contemplation of the incurable evils of our present 
statue could not but produce. His misanthropic views are met at 
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every point, and exposed ; and in the remedy recommended to him 
by the Wanderer, the cause of his cheerless creed is pointedly refer- 
red to his character. He urges him to exercise his faith in a higher 
power, — ' to yield entire submission to the law of conscience, 9 — to 
commune with nature, and surrender his soul to the kindly influences 
around him, — to mingle in society, and identify himself with his 
fellow-men, — to cultivate his imagination ; in one word, to call into 
full play every faculty of his nature — to live worthy of his man- 
hood. Thus alone he tells him he will regain the position in which 
nature placed him, and which he ought never to have lost, — thus 
alone will he put himself right with every thing round him and 
above him, and restore his mind and heart to the healthy tone they 
formerly enjoyed.* 

Another illustration of the influence of character and opinion is 
found in the case of the Wanderer himself. Here, however, there 
is a difficulty in separating the cause from the effect, for it is often 
impossible to distinguish whether the even tenor of his life is the na- 
tural result, or has given its tone to his opinions. For our purpose 
we are anxious rather to regard him as an example of the influence 
of opinion on character, for he truly felt, and his life is a running 
commentary on, the remark of Lucretius — 

" Nil dulcius est, bene quam munita tenere, 

Edita doctrina sapientum, templa serena." 

Calling into lively and constant exercise every power with which he 
was endowed, and applying to daily use the maxims of his philoso- 
phy, he was, in the highest sense of the word, a wise man, — show- 
ing his wisdom not merely in the doctrines which he received, 
founded on a broad view of the wants and capacities of our nature, 
but also, and even more strongly, in the character which he main- 
tained, enabling him, so to speak, to appropriate his principles. 
There is one lesson which this train of reflection cannot fail to 

• That we are right in ascribing to external circumstances and character a more 
important sway in the formation of our opinions, than to those considerations that 
we generally bring forward in their defence, must be evident to every one who sub* 
mits his own mind to the test. In nothing, of course, is this more remarkably the 
case, than in our views of morality. Not to refer to the instance of those who are 
incapable of understanding the argument, on which alone they can be established, 
how very few realty rest their belief of their soundness on anything they could name, 
or would venture to adduce, if their views were attacked. Would not most men 
express the truth, if, when called on for a reason for their adherence to their views 
of morality, they were simply to say, ' We feel our whole nature assents to their 
justice, although we hardly know why'? It may be, that custom, associations, and 
nameless impressions influence us, or it may be that our opinions are the natural 
results of our position. In any case we feel they are corroborated by so many things, 
that we cannot but maintain them. And thus, we think, every one must admit it 
is a something accidental and not essential to their proof, — from which we often 
derive— on which we ground our faith even in the most important truths. 
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teach us, and that is, that we should make great allowances for those 
who differ from us in opinion, and ought not to think any character 
so degraded as to be debarred from our pity, or to become a fit object 
for our contempt. And this lesson is repeated in various forms 
throughout the works of Wordsworth. In one poem he says, that 

" He who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
Which he has never used ; and that thought with him 
Is in its infancy." 

And we find him at all times endeavouring to extract the good out 
of things evil. This, indeed, is one of the truths most pointedly 
dwelt on in his smaller poems; not at all, however, with a view to 
justify a hearing before a higher tribunal, but simply between man 
and man. 

There is another important principle fully acknowledged by 
Wordsworth. We refer to what may be called the philosophy of 
forms. Without attaching to forms an undue weight, as if they 
were of equal value with the substance they express, he allows them 
to be essential not only to the expression and popularising, but often 
even to the preservation of truth. From the constitution of our 
minds, we are often unable to apprehend abstract truth when nakedly 
or scientifically presented, and require all the aids that illustrations 
can give in order to its bare reception. Thus, it is only by means of 
external objects that the infant receives and retains knowledge, and it 
is only by means of language, as many maintain, that the philosopher 
is enabled to think consecutively; and the doctrine of association, 
which we all partially believe, makes us dependent upon forms, either 
simple or complicated, at every stage of our progress. And if thus ne- 
cessary to the reception and progress of knowledge, forms are much 
more necessary to its circulation ; for there are many minds so framed, 
that throughout life they can receive it through no other channel. To 
the public in general, indeed, nothing is so distasteful, and conse- 
quently so useless, as abstract, naked truth, and it is only when it 
comes to them clothed in illustrations that it is enabled to win their 
attention, or to claim their homage. It was no doubt in condescen- 
sion to this weakness that Christ, while on earth, had recourse to 
forms under their every variety in his addresses to his followers, and 
to the world at large; and, if we may say it without irreverence, it 
was in adaptation to this peculiarity in man, that he allowed himself 
to become a form for the expression of truths, for which all other 
language must have proved powerless. The value of forms, however, 
is not to be limited to the numerous class who are their creatures. 
They have undoubtedly a value to every sound and reflective mind. 
Such men, however, never forget how impossible it is to convey a full 
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and exact idea of any truth by allowing the imagination to be its ex- 
positor, and all they have to urge in favour of such a method is, that 
it is the means of imparting primary principles with as much clear- 
ness and precision as they can be received by many men. With such, 
consequently, they are confined within a narrower sphere, and are 
used only as helps or conveniences to fill up the canvass when reason 
or revelation has sketched the outline, and in their addresses to others, 
as a common language in which to express a general idea of their 
peculiar views, — as a means universally applicable for the spread of 
knowledge throughout the world. Thus they value forms as a chan- 
nel of conveying truth to those who would not otherwise possess it, 
and as the means of so reducing it to the level of all, that mankind 
are enabled to rally round it, and, under the name of a church, or a 
sect, or a party, adherents are gained, and perpetuity is given to 
many most invaluable truths. Such, if we rightly read the Ecclesi- 
astical Sonnets, and several of his poems, is Wordsworth's philosophy 
of forms. Though not indebted to this channel for his theories, he 
is often delighted to dwell on this expression of them, and he can 
lend his sympathies to the child or the humble peasant in their de- 
pendence upon forms. With these views, also, he feels a great vene- 
ration for the church of his fathers, and is awed by the thought of 
that sacred institution standing, as it were, in the centre of time, and 
transmitting from ages long past, to the last age of the world, the 
immortal truths which have been preserved in her forms. For every 
institution, indeed, he has a value in proportion to the importance of 
its object. In nothing does he differ more from Shelley than in these 
views. v Shelley evinces a daring hatred to forms. Newly awakened 
to consciousness, and disdaining every fetter of holiness, he is impa- 
tient of the fancied restraint forms impose, and he can regard them 
only as the idle creations of custom, — the effects of prejudice, or the 
chains which a tyrannical government or a fanatical priesthood have 
forged for enslaving mankind. He can see nothing sacred, or valu- 
able, save in the truths they profess to embody, but which, to him, 
they seem to intercept or distort. He feels anxious, sensitively anx- 
ious, that the human mind should be brought into immediate con- 
tact with the great truths themselves, and regards all intervention, 
whether of governments, or churches, or institutions, or sects, as 
tending only to obscure or falsify the great principles on which they 
profess to be founded. 

But, while Wordsworth thus dwells on the indirect influences in 
constant operation in moulding character, or forming opinion, he does 
not overlook the direct agencies constantly at work in carrying out 
the plans of providence. These agencies, according to him, are three- 
fold — the law of sympathy, (as we have already explained), in the 
inanimate world, — the law of instinct in the animal kingdom, and the 
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law of conscience, prompting and controlling responsible beings. 
With the last of these agencies alone, we have properly to do, and it 
may be employed by every human being. For all men are born un- 
der this law of conscience, though they may at times disregard its 
dictates, defy its admonitions, or set its authority at nought. By 
doing so, however, they only fall below their proper sphere, and be- 
come obstacles, instead of instruments, in the work assigned to them. 
By their neglect, by their desertion of their post, they do not in any 
degree, frustrate the designs of providence, they only leave an ampler 
field before others. This last agency, this law of conscience, like the 
two others, works ever irrespective of consequences, and in exact cor- 
respondence to a higher law, of which it is recognized as the interpre- 
ter. The question accordingly, that concerns the man under its con- 
trol, is not what may be the effect of particular actions, but whether 
he has implicitly followed out his inmost conviction — whether he has 
acted agreeably to his nature, in performing them. If he can fairly 
meet and answer these inquiries, he has satisfied its claims, and has 
done the part allotted to him, — for he has obeyed the law which is 
his ultimate standard. 

The manner in which this agency blends and harmonises with the 
others, is strikingly brought out in Wordsworth. After painting, as 
he does most beautifully, all the indirect and irresponsible agencies 
in their varied operations, as working towards the one great end, he 
points out the most important sphere assigned to this law of duty, 
showing that while it developes and exalts the individual character, 
it works in exact accordance with the spirit of nature, in fulfilling 
the vast designs of nature's God. We attach great importance to 
this part of the writings of Wordsworth, in which he has so distinct- 
ly chalked out the legitimate sphere of human effort. For there is 
nothing, we are persuaded, that is more at variance with the designs 
of God, than that officious meddling with everything — that uncalled 
for interference — that restless itching to set all things right, that 
characterises so many little minds. But to return from this digres- 
sion—the whole machinery, so to speak, at work in our world, is 
acting steadily towards one end,— and although many may be dis- 
couraged when they look to the involuntary agencies by which great 
events are accomplished, or the evil principles, which in a master's 
hand, are made to result in good, and may be apt to feel as if that 
agency alone, which recognises the end in the means, were supersed- 
ed, yet these very facts ought, above all others, to feed their hopes, 
—for it is just by such a strange mingling and blending of irrespon- 
sible and apparently adverse influences, that these great ends are 
wrought out, and the sphere of duty has at all times an important 
place assigned to it. But its place differs with the occasion. At one 
time it must be active — promoting the good or resisting the evil from 
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without, — at another, passive — sympathising with and taking its tone 
from the influence around. 

We need not prove the justice of our analysis by quotations from 
the writings of Wordsworth, for if we have succeeded at all in our 
attempt, we have given his system in such connection, that it must 
be recognised by every one acquainted with his works. Nor is it 
necessary for us to select passages that entitle him to the high rank 
he has taken as the poet of the age. Every one who has carefully 
studied the Excursion, for this is the best introduction to his other 
works, soon learns how to appreciate his merits, and can understand 
us when we say that his full beauties can only be enjoyed, when, 
reading his works continuously and throughout, we enter into their 
entire spirit, and are enabled to look upon the minor poems, as bear- 
ing the same relation to the Excursion, to borrow his own compari- 
sons, ' as the little cells, oratories, and sepulchral recesses do to the 
Gothic church to which they are attached." His beauties cannot 
easily be isolated and detached. We must imbibe his spirit before 
we can enjoy his poetry. As with some glorious landscape, it is not 
by a partial or contracted glimpse, — it is only by taking a wide and 
extended range that we can realize the ample and glowing beauty of 
the prospect, — but that beauty once realized, once made ours, every 
vista that now opens to the view, seems invested with intenser loveli- 
ness. In like manner, if ' the Minor Poems' can be read only by 
the light of ' the Excursion,' when read in this connection they re- 
flect that light with renewed brilliancy. 

It is a good symptom of the age that Wordsworth's poems are be- 
coming more popular — that his calm and meditative strains are dis- 
placing the wayward and extravagant poetry of Byron. But it is a 
symptom only comparatively good, for the age which may have re- 
nounced Byron, ought not to rest satisfied with the sentimental mor- 
ality of Wordsworth. Delicate in all his sensibilities as Shelley, and 
robust in all his sentiments as Wordsworth, Cowper excels them 
both in all that raises the soul to God. 

The transition from Wordsworth to Cowper, is hardly less sudden 
or complete, than from Shelley to Wordsworth, but our remarks will 
partake more of the character of a comparison than a contrast. For 
the writers, with whom we have now to do, differ rather in degree 
than in kind. Describing, in many cases, the same scenes, — em- 
ploying a pencil dipped in the same colours — with the same ardent 
love of nature and sympathy for man, their differences, though great 
and numerous, arise principally from the fact that the one values re- 
ligion for its morality, and the other, morality for its source and foun- 
tain, religion. Neither, however, under- rates or denies the value of 
what they respectively place in the background, — but in Wordsworth 
we find no feature of religion stript of its covering of morality, its 
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common, its everyday garb, — and in Cowper we meet with no picture 
of morality in which religion does not occupy the foreground. The 
one, so to speak, views religion analytically m its results, and appears 
often to value it for what may almost be called its accidents, while 
the others view it synthetically, and seem only to regard morality, 
even in its noblest instances, as proving the existence of motives and 
principles invaluably precious. The Wanderer, in the Excursion, 
pursuing his even, peaceful course; feeling the happiness, which is 
to be found only in the path of duty, and living in the public eye a 
pattern of virtue; self-satisfied, but patient and indulgent toward 
others, forms (may we not say ?) a contrast with Cowper's humble 
peasant, who, with no guide but his Bible, and a conscience re-echo- 
ing his Bible's precepts, has his eye constantly fixed, and his hopes 
fondly resting on a Saviour, whose righteousness he seeks to appro- 
priate, and to whom he comes in the attitude and with the language 
of a beggar. But if we have recourse to an arbitrary distinction, we 
shall more precisely bring out our meaning. We would then define 
religion to be of two kinds, — religion in the life and of the heart, and 
we would say generally that it is religion in the life, that occupies 
the regards, that employs the pen of Wordsworth, and that it is the 
religion of the heart that we everywhere meet with in the writings of 
Cowper. In illustration let us hear from the Wanderer's lips a pic- 
ture of a priest, over whose grave he moralizes among the moun- 
tains: — 

" In this one man is shown a temperance— proof 
Against all trials, industry severe 
And constant as the motion of the day ; 
Stern self-denial round him spread, with shade 
That might be deemed forbidding, did not there 
All glorious feelings flourish and rejoice; 
Forbearance, charity, in deed and thought, 
And resolution competent to take 
Out of the bosom of Simplicity 
: All that her holy customs recommend, 
And the best ages of the world prescribe. 
— Preaching, administering, in any work 
Of his sublime vocation, in the walks, 
Of worldly intercourse between man and man, 
And in his humble dwelling, he appears 
A labourer with moral virtue girt, 
With spiritual, graces, like a glory, crowned." 

What a different picture is the following from Cowper — 

' He is the happy man whose life e'en now 
Shows somewhat of that happier life to come; 
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Who, doom'd to an obscure but tranquil state 

Is pleased with it, and, were he free to choose, 

Would make his fate his choice} whom peace, the fruit 

Of virtue, and whom virtue, fruit of faith, 

Prepare for happiness; bespeak him one 

Content indeed to sojourn while he must 

Below the skies, but having there his house. 

The world o'erlooks him in her busy search, 

And, occupied as earnestly as she, 

Though more sublimely, he overlooks the world. 

She scorns his pleasures* for she knows them not; 

He seeks not hers, for he has proved them vain. 

Tell him, indeed, what trophies he has rais'd, 

Or what achievements of immortal fame 

He purposes, and he shall answer — none. 

His warfare is within. There unfatigued 

His fervent spirit labours. There he fights, 

And there obtains fresh triumphs o'er himself, 

And never withering wreaths, cotnpar'd with which, 

The laurels that a Caesar reaps are weeds. 

Perhaps the self-approving haughty world, 

That as she sweeps him with her whistling silks 

Scarce deigns to notice him, or if she see, 

Deems him a cipher in the works of God, 

Receives advantage from his noiseless hours, 

Of which she little dreams. Perhaps she owes 

Her sunshine and her rain, her blooming spring, 

And plenteous harvests, to the pray'r he makes, 

When, Isaac-like, the solitary saint, 

Walks forth to meditate at eventide, 

And think on her who thinks not for herself" 

But these extracts, and the remarks that preceded them, lead us 
to a comparison of the Wanderer himself with the Christian of Cow- 
per. In the opening of the Excursion we are introduced to the 
Wanderer ; and his history, from his earliest years, is rehearsed, to 
show 4 how the foundations of his mind were laid.' Born of parents 
* austere and grave, and fearing God,' and * taught stern self-re- 
spect, a reverence for God's word, and an habitual piety,' by their 
very example, we find him in earliest boyhood communing with ex- 
ternal nature, and receiving the various impressions her changeful 
aspects could convey. Thus his imagination fed, his mind expand- 
ed, and his soul brought into harmony with nature, * before bis 
eighteenth year was told, accumulated feelings pressed his heart with 
still increasing weight. 9 He had learned all the lessons that inter- 
course with men — that the sight of happiness and misery could 
teach him, and he could 
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" Look on nature with a humble heart, 
Self-questioned where it did not understand, 
And with a superstitious eye of love." 

Such was the moralist from whom we hear the melancholy tale of 
Margaret's sorrows ; and accordingly, along with the warmest sym- 
pathy, he offers the vaguest and most sentimental counsel : 

" My friend, enough to sorrow you have given, 
The purposes of wisdom ask no more ; 
Be wise and cheerful, and no longer read 
The forms of things with an unworthy eye. 
She sleeps in the calm earth, and peace is here. 
I well remember that those very plumes, 
Those weeds, and the high spear-grass on that wall, 
By mist and silent rain-drops silver'd o'er, 
As once I passed into my heart, conveyed 
So still an image of tranquillity, 
So calm and still, and looked so beautiful, 
Amid the uneasy thoughts which filled my mind, 
That what we feel of sorrow and despair, 
From ruin and from change, and all the grief 
The passing shows of being leave behind, 
Appeared an idle dream, that could not live 
Where meditation was. I turned away, 
And walked along my road in happiness." 

Strange comfort for one who was deeply sympathizing in the story 
of Margaret's complicated and heart-rending sorrows ; and yet it is 
all the comfort nature's poet has to give. 

We have already had occasion to refer to the melancholy history 
of the Solitary, and to the admonitions with which the Wanderer 
sought to soothe his sorrows and to direct his mind to nature's 
remedy. It was still to no higher source of comfort that he had to 
point, or if to any higher, only for a moment to a vague trust in a 
superintending Providence. The great burden of his counsel was 
founded on the folly of excessive sorrow, the importance of a lively 
faith, the sufficiency of nature, and of the mind and body actively 
exerted, to restore the happiness of which distrust and disappoint- 
ment had robbed him. The Wanderer's discourse, also, with the 
Pastor, among the mountains, with the exception of its few refe- 
rences to the outward forms and ceremonies of religion, breathes only 
sentiments of high-toned morality. 

The Christian of Cowper, c the freeman whom the truth makes 
free,' has a very different history to tell, and far higher maxims to 
enunciate. Dating the commencement of his career from deep im- 
pressions of his own sinfulness, and an awful glimpse of the present 
and the future in their real proportions, he has to tell how a divine 
agency re-created him, and, making him conscious of his own 
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worthlessness and helplessness, enabled him to rest all his hopes on 
a Saviour's merits. And addressing that Saviour, he can say, 

" Since the dear hour that brought me to thy foot, 
And cut up all my follies by the root, 
I never trusted in an arm but thine, 
Nor hoped, but in thy righteousness divine : 
My pray'rs and alms, imperfect and defiled, 
Were but the feeble efforts of a child; 
Howe'er perform'd, it was their brightest part, 
That they proceeded from a grateful heart ; 
Cleansed in thine own all-purifying blood, 
Forgive their evil, and accept their good; 
I cast them at thy feet — my only plea 
Is what it was — dependence upon thee, 
While struggling in the vale of tears below, 
That never faiPd, nor shall it fail me now." 

As the Wanderer is ever recurring to nature for renewed motives 
for hope and encouragement, so the Christian has his eye turned 
upward, for the eye turned inwards cannot guide him, when diffi- 
culties surround and opposition threatens him. And as the Wan- 
derer felt his spirit soothed and his mind invigorated by every fresh 
communing with the spirit of nature, so by each single upward 
glance the Christian has his doubts dispelled, his fears allayed, and 
his whole soul strengthened for the journey that lies before him. 

" The light he walks by, kindled from above, 
Shows him the shortest way to life and love." 

And never forgetting that ' a soul redeemed demands a life of 
praise ;' hence the complexion of his future days. The love, the 
humility, the devotedness, the high-souled generosity that distin- 
guish his after-life, all trace their origin to the mercy that rescued 
him from selfishness and misery, and he loves his Saviour because 
he first loved him. Gratitude prompts, faith stimulates, and hope 
sustains every act of his future life, and he strives continually to 
communicate the blessings he has received. But it is unnecessary 
to detail the lessons which the Christian of Cowper has to teach — 
the precepts he is ever striving to instil. They flow as a conse- 
quence from his character — they are impressed and enforced by his 
daily example. They are derived as that character and example 
are, from his Lord and Master ; and he proclaims them by his com- 
mand, and on his authority, and for the love he bears him. 

After these remarks, any attempt to unfold the theory which 
Cowper's works are written to illustrate, would be out of place. 
But we cannot forbear from indicating a few of his peculiarities; 
and, as in Wordsworth's case we said, the most remarkable of these is 
the intenseness of his sympathy. No man was ever possessed of 
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more enlarged and catholic views than Cowper ; and his refined and 
delicate sensibility led him to feel deeply for every form of human 
misery — to adopt the sorrows of every sufferer. Our readers do not 
need to be reminded of ' The Negro's Complaint/ or of his indig- 
nant appeal to the traders * in the blood of innocence/ in ' Charity/ 
and they cannot read his poems without feeling, that amidst the 
easy, graceful, homely sarcasm with which they are always charged, 
there is a tender interest in the objects of his attacks, that while it 
adds to their effect, robs them of their sting. His sympathy with 
nature, animate and inanimate, is equally intense. How truly and 
warmly does he sing the lessons which the birds and beasts are daily 
proclaiming in the ears of man ; and how pathetically, in the fol- 
lowing passage, for instance, does he appeal on their behalf:— 

" I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polish'd manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
An inadvertent step may crush the snail 
That crawls at ev'ning in the public path ; 
But he that has humanity, forewarn'd, 
Will tread aside, and let the reptile live* 
The creeping vermin, loathsome to the sight, 
And charged, perhaps, with venom, that intrudes 
A visitor unwelcome, into scenes 
Sacred to neatness and repose, the alcove, 
The chamber, or refectory, may die : 
A necessary act incurs no blame. 
Not so when held within their proper bound, 
And, guiltless of offence, they range the air, 
Or take their pastime in the spacious field : 
There they are privileged ; and he that hunts 
Or harms them there, is guilty of a wrong, 
Disturbs th' economy of nature's realm — 
Who, when he form'd, design'd them an abode. 

They are all — the meanest things that are, 

As free to live, and to enjoy that life, 

As God was free to form them at the first, 

Who in his sovereign wisdom made them all." 

Such an extract cannot fail to remind us of several passages in 
1 the Excursion/ and smaller poems of Wordsworth ; but there is 
here a warmth and reality,* as well as homely ease, that are peculiar 
to Cowper. There is nothing constrained or forced, either m their 
sentiment or language. We read them without effort ; and the im- 
pression their perusal leaves is, that they are the natural expression 
of thoughts and feelings that are never absent — that indeed are 
always uppermost in the mind of the writer. 
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We formerly showed with what an intense sympathy * the Wan- 
derer* looked abroad on universal nature, and how he drew consola- 
tion or encouragement from her exhaustless fountain. Let us now 
hear how the Christian of Gowper enjoys the same prospect : 

" He look9 abroad into the varied field 
Of nature, and though poor, perhaps, compared 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sight, 
Calls the delightful scen'ry all his own. 
His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 
And the resplendent rivers ; his to enjoy, 
With a propriety that none can feel, 
But who, with filial confidence inspired, 
Can lift to heav'n an unpresumptuous eye, 
And smiling say, * My Father made them all 1 / 
Are they not his by a peculiar right, 
And by an emphasis of int'rest his, 
Whose eyes they fill with tears of holy joy, 
Whose heart with praise, and whose exalted mind 
With worthy thoughts of that unwearied love, 
That plann'd, and built, and still upholds a world, 
So cloth'd with beauty for rebellious man." 

The Christian stands on higher ground, we see from this passage, 
than the mere moralist, and in consequence is enabled, not only 
morally, but intellectually, to take a wider and more extended view. 
The sympathies of Cowper, accordingly, reach further than those of 
Wordsworth. For objects which distance lessens to the philosopher, 
appear to the Christian in their true proportions. 

There is nothing more interesting, and we think instructive, than 
to compare the different views our two poets give of the dignity of 
man, and the place allotted to the individual in the social system. 
We had occasion to sketch the sphere which, amid all the varied 
agencies at work in our world, Wordsworth assigned to responsible 
beings. Each individual, according to him, is so placed, that by 
remaining in the exact position in which he finds himself, he will 
generally best co-operate with the designs of Providence. The image 
under which he loves to contemplate society, is that of an edifice, 
in which every stone is necessary for the security and symmetry of 
the building ; and he dwells chiefly on the indirect or passive in- 
fluence often unconsciously exerted by intelligent beings. Thus we 
find him frequently pointing to the important benefits derived by the 
rich from the very existence of the poor. The old Cumberland 
Beggar serves to beget or to recal a feeling of brotherhood, of kind- 
liness and humanity, in the breast of every one who sees his misery, 
or can relieve his wants. The very children realize in him the sor- 
rows of their common nature, and are enabled to recognize humanity, 
and to love their fellow-man, stript of every accident of birth or for* 
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tune. But rising higher, he ascribes also to man an active as well 
as passive influence, regarding him as a willing, though ignorant 
instrument, in carrying forward and completing the. arrangements of 
Providence. It is true, he denounces those who would treat him as 
a mere tool in the hands of a fellow-creature ; but he never exalts 
his sphere beyond that of ignorant, though active compliance with 
nature's call. Cowper, on the other hand, prescribing as extended 
a range for human agency, gives prominence to active duty. Com- 
mencing in every case with the agent himself, he requires that he 
should first experience the influence he seeks to communicate. This 
condition having been complied with, the Christian is enabled to 
enter heartily and intelligently into nature's plan, not as an inert 
passive influence — not as a mere helpless instrument-— nor even as a 
willing, but ignorant agent. He really values, for he has himself 
received, the mercy he offers to others ; he has acquiesced in, for he 
has felt the wisdom and justice of God's law, and he can co-operate 
with, for he knows the scope and design of the Divine plan, and has 
become even ' a partaker of the divine nature. 9 Thus taught, the 
Christian can speak of God as his friend, and ever seeing the end in 
the means, can propose to himself no lower motive than the glory of 
God. What an important agency do these views ascribe to man, 
and how vastly, by comparison with any other, do they exalt and 
dignify human nature ! 

We have set Cowper alongside of Wordsworth, and not in any 
measure to the disadvantage of the former. In all that is essential 
to poetry— energetic, picturesque, enduring poetry, — we might 
also have brought him into comparison with Shelley. The fact is, 
William Cowper had an eye as true as Shelley, and a heart as ten- 
der as Wordsworth. But he had beside, what neither Shelley, nor 
even Wordsworth, evinces, — a soul dwelling with God at the cross. 
All the treasures of Cowper's genius — all the affections of his heart- 
were baptized with the Holy Ghost, and laid at the feet of Jesus. 
Wordsworth still lives, and he may yet tune his harp to a nobler 
theme than he has hitherto sung. We judge him not, neither des- 
pair. But here is the symbol of the first and the last of the poets on 
which we have been commenting. Shelley went down under the 
waters of death, bearing in his hand an open volume of Keats' poems; 
Cowper emerged out of all life's heavy clouds, amid the sunshine of 
eternity, carrying in his bosom the word of the living God. 
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Abt. V. — The Romish and Prelatical Rite of Confirmation Examin- 
ed, and proved to be contrary to the Scriptures, and the practice 
of the earliest and purest churches, both oriental and western. 
By T. Smyth, D.D., Author of Lectures on the Apostolical Suc- 
cession. Edinburgh : W. P. Kennedy. 1845. 

It was rather a suspicious compliment which King, bishop of 
Chichester, paid to the works of the ' judicious Hooker,' when, as 
if to place their worth beyond a doubt, he remarked, * I am glad 
you mention how much value Robert Stapleton, Pope Clement 
the Eighth, and other eminent men of the Romish persuasion, have 

Eut upon his books/* This was doubtless meant as high eulogy; 
ut whether it is such as Hooker himself would have relished, or 
such as many who admire him would like to see recorded and per- 
petuated, is questionable. We do not happen to know enough of 
4 Henry Chichester, 9 to be able to pronounce upon his intention in 
desiring the above fact to be promulgated; but he must either 
have been so marvellously simple as not to perceive the awkward- 
ness of the compliment, or so thoroughly Romanislic as to exult 
in the thought that so kindred were the Anglican principles of 
ecclesiastical polity to those of Rome, that the works of the great 
English champion could be approved of and prized by the leading 
Papists of the day. ^ 

What were ' honest Isaac V feelings or motives in recording the 
fact we do not know ; but he certainly seems to dwell with no in- 
considerable satisfaction upon the fact that Hooker's works had met 
with such decided approbation on the part of many eminent 
Romanists. We quote his statement at length, as it is rather a 
curious, and by no means an unimportant one, in so far as Hooker's 
merits are concerned. 4 1 have been told,"* says he, i that Cardinal 
Allen, or learned Dr Stapleton, meeting with this general fame of 
them, (Hooker's works) were desirous to read an author that both 
the reformed and the learned of their own Church did so much mag- 
nify, and therefore caused them to be sent for ; and after reading of 
them, boasted to the Pope, which then was Clement the Eighth, 
that though he had lately said he never met with an English book 
whose writer deserved the name of an author, yet there now appeared 
a wonder to them, and it would be so to his Holiness if it were in 
Latin ; for a poor obscure English priest had writ four such books 
of laws and church polity, and in a style that expressed so grave 
and such humble majesty, with clear demonstration of reason, that 



" Dr King's letter to Dr Walton, which begins with Honest Isaac, and is usually 
printed at the beginning of Hooker's works. 
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in all their readings they had not met with any that exceeded him. 
And this begat in the Pope an earnest desire that Dr Stapleton 
should bring the said four books, and, looking on the English, read 
a part of them to him in Latin, which Dr Stapleton did, to the end 
of the first book ; at the conclusion of which the Pope spake to this 
purpose, — < There is no learning that this man hath not searched 
into, nothing too hard for his understanding ; this man indeed de- 
serves the name of an author ; his books will get reverence by age, 
for there is in them such seeds of eternity, that if the rest be like 
this, they shall last till the last fire shall consume all learning."'* 

Of Hooker's works, or, at least, of his Ecclesiastical Polity, it has 
been remarked more than once, that to convert them into defences 
of Popery, would require only the alteration of a few names. All 
that he has written in defence of the English Church and its cere- 
monies, would be almost equally available in defence of the Popish 
Church and its ceremonies. The ground he has assumed is danger, 
ous in the extreme. No consistent admirer or follower of Hooker 
could meet an intelligent Romanist on the field of controversy re- 
garding their respective churches. His mode of defending the 
Anglican Church might be turned with irresistible jiower into the 
means of an assault upon it, as well as into a direct defence of 
Popery. His arguments contain the germ at least of all that is 
plausible on the side of Popery. From Popish sources he evidently 
has drawn considerably, being in no small degree their debtor on 
many points. Romanists, in their turn, ought to reckon them- 
selves greatly his debtor, not merely in having stated their case 
more strongly, and pointed their arguments more forcibly, than 
ever had been done before, but in having most completely closed 
the lips of Anglican ecclesiastics, on some of the main points of the 
Popish controversy. There are several of these that* they dare not 
venture to assail. They would require first of all to demolish the 
arguments of their own boasted champion. In truth, Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical Polity has been one of the great Popish breakwaters 
for these two centuries and a-half. Had it not been for this, the 
Church of England would have been a far more efficient and formi- 
dable opponent of Rome than it has ever proved itself. But Hooker 
has helped to break the force of every billow that would have swept 
over the Popish bulwarks. 

It is time that these things should be known ; it is time they 
should be asserted openly, however unpalateable they may be, or 
however grating to time-honoured prejudices. We do not speak 



* See Walton's Life of Hooker, prefixed to his works, in our edition, p. 61, — 
James the Second is said to have mentioned Hooker's works as one of the books 
which helped his conversion to Popery. 
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with aught like bitterness or malice towards the illustrious dead. 
Far from it. In spite of all his faults, we still venerate the Rector 
of Bourne. Many a pleasant hour have we spent in studying his 
mighty work. Nor would we have him removed from his place on 
our shelves, notwithstanding all his sophistry and special pleading. 
But let us speak the truth. His defence of the Church of England 
was as able as the case admitted of; but it went far beyond what he 
himself would have liked. Hence the Pope applauded it. Would 
he have done so to the works of Gillespie or Rutherford ? Hence, 
instead of placing it in his index expurgatorius, he bestowed on it 
such a eulogy. The popes were not slow to place works of note 
under the ban of their vengeance, and consign them to the fetal 
index ; and the fact of Hooker being so lavishly applauded, showed 
what an estimate Rome had of the favour Hooker had conferred 
upon her by his line of defence. She needed some such interposition, 
for the Church of England was no foe to be despised ; and right 
glad was she that, in the person of one of England's most gifted 
sons, she had obtained a shelter. The broad shield of Hooker has 
warded off many a shaft from the triple crown. The Ecclesiastical 
Polity has wrought sore wrong to Protestantism. It has broken 
the arrows of England's best bowmen. It has taken the stone from 
the sling of her foremost marksmen. It has for ever blunted her 
sword as an assailant of Antichrist, — a sword which at one time pro- 
mised to yield to none in Christendom, for its glitter, its edge, and 
its resistless power. 

Did Hooker then assume a feeble position in the controversy 
Did he mistake or overlook the true strength of his cause ? Is it to 
this that his failure is to be ascribed ? By no means. He has 
chosen his ground with the skill and care worthy of a practised 
general. With the full knowledge of his own peculiar situation, 
and of the vantage-ground on which his enemies had arranged them- 
selves, he drew out all his resources and marshalled his legions 
with consummate skill. He fought the battle well for the Anglican 
hierarchy, and Anglican ceremonies and vestments. He said all 
that man could say in their behalf. If the Church of England is 
not impregnable, it is not Hooker's fault. 

Whence then the weakness and failure to which we have been 
alluding? His cause was not a good one. He had to defend the 
Church of England as it was, or indeed we may say, as it is. He 
must not admit that she was imperfect, or needing to be reformed. 
He must take her as he found her, and maintain that she ought to 
be just as she was. He was not to hint at the desirableness of far- 
ther reformation. He was not to suppose it possible that her cere- 
monies or her ordinances, her liturgy or her rubrics, could be changed 
for the better. There she stood. And he must either do his best to 
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defend her or let her alone. We allow that he did his best. None 
before or since his day have done better. But setting out with the 
axiom that the Church of England was to be defended throughout, 
in all her ordinances and commandments, he' took up a position which 
it had been wiser for himself and better for his church had he fore- 
gone. 

The Church of England has been congratulated on having so able 
and eloquent a defender. It has been thought well for her that 
Hooker lived and wrote. In some respects it may be so, for it was 
not every church that could call such as he a son. But in other 
respects it has been ill for her indeed. He was the defender of her 
blemishes as well as of her excellencies. He had too much either of 
the fond enthusiast or the one-eyed partisan, perhaps we might safe- 
ly say he had both. Hence he has built up her evil and her good 
together, rivetting round, as with a band of iron, her whole fabric, 
with all that happened to be contained within her at the time, — the 
silver and the gold, the wood, the hay, and the stubble together. 
And this doubtless has mightily helped to prevent anything like a 
reformation in that church. Other circumstances and events there 
were hindering it from being reformed, but this was no inconsiderable 
one, — when abuses were pointed out, and conviction of these insist- 
ed on, men would say, well, but Hooker was a member of that 
church, Hooker submitted to these abuses, nay, he defended them 
strenuously. And what can be more ruinous to a church, than when 
those who call themselves her friends, can see no evil in her, nothing 
that admits of being improved. England might have been spared 
many days of darkness and disaster could she only have been per- 
suaded that her chureh admitted of reformation. But, standing re- 
solutely out for its entire excellence, and refusing to admit the re- 
moval of abuses, she not only weakened her own strength and alien- 
ated her best friends, but raised and drew upon her a storm which 
overthrew her in the dust, and which threatens, if not averted by a 
wiser procedure, ere long to lay her waste again. Strange madness, 
when a church of Christ cannot admit the very idea of reformation, 
but calls forth her energies not to remove but to defend her evils. 
Hooker has done much to promote and perpetuate this infatuation. 
Whether then his defence has been as wise as it was able, as saga- 
cious as it was eloquent, is a thing that we question much. 

Hooker's line of defence has contributed much to retain within her 
those seeds of Popery, which have, within the last fourteen years, 
shot up into such rank luxuriance within her inclosures. Had 
he set his brand on these, had he expressed his wish that they might 
be removed, had he declined their advocacy, the Church of England 
might have at this time been a much purer church, and stood upon 
far higher and surer ground. But by his bold defence of all that 
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she was, he has kept and cherished within her the elements of evil 
And it is strange to observe that to this day the same infatuated 
policy prevails. Among all the thousand voices that are raised in her 
defence, there is hardly one that calls for reformation. He would be 
branded and vilified as a traitor who would plead for such a thing. 
It cannot be admitted that there are any weak points about her. 
There she sits, — the model of a church,— and no one of her sobs 
must venture to say she might be improved. Time after time she 
has thrown stumbling-blocks in the way of her best and truest sons. 
Her baptismal service, her burial service, her laxity of discipline, her 
acknowledgment of a secular prince as her head, — these and other 
blemishes have hindered her usefulness, and driven out of her those 
who really loved her, and would gladly have lived and died beneath 
her shadow. But still these stumbling-blocks of man's invention 
remain. No one demands the eradication of these roots of bitter- 
ness. 

A specimen of this may be seen in the evangelical clergy of the 
day, and in their organ, the London Record. Here we have a body 
of faithful ministers, — men whom we love and honour in the Lord, 
—preaching boldly the doctrine of the grace of God from her pul- 
pits. They are valiant in many ways for the truth, and equally 
bold in denouncing error. They protest against the encroachments 
of Puseyism, and condemn the conduct of their ecclesiastical rulers. 
But with all this, the question is never stirred by one of them, — Is 
our constitution right? Are our formularies sound? Are our ca- 
nons Scriptural? Are our rubrics apostolic? These are points 
they shrink from even touching, as if they were too sacred to be 
touched, — too fixed and settled to be ever questioned. They will 
enter into nice disquisitions as to the meaning of the baptismal ser- 
vice, to show that it does not necessarily involve baptismal regenera- 
tion. They are solicitous to free it from such a charge. But none 
have the manliness to ask, Why should such ambiguous language 
be allowed? Its ambiguity is enough to startle them, — enough to 
make them call for something more explicit. Granting that it does 
not teach nor favour the above heresy, — it seems to do it. Thou- 
sands of honest men have thought that it did so. It requires great 
effort to prove that it does not do so. And is that a state of things 
to be allowed to remain unamended? Will the London Record pro- 
test against the error, and yet shrink from protesting against the 
ambiguous document on which it is based? Is this manly? Is it 
straightforward? Is it Christian? 

But perhaps we are laying too much blame upon Hooker; only 
when we remember what an influence he has wielded, and in what 
reverence he is held, we shall not be thought altogether extravagant 
in our remarks. It is right, however, that we should state the whole 
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truth on this point. And this brings before us one of the worst 
blots, perhaps, in the constitution of the Anglican Church; we mean 
the * constitutions and canons ecclesiastical. 7 With the exception of 
the Popish, we know of no church which has so resolutely fenced it- 
self round with penalties and excommunications against the possi- 
bility of a change. We do not hesitate to say, that these canons 
are enough to sink the church they were meant to fortify under a 
weight of shame. They are thoroughly antichristian in their 
spirit. They have no doubt softened down the anathemas of Rome 
into excommunications; but they still breathe vengeance against all 
who would even venture to say that any one thing in the church 
was wrong. In reading them, one feels as if the men who framed 
them must have been thoroughly conscious that the weak points in 
the church were numerous as well as perilous, and that if freedom 
of speech with regard to them were allowed, the church could not 
stand. These canons seem framed for the purpose of utterly quash- 
ing all inquiry, and preventing the possibility of reformation, by ex- 
communicating every one who shall say that there is anything amiss. 

Now in these canons we read the spirit of the Anglican Church. 
And in studying them, we can be at no loss to comprehend the 
line of policy adopted by Hooker, and followed by all prelatists since. 
Inquiry into the Scripturalness, or even the reasonableness, of the 
constitution and ordinances of the church is not tolerated. No one 
was to be allowed even to entertain the question as to their pro- 
priety. That was to be counted a point settled, sacred, and incontes- 
table. The men who would dare to say the baptismal service is faulty 
must be excommunicated. Hence the peculiar character and tone 
of English writers, — hence the low smothered voice in which they 
venture to speak of their constitution. They dare not speak out. 
Freedom of speech is denied them. And if they are honest men, 
they must consider* themselves excommunicated the moment they 
find fault with one ordinance or ceremony in their church. 

That we may not, however, be thought to be using hard words 
unsupported by facts, we give a few specimens of the way in which 
freedom of speech — nay, we might say freedom of thought — is de- 
nied to ministers and members of the Church of England. Take 
first of all the 73d canon, which runs thus: — ' Forasmuch as all 
conventicles and secret meetings of priests and ministers have been 
ever justly considered very hurtful to the state of the church where- 
in they live, we do now ordain and constitute, that no priests or mi- 
nisters of the word of God, or any other persons, shall meet together 
in any private house, or elsewhere, to consult upon any matter or 
course to be taken by them, or upon their motion or direction by 
any other, which may any way tend to the impeaching or depraving 
of the doctrine of the Church of England, or of the Book of Corn- 
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men Prayer, or of any part of the government and discipline now 
established in tbe Church of England, under pain of excommuni- 
cation ipso facto.'* This is surely the denial of freedom of speech. 
And hence we can scarcely wonder at the reluctance or refusal, on 
the part of the evangelical ministers of that Church, to meet and 
consult together as to what should be done in the present crisis. 
Their secret meetings are forbidden on pain of excommunication. 
As honest men, they dare not move hand or foot, tongue or pen, to 
impugn in any way one rite or ordinance of their Church. Can Ro- 
mish thraldom be more oppressive than this? Can Romish ana- 
themas be more sharp or terrible than this? 

But let us take another instance of this authoritative denial of all 
liberty of speech to the members of the church. The second is en- 
titled, * Impugners of the king's supremacy censured/ It runs 
thus: — ' Whosoever shall affirm, that the king's majesty hath not 
the same authority in causes ecclesiastical that the godly kings had 
among the Jews, and Christian emperors of the primitive church, or 
impugneth any part of his regal supremacy in the said causes re- 
stored to the crown, and by the laws of this realm therein established, 
let him be excommunicated ipso facto, and not restored but only by 
the archbishop, after his repentance and public revocation of those 
his wicked errors.' Or, again, let us add another specimen. Canon 
4th, ' Whosoever shall affirm that the form of God's worship in the 
Church of England, established by law, and contained in the Book 
of Common Prayer, and administration of sacraments, is a corrupt, 
superstitious, or unlawful worship of God, or containeth any thing in 
it that is repugnant to the Scriptures, let him be excommunicated 
ipsofacto 9 and not restored but by the bishop of the place, or arch- 
bishop, after his repentance and public revocation of such his wicked 
errors.' In like manner, canon 6th excommunicates all who impugn 
the rites and ceremonies of the church; canon 7th, all who impugn 
the government of the church by archbishops, bishops, deans, arch- 
deacons, &c; canon 8th, all who impugn the form of consecrating 
archbishops, bishops, &c. 

Such is the spirit of the Church of England. We need not be 
surprised, then, at the line of defence adopted by its apologists and 
defenders; nor need we wonder at the mysterious and profound si- 
lence observed by its evangelical clergy, and their organs, with refe- 
rence to the constitution or ordinances of the church. They dare 
not act otherwise. It would be treachery and treason, demanding 
excommunication, in them to whisper a doubt as to her perfection. 
They dare not venture to find fault with those vengeance-breathing 
canons, or call for a revisal of them according to the word of God. 
They must take for granted, as a thing which may not be doubted, 
that all these things are entirely right and proper. Other points may 
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be discussed, but these, as fundamentals, must never be touched. 
And thus infallibility is claimed by the Church of England, though 
in a more covert and dexterous way than the Church of Rome. She 
does not say, I am infallible. No; but she says, If you say I have 
done wrong, you must be excommunicated. This is not exactly 
claiming infallibility, but it is a bold and antichristian denial on 
her part of the right of any one to say that there is anything wrong 
about her, which practically amounts to much the same thing. 

Hooker's great argument in defence of the ceremonies of the 
church is just that she has a right to decree what she will, provided 
it be not repugnant to the word of Ood. The ground taken up by 
the Scottish reformers was, that nothing was to be admitted save 
what could be proved by Scripture. The position taken up by the 
English reformers was much lower and laxer, — that the church 
might do or decree what she thought expedient, if these things were 
not expressly contradicted by the word of Ood. Church authority is 
Hooker's stronghold. Not Scripture, but the church is his oracle 
in all rites and ceremonies. 

This position he was forced to take up in order to uphold the 
rites of his Church. These rites, with some modification, had been 
retained from the Romish Church. Some of the English reformers 
would gladly have rejected them altogether, but they were over-ruled. 
The queen had decided that they should be retained, and it was in 
vain to attempt resistance to her imperious will. That will was the 
regulating power in the church, and the constitution of the church 
took its fashion and mould accordingly. The queen, having decreed 
that such should be its constitution, and such its ceremonies, ob- 
tained the ratification of these from the bishops, and thus was the 
Church of England framed. The church was called upon to put 
forth her authority, and confirm what had been resolved upon. But, 
as it would hardly have looked well to have grounded these rites upon 
the queen's authority, the church is set up as their authoriser and 
appointer, though certainly in this she acted but a secondary part. 
However, they had for many ages been approved of by the Popish 
Church, and now they had got a sort of approval from the Reformed 
Church of England, so that a defender of the ratter might at once 
rest his argument upon the church's ecclesiastical authority, and 
avoid the awkwardness of appealing to a regal decree. 

These rites, then, owed their origin in early days to the church. 
It is not pretended that the Scripture authorises or commands them. 
And hence the necessity which Anglican writers have felt of main- 
taining the church's power to decree rites and ordinances as she may 
judge expedient. Hooker labours hard to prove this, knowing what a 
large portion of his church's observances rested on no other authority. 
And any one reading the Ecclesiastical Polity, cannot but observe 
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that its author felt not only the importance, but the delicate and 
hazardous nature of the ground he was treading on, — for he explains 
and qualifies his statements to a large extent, and ventures upon 
subtleties which the impartial reader must regard, not as arguments, 
but as sophistries, — not as the establishment of his own position, but 
as the seeking for flaws in his opposers. 

Among the many rites which have no other authority but the 
church's to rest on, is Confirmation. It occupies a prominent place 
among the observances of the Church of England, and though de- 
graded by them nominally from the Popish elevation and name of 
Sacrament, it is yet virtually looked upon and reverenced as such. 
What authority, then, is there for confirmation in Scripture? None. 
Baptism is explicitly commanded, and so is the Lord's supper, but 
nowhere do we read one word of confirmation in the Bible. This is, 
in truth, almost admitted by many Episcopalians, — yet not by all. 
Some desperate fetches are made to extract it from some ambiguous 
expressions, but the failure is complete. The expressions used in 
the Acts of the Apostles, as to the Apostles confirming the churches, 
are so obviously inapplicable that they are generally abandoned. 
The apostolic confirmation was a very different thing indeed, from 
what is called confirmation now. It was the confirmation of those 
who were already in the church, — members of it, — admitted to the 
Lord's table. This is very manifest from the inspired narrative. 
Whereas, Episcopalian confirmation is something preparatory to 
entrance into the church, — something which takes for granted that 
they are not members, — something which must be performed before 
they can be members! Yet it is quite clear that it is on the apos- 
tolic practice that high-church divines at least profess to build the 
authority for the rite; for they maintain that it is a receiving of the 
Holy Ghost, just as there was a receiving of the Holy Ghost by 
those on whom the apostles laid their hands. < Baptism,' says 
Wheatley, « conveys the Holy Ghost only as the spirit or principle 
of life; it is by confirmation he becomes to us the spirit of strength, 
and enables us to stir ourselves.' Bishop Wilson, as quoted in the 
Oxford Tracts, thus speaks of « the effect and blessing of confirma- 
tion:' — < It is to convey the inestimable blessing of the Holy Spirit 
of God by prayer and the imposition of the hands oPGod's ministers. 
. . . Confirmation is the perfection of baptism. The Holy Ghost 
descends invisibly upon such as are rightly prepared to receive such 
a blessing.'* An extract from the little work which heads this ar- 
ticle, will suffice in further proof of the opinions of high-church 
divines. 

" The General Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union have just 
• Tracts, vol. i. Tract 42, last page. 
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published a little book, called Susan Harvey, which we find highly com- 
mended by a correspondent of the Episcopal Recorder. The narrative, 
judging from the article in question, is well adapted to produce a favour- 
able impression upon the youthful mind in relation to Festivals and 
Saints' Days. And the great burden that rested upon her mind in pro- 
spect of death was, that she had not been confirmed, ' Now, you know,' 
says she, * I have never been confirmed; and it is so on my mind always, 
that if I should not live to be confirmed, I should not be able to receive 
the holy communion; and then how should I be able to pass through the 
fire, if I have not part in my blessed Saviour ?' 

" Her female spiritual instructor does not appear able to answer her 
question, only by telling her that her pastor did not know that she was 
at home, else he would have called to see her. And he, when he did 
come, does not appear to direct her to the Saviour, but merely to * keep 
God's holy will and commandments, and walk in them the remainder of 
her life,' and to encourage her that she might yet live to be * visibly ad- 
mitted to all the privileges of a child of God, and be sealed by his Holy 
Spirit in the view of the visible church/ What is here meant will be 
better understood when the reader is told, that as the day approached 
when the bishop was to. perform the rite of confirmation, poor Susan 
feared that 'she might not live to feel the pressure of the hands of Gods 
great shepherd, which was to seal to her the indwelling of the Holy Spi- 
rit, and render her body meet to partahe of the body and blood of Him 
through whose death alone she had hope of life.' 

" A still farther proof of the view taken of confirmation by true and 
orthodox churchmen in these United States, will be found in a discourse 
recently published, by the Rev. Alden Spooner of New York, upon the 
death of the Rev. Palmer Dyer. In proof of his eminent piety he says : 
" ' He was Baptised. The record and proof of that his conversion 
is in the church-book at Granville, New York. At the sacred fount 
there his sins were washed away, and he was regenerated. 

" * He was Confirmed. There is left for us no doubt as to his « re- 
ceiving the Holy Ghost.' That gift was imparted to him in the church 
by 'the laying on of the hands' of Bishop Brownell; and the record of 
it exists. Our ground of humble and Scriptural joy is thus enlarged. 
Union with the mind of God was thus rendered more sure by the pos- 
session of the Holy Spirit to enlighten and guide. The heart, before 
cleansed in baptism, now made the tenement of the Holy Ghost in the 
lesser sacrament of Confirmation, had double certainty of improve- 
ment.'" Pp. 14-16. - 

The only other proof of confirmation from Scripture is supposed 
to be found in those passages which speak of the imposition of hands, 
which is inferred to mean confirmation. The weakness of such a 
conclusion is too obvious to require much notice, and surely, unless • 
something stronger and more direct than this can be adduced in fa- 
vour of the rite, its claim to reverence must be very questionable in- 
deed. But without arguing this at length, we give the following ex- 
tract from Dr Smyth's work. 
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" There are other cases again where the apostles communicated these 
miraculous gifts without any imposition of hands, as on the day of Pen* 
tecost (Acts ii. 38-42;) and there are cases of baptism by the apostles 
mentioned, where they neither imposed hands, nor imparted such gifts 
(Acts xvi. 15, and Acts xvi. 31-35.) Neither is there any reason to be* 
lieve that women ever received imposition of hands, though they were 
made partakers of these spiritual gifts by a direct influence from on high. 
And hence we must conclude, that this ceremony was employed by the 
apostles under a Divine impulse, and only when so directed; and that, as 
it was not given by any fixed rule, or in connection with baptism as a 
regular act, there is neither precept nor precedent upon which any regu- 
lar use of this ceremony, as a stated rite, can be founded by the church 
now. 

" That such is the meaning of these passages is admitted by all im- 
partial critics, including Episcopalians. Dr Willett, a learned Episcopal 
writer, gives four reasons to show that the reference here is not to con- 
firmation, but to the bestowment of supernatural and miraculous gifts. 
The same view is taken by many of the Lutheran reformers, by Grotius, 
by Calvin, by Lord Barrington, who dwells at length and with great force 
upon the subject, by Dr Hinds of Oxford, now chaplain to Archbishop 
Whately, by Mr Riddle in his Christian Antiquities, by Elsley, and by 
Light foot; the Dutch Annotations, Rosenmuller, Kuinoel, Wolfius, Schcei- 
genius, Koppe, Gill, Adam Clarke, Scott, Beza, and Camerariua, are all 
of this opinion. Whitby, too, with all his prelatical prejudice and bias, 
is very strong. ' Not,' says he, * that all who had been baptised might 
receive it; for it was never so in any church; no, not at Jerusalem; there 
being only some among them full of the Holy Ghost, (Acts vi. 3); and 
therefore it seems reasonable to say, with Dr Lightfoot here, that they 
were such as the Holy Ghost had pointed out to be ordained ministers, 
or for the receiving of the prophetical gifts which enabled men then 
(Xeirovpyeiv) to do sacred offices in the assemblies, where they were.' 
And then he adds, after dwelling on this point, ' As for the other opi- 
nion, that these hands were laid on to confirm them, if hands were not 
laid on all that were baptized, this makes nothing for confirmation; if 
they were, then Simon Magus must be confirmed, and receive the Holy 
Ghost. And both these opinions seem dangerous on this account, that 
the Holy Ghost was never thus conferred but by the hands of an apostle; 
and consequently, if confirmation and ordination be laid on this founda- 
tion, they may be said to cease with the apostles." Pp. 38 — 42. 

Upon another passage in the Acts, (xiv. 22,) supposed by some 
Episcopalians to refer to confirmation, we have the following remarks, 
— remarks which come to us with the authority of Prelatists them- 
# selves, — for it is their own opinions that Dr Smyth is quoting. 

" On the whole, then, we must conclude, with Archbishop Whately, 
that while it is true that ' some who would be ashamed to employ such an 
argument for confirmation themselves, might yet be tempted to leave it 
uncontradicted, from a doubt of being able to substitute a sound one, 
which should be, to that individual, equally satisfactory/ 
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u This ha justly enumerates among the pious frauds by which even Pro- 
testant Jesuitism and sectarian zeal will advance a weak and defenceless 
cause. For, he adds, * Let us imagine a case of some one desirous to 
receive, and induce others to receive, the rite of confirmation, from sup- 
posing it alluded to and enjoined, in the passage of Scripture which de- 
scribes an apostle as going through a certain region 'confirming the 
churches;* should we venture to attempt removing his conviction from 
this false basis, and replacing it on a sound one?* ' Our separation, there- 
fore/ he further adds, * from the Church of Rome does not place us (nor 
can we ever be placed in this life) in a situation which exempts us from 
all danger of falling into corruptions, — among the rest, the justification of 
pious frauds — substantially similar to those with which that church is so 
justly reproached.' I will only add one other testimony. ' The great 
apostle,' says Dr Burton, ' travelled through Syria and Cilicia; and the 
expression used by St Luke, of his confirming the churches in those coun- 
tries, proves that he must have planted these churches at an earlier pe- 
riod. He now confirmed them; i.e. he gave them such regulations as 
were necessary for their welfare. Wherever deacons were wanted, he 
ordained them; he appointed others to the office of elders; and there can 
be little doubt, that to some or all of these ministers he imparted those 
miraculous gifts of the Spirit, which were so useful for the instruction of 
the converts, and furnished such convincing evidence of the gospel." 
Pp. 52, 53. 

As to the passage in Heb. vi. 2, to which, if we remember right, 
even Hooker refers as proof of confirmation, we give a single para- 
graph, containing the conclusion of Dr S.'s reasonings with regard to 
its meaning. 

" To apply these words to the present ceremony of confirmation is, 
therefore, a glaring presumption, and an imposition upon the word of 
God. No instance of laying on of hands, in such a sense, can be found 
in the whole Bible. Facts there stated prove, contrariwise, that this rite 
was not invariably connected with baptism by the apostles, as it was uni- 
versally when first used in the church at a subsequent period. And the 
very sense and bearing of the passage, in accordance with the weight 
and authority of all impartial and critical inquirers, demand that the 
words should be understood as indicating and holding forth the ministry 
of the church, and its whole economy and value. ' It is most probable,' 
says Walch, * that the cn-t&crtr x €L P° v > which the apostle in this place men- 
tions, refers to the ordination of the church ministry ; since it is evident, 
as we learn from 1 Tim. iv. 1 4, and v. 22, and 2 Tim. i. 6, that the sa- 
cred office was solemnly conferred by the laying on of hands. Hence 
the phrase, laying on of hands, is here used for tlte ordination, or the 
constitution itself of the church ministry, as in this sense the term is else- 
where employed. The apostle Paul himself, in those passages just quot- 
ed, uses the term to denote the constitution of the church ministry; and 
it occurs also in the same signification among ecclesiastical writers.' 9 . . • 
—Pp. 58— 6a 

Such is the whole amount of the Scriptural argument upon the 
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subject. Its weight will be judged of by our readers for themselves. 
But we pass on from Scripture to tradition, and this we have no 
doubt Anglicans feel to be their stronghold. Many churches of 
Christ have practised this rite from immemorial time, therefore we 
ought to receive it ! Now, allowing that it has really been practised 
even from the earliest ages of the church, yet without apostolicity, 
what can be said for it but that it is man's ordinance ? And yet 
without this ordinance of man, none can receive the Holy Ghost, — 
none can be admitted to the table of the Lord t 

It is worth while, however, to inquire into the real date of its ori- 
gin. Is it really so ancient as is pretended? Did the primitive 
churches really observe it ? In a late edition of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, as quoted by Dr Smyth at p. 67* it is confessed that 
' confirmation was considered in no other light than as an appendage 
to baptism, for many centuries. For this statement there are nu- 
merous authorities. Indeed it may be considered as an admitted 
fact. For many centuries then it was not a separate rite at all, — 
but merely one of the many ornamental additions made to the sim- 
plicity of baptism ! In what stead will this fact stand ? Episcopali- 
ans when pleading church authority, speak of it as a separate rite, to be 
administered by a bishop alone, and not as the concluding part of 
baptism, but as the introduction to the Lord's supper ? For farther 
information, take the following extract. 

" No trace of the ordinance of confirmation can be discovered any 
where, or in any church, in any part of the world, before the third century, 
when the use of ointment, and no more, is mentioned by Tertullian and 
Origen, and in the Apostolical Constitutions, and by Cyril ; and it depends 
for much of its support upon forged writings or corruptions of genuine 
writings of the fathers. Even then, however, and among the Latin writ- 
ers, this anointing was not called confirmation. Cyprian, as late as a.d. 
248, calls it consummation, that is, the completion of baptism. The 
Romish Church, in the application of that infallible logic for which it is 
so notorious, asserts that Christ is the author of this rite, and proves the 
assertion by the authority of Fabian, who lived about aj>. 236!" Pp. 70, 
71. 

And as still farther information, with regard to the time when this 
baptismal appendage was detached from its original stem, and brought 
forth to view as a separate ceremony or sacrament, we add another 
extract, premising merely this remark, that Dr Smith's authorities 
are fully given in foot-notes, but space cannot be here afforded for cit- 
ing them at length. 

" Some of the schoolmen, the very body-guard of the Papacy, deny 
that confirmation is a sacrament, or that it was instituted by Christ at all. 
It was not separated from baptism till after the beginning of the 

SEVENTH CENTURY, NOR DECLARED TO BE A SACRAMENT TUX THE 
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TIME OF THE COUNCIL OF MeLDENSE, THAT IS, IN A.D. 845, OB A.D. 

1201. Indeed, the permanent separation of confirmation from baptism 
cannot be assigned to an earlier date than the thirteenth century. The 
matter and form of the ordinance were enjoined by Pope Eugenius 
IV., in the Council of Florence, in the tear 1438. Neither to this 
day has any fixed time been determined for the administration of this 
' fundamental rite,' the Romanists prescribing the period when children 
come to ' the use of reason,' which they suppose may be the case, for all 
the purposes they require it, at the age of seven or twelve years; though 
the rite ' may indeed be administered to all,' at whatever age. And why 
should not this be the case? since it requires neither faith nor knowledge 
on the part of its recipients — this most charitable of all churches, when 
she has the truth of God and not the good of man to dispose of, having 
decreed ' that unless there be some hindrance on his part who received 
it, it (the ceremony itself) gives new grace.' And the Anglican church, 
scarcely less merciful than her gracious mother, requires that * as soon as 
children can say in their mother tongue the articles of faith, &c, then 
shall they be brought to the bishop . . . that every child may have a wit* 
ness of his confirmation.' And so also in the order of confirmation, as 
found in the Book of Common Prayer, it is declared that * children being 
now come to the years of discretion' and « such as can say the Creed, the 
Lord's Prayer,' &c. shall be confirmed." Pp. 71 — 73. 

We regret tbat we cannot give our readers a proper idea of the 
9th section, which contains some important information with regard 
to the practice of other churches. It is shown, first of all, that the 
Waldenses, the Paulicians, the Albigenses, the Hussites, the Lol- 
lards, the Wickliffites, rejected confirmation. And this surely to a 
Protestant is staggering enough. But even other churches, that are 
regarded with more favour by High Churchmen, reject it also. 

" The Churches of Constantinople, of Armenia, of Antioch, of Jerusa- 
lem, while they desire prayer to be made for the Holy Ghost, do not 
seem directly to notice the imposition of hands. 

" The entire Greek Church, as we have seen, continues to reject this 
ordinance to the present day. So do the Russians, using this proof, that 
as there is but one baptism, so there can be but one unction. Accord- 
ing to Tago Labo their bishop, the Ethiopian Church hold the same opi- 
nion. Assemanni is compelled to adduce the most irrefragable proof that 
the Oriental Churches, the Chaldeans, the Assyrians, and Nestorians, had 
no sacrament or ordinance of confirmation. The same is true of the 
Armenian Church. Neither is this rite practised among the Mingrelians 
of Colchis. The Jesuits, Alphonse* Mendez, patriarch of Ethiopia, Ema- 
nuel A 1 roe y da, and Baltazar Tuller, testify the same of the Abyssinian 
Church. 

" And to crown this pyramid of towering proofs, and complete this 
chain of overwhelming testimony, which extends from the very age of 
the apostles to the present hour, and from pole to pole, till it encircles the 
entire globe; the rite of confirmation was unknown among the Syrian 
Christians of Malabar, who are supposed by Episcopalians themselves to 
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have existed there from the time of the second century, until they were 
discovered by Europeans in the year 1501. Of this the proof is positive 
and undeniable, since, in the fourth session of the synod of Diampar, 
where they were constrained to submit themselves to the Romish see, 
under Menezes, archbishop of Goa, it was resolved, that ' forasmuch as 
hitherto there has been no use, nob bo much as knowledge of the holy 
sacrament of confirmation among the Christians of this bishopric, the he- 
retical prelates that govern it having neglected to feed the people, in a 
great many cases, with wholesome Catholic food ; therefore the Synod 
doth declare/ &c. w Pp. 78— 81 . 

But we must close our extracts here, though we trust we have 
quoted enough of Dr Smyth's work to stimulate the reader to pur- 
chase and peruse the work for himself. It is able, learned, and con- 
clusive, — calmly but vigorously written, and withal of moderate size, 
so as to be accessible to all. 

Perhaps the strongest fact regarding confirmation is, that none but 
bishops are allowed to dispense it ? It is not by name called a sa- 
crament ; nay, it is depressed from that level, to which Popery exalt- 
ed it, and merely observed as a ceremony, but not as a sacrament. 
Yet while all ministers may baptize and administer the Lord's sup- 
per, none but a bishop may confirm ! Man's ordinance is more ho- 
noured in the Church of England than God's ! What could more 
thoroughly stamp upon it the brand of Antichrist than this? 

It is time that the honest-hearted Christian men among our Epis- 
copalian brethren were turning their thoughts to these things. It is 
time that they were examining into the constitution of their church, 
and boldly deciding like men, what is Scriptural, and what is not,— 
what is the chaff to the wheat ? Are man's ordinances to be set side 
by side with God's, nay, exalted above them ? Is a Church's con- 
stitution only to be defended by the church's authority ? And are 
they to settle down in what is virtually Hooker's verdict, regarding 
the rites and ordinances of their Church, ' indefensible by Scripture 
alone, but impregnable by the help of tradition.' 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The Times of Daniel, Chronological and Prophetical, Examined with relation 
to ike point of Contact between sacred and profane Chronology. By 
Gbokge, Duke of Manchester. London: James Darling. 1845. 

It has taken us no small thought and care to thread our way through 
many of the intricate discussions contained in this volume. Not that we 
complain of it as obscurely or carelessly written. It is entirely the reverse. 
But the nature of the subject, the needful condensation of the Author, and 
the numerous dates and names studding every page, render the perusal of the 
work rather a laborious undertaking. Yet no student will grudge the toil. 
Whether he may coincide with his Grace or not, on the different points dis- 
cussed, he will at least find much to repay him for his study of the book, — 
much to cast light upon many intricacies and obscurities, and much to lead 
him to admire unfeignedly the candour, the learning, and the piety of the 
noble author. 

We should have liked to have entered more fully into the contents of the 
volume, but it is exceedingly difficult so to arrange the various topics and to 
condense the discussions upon these, as to bring them all within the limits 
even of a very lengthened article. We must therefore leave the volume un- 
discussed, but we cannot leave it uncommended. Both as regards prophecy 
and chronology, its researches will be found most valuable, casting most im- 
portant light alike on history and on Scripture. 

His Grace's work on " things hoped for," showed how thoroughly he had 
mastered prophecy. His Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews showed 
how deeply he had studied Scripture. And this new work before us, the 
most learned and able of all, shows us how minutely and how fully he has 
searched into history and chronology. 

A Commentary on the Apocalypse. By Moses Stuart. 2 vols. Lon- 
don : Wiley & Putnam. 1845. 

As an exposition of the Apocalypse we are in nowise disposed to commend 
these two volumes. They do not satisfy us. Yet in another view they are 
exceedingly valuable. We have never met with any work which so fully 
amassed and carefully digested the whole scholarship of Apocalyptic ex- 
position. To one who wishes a safe and satisfactory commentary to carry 
him through the different chapters and visions of the Revelation, we would 
not point out this work, but to the student who is desirous of mastering the 
whole scholarship of the subject, we could not recommend a more compre- 
hensive or thorough digest of all that has been written upon the Apocalypse, 
especially of all the critical preliminaries to a full interpretation of the book. 
Whatever one may think of the exposition itself, we cannot deny to the 
author the high praise of having amassed in vast abundance the materials for 
exposition. This we apprehend is the chief value of the work, and as such 
we have no doubt that it will rank high. It is a work which we should like 
to have on our table, if not for light and guidance, at least for consultation 
and assistance. 

We do not attempt to enumerate the points on which we differ. This 
would require many sheets. We differ very widely from the author and 
in many points. This however shall not prevent our saying that we cannot 
but esteem and admire the learning and the candour that pervade his work. 
As a literary performance, its merits we doubt net will be duly appreciated. 
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The Septuagint Version of the Old Testament, translated into EngUsh. By 
Sir C. L. L. Brknton, Bart. Id two volumes. London : Samuel Bagster 
and Sons. 1844. 

In our more youthful days, when but students at college, we used to take 
our Greek Septuagint in hand each morning at family worship, and while the 
head of the family read the chapter in course according to the English ver- 
sion, we used to try to follow him with the Seutuagint. Whether this were a 
wise or a profitable plan for ourselves, we need not say. It gave us a good 
opportunity of comparing the two translations together. We remember 
being struck with the diversities of the different books. The historical books, 
as given in the Septuagint, came very close to the Hebrew; the Psalms not 
quite so close; the prophets were wider still. It was curious, sometimes useful, 
to mark the differences. These differences the English scholar may now be able 
to mark for himself, for here we have, most beautifully printed, a complete 
translation of the Old Testament from the Greek. So far as we have com- 
pared it, the version seems well executed, and will, we doubt not, prove deeply 
interesting to those who, from their want of Greek, are unable to read the 
oldest of all the versions of the Old Testament Scriptures— a version now 
considerably upwards of 2000 years old. 

Short Meditations on the Psalms, chiefly in their Prophetic Character. 
London : 1843. 

Deeply spiritual in its tone, and full of Him to whom the law and the pro- 
phets tear witness. These meditations are not stale and commou-place reflec- 
tions, but the rich thoughts of a refined and sanctified intellect. We quote 
the meditations on the last Psalm as a specimen. 

" This is the closing hallelujah, the praise of God in his sanctuary ,—his up- 
per sanctuary, 4 the firmament of his power.' The preceding was his praise 
in the lower sanctuary, « the congregation of saints.' There, Israel was heard; 
but here, the heavens. His acts and himself, his greatness and his ways, are 
the themes of this lofty praise. Every instrument of joy is summoned to 
sound it, and to sound it loudly ; and all who have faculty to praise, to join 
the hallelujah. Every verse teems with praise. Every thought is about it- 
Every object awakens it. Every power uses itself only in this service. 

" The Levites have changed their service now. No longer have they bur- 
dens to bear through a wilderness, but they lift up their songs in the house of 
the Lord, (1 Chron. xv. 16; xxiii. 25, 26). 

"The heavens have changed their gjlory also. They have ended their 
laughter at the proud confederates, (Ps. ii.), for such confederates have been 
answered in judgment, and the heavens now are filled with joy and singing. 
and with that glory which is to break forth from them, and be a covering oyer 
all the dwellings of Zion, (Isa. iv.) 

" These, too, are the * days of heaven upon the earth,' (Deut. xi. 21). The 
kingdom has come, and the will of the blessed One is done here as there. The 
mystic ladder connects the upper and the lower sanctuaries. 

" Praise crowns the scene. The vision passes from before us with the 
chanting of all kinds of music. Man has taken the instrument of joy into bu 
hand, but it is only to God's glory he strikes it. And this is the perfect, di- 
vine result of all things — the creature is happy, and God glorified. ' Glory 
and honour are in his presence, strength and gladness are in bis place, 
(1 Chron. xvi. 27.) 

" What a close of the Psalms of David 1 what a close of the ways of God u 
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this! Joy indeed has come in the morning, and struck its note for the 'one 
eternal day.' Praise ye the Lord ! Amen. 

" Yes, praise, all praise; untiring, satisfying fruit of lips, uttering the joy of 
creation, and owning the glory of the blessed One. This is righteous happi- 
ness. 

" Happiness is to be the creature's. There is to be no reserve, no suspi- 
cion in our souls, when thinking of our title to it. It is our divinely appoint- 
ed portion. To come short of happiness will be the end only of revolted 
hearts. Our title to look for it is of God himself. It lies in the blood of Je- 
sus, the Son of God, given for us, in the riches of divine grace: and faith in 
us reads, understands, and pleads that title. And there is no reason for hesi- 
tating to enjoy the fruit and benefit of this so clear and simple title; none 
whatever. No more reason than Adam would have had to question his right 
to enjoy the garden of Eden, though he had never planted it ; nor for the 
camp of Israel in the desert to drink of the water from the rock, though they 
had never opened it. The garden was planted for Adam — the rock was 
opened for Israel; and so has the Saviour, and all the joy that his salvation 
brings with it, been as simply and surely provided for sinners. Our souls are 
to make it a question of Christ's glory, and not of our worthiness. 80 he 
made it, when he was here. He never led a diseased or maimed one to en* 
quire into his own fitness, but simply to own his hand and his glory. * If 
thou canst believe/ that is, if thou art ready to glorify me, to be debtor to me 
for this blessing, then take it and welcome. For this restores all things mo* 
rally ; glory to God, and peace and happiness to his creatures. 

" Thus much for our title. As to the joy itself, the character of it will be 
worthy of its Giver, and will utter itself, as we find in the Psalms, in a loud 
noise, as from overflowing hearts, in all kinds of music. And joy of such rare 
quality this will be, that it will never satiate, never weary, never end, but 
still begin with more than earliest freshness, But there is to be reserve in 
this point,— that we take heed that our expected happiness be righteous hap- 
piness, such as God can warrant, and Jesus himself can share. And this can* 
not be in the earth as it now is. The gospel does not propose to produce a 
happy world, or to replant Eden here. The return of the glory, the presence 
of the Lord, must do that. For where the glory is, there alone is the scene 
of righteous joys and expectations. If that have left the earth, our expecta- 
tions should leave it also. When that returns, our delights and prospects 
may return with it. Happy scene, when all tells of God again, and he finds 
a footstool on earth, as grateful to him in its place, as his throne in heaven! 
And then it will be rebellion in the nations, not to find their ioy here. The 
bread of 'mourners was not to be eaten before the Lord. And so, when it is 
said of Jerusalem, * the Lord is there/ if the nations come not up to keep the 
feast of tabernacles, if they refuse to be joyful before the Lord the King, 
they must suffer the rebuke and the judgment. 

" Oh! that with world- weaned hearts, and desirous affections towards him- 
self, we could indeed say, ' Come, Lord Jesus/ " Pp. 194-198. 

Thoughts on the Apocalypse. * By B. W. Newton. London; Hamilton. 
Adams, & Co. 1844. 

From a large portion of these thoughts we dissent. The entirely unfulfilled 
character of the Apocalypse is the main feature of the volume ; and to this we 
are not prepared to accede. At the same time, there is a very high and spi- 
ritual tone of feeling pervading the work, and there are many interesting and 
striking views of Scripture brought out. We extract a passage of great 
beauty from one of the last chapters. 
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* Whilst the faithfulness of God to his earthly people, and the honour 
reserved for them, is indicated by the inscription of the names of their patri- 
archs on the gates of the heavenly city, yet a different and far higher honour 
is assigned to those who have folio wedJJesus; for the foundations of the wall 
of the city bore the names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb. Their labour 
has not been in vain in the Lord. It was by means of the truths which the 
apostles ministered, that the people of Ood were first separated into their 
heavenly separation on the earth ; and whilst girt about thereby, as by a wall, 
the Church was strong against its enemies without, and separated to God and 
blessing within. Those truths indeed were not recognised in the world as 
beautiful, or glorious — they little shone in the eyes of men, like clear jasper; 
nor did the church itself long value its separation, or keep with holy foot 
within the sacred inclosure. The walls have been cast down, and there is 
burning instead of beauty. Nevertheless, these truths are eternal — for they 
are the word of God : ' Sanctify them by thy truth : thy word is truth;' and 
they will one day be recognised in their preciousness and beauty, when the 
city of God shall appear. The same blessed truths by which we now seek to 
fortify the weak ana fainting heart — the same truths that we press as involv- 
ing separation from all that is simply of the earth, are the truths which will 
be then fully recognised by those within and those without that city, as hav- 
ing given it its everlasting strength — its everlasting separation also unto God, 
his holiness, and his glory. The symbol sufficiently expresses his estimate of 
their preciousness — a resplendent wall of pure jasper. 

" I have said separation unto the glory and holiness of God ; for the city 
and the street of the city were alike of pure gold, like transparent glass. We 
read of gold in the inner courts of the tabernacle. It was the emblem of di- 
vine excellency — the type of the divine nature of Christ, in its full excellency, 
as appreciated in heaven ; and therefore found only in the inner courts. The 
priests ministered in a golden sanctuary; — the altar — the table — the vessels— 
the boards — and the mercy-seat were all golden. But they did not stand on 
gold — neither did they dwell in mansions of gold. Tbey stood with unshod 
foot upon the earth, surrounded indeed by what was heavenly and divine; bnt 
not themselves standing in the power thereof, nor in the competency of action 
according thereunto. But they who belong to this heavenly city, seeing that 
they are to dwell with him who hath said, < Bone of my bone, and flesh of my 
flesh/— with him to inherit all things, — his spouse and his companion, arrang- 
ing with him and for him the things of his household — exhibiting the charac- 
ter, and habits, and order, which beseem the palace of the great King — must 
be able to live where he liveth, and to walk where he walketb, even with a 
foot that fears no contrast with the transparent purity on which it treads. It 
is a condition too great to be comprehended by any, save those who have 
powers of apprehension and appreciation derived immediately from God. The 
city could only be measured by a golden rod. But when this was applied, it 
was found to be perfect ; it was a cube — the emblem of entire perfection. 

'' Such is the place designed for the development of that economy which 
distinctively belongs to the redeemed. We know not what new worlds — what 
new beings may be dependent thereon, or how angels may learn therein the 
manifold wisdom of God. It will be the place in which they who have known 
sin and the curse, who have seen failure in others and failure in themselves, 
and learned the value of ff race and the need of Almighty power to strengthen 
and to uphold, will find themselves consciously set as a seal upon the heart 
and upon the arm of him who loved them with a love stronger than death, 
and commissioned them to act in the power of the same love towards others." 
—Pp. 327—330. 
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A Warning from the East, or the Jesuits as Missionaries in India. By the 
Rev. W. 8. Mackay. London: 1845. 

A very remarkable pamphlet, full of most carious information regarding the 
Jesuits. 



Remarks on the Connection between Religion and the State* By W. Urwiok, 

D.D. Dublin: J. Robertson. 1845. 
A Concise View of the Ordinance of Baptism. By W. Urwick, D.D. Dub- 
lin: J. Robertson. 1845, 

We may characterise the former of these works as a candid and well- written 
exposition of the author's views on the connection between church and state. 
We entirely dissent from them, — yet the author is fair and manly. The 
second work is admirable. Its style and its arguments are alike vigorous. 

The Mass and Rubrics of the Roman Catholic Church 9 translated into Eng- 
lish, with Notes and Remarks. By the Rev. J. R. Cotter, A.M., Rector of 
Inshannon. Dublin: W. Curry. 1845. 

Typographically, this book is uncommonly beautiful, and this is some praise. 
But the substance is no less valuable. Jt is rather original in its plan. It 
takes up the mass and its rubrics, — translates them, word for word, iutersper- 
ing a few remarks, and thus holds up to the light of day, in all their bare de- 
formity and vileness, these stereotyped records of Romish idolatry. It would 
do exceedingly well for putting into the hands of a Romanist. 

Affectionate Counsel* to Students of Theology, on leaving College, and oho to 
Young Ministers; being an Address, considerably enlarged, delivered in 
Ebenezer Chapel, June 25, 1844, to Mr Eustace Rogers Conder, A.M., 
Mr Henry Brown Creak, A.M., Mr Hill, Mr Thorp, Mr Fairbr other, 
and Mr Holder, on the completion of their studies, and leaving Spring Hill 
College. By John Angell Jaiies. Published at the earnest request of the 
Tutors and the Students, London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 1845. 

Perhaps this Address might have been made more spiritual, pointed, and sim- 
ple; but as a whole it is excellent, and fitted to be useful to students. In these 
day 8 of bustle and activity, they require some such counsels as the following, 
regarding their studies. 

" As to the precise quantity of daily time to be devoted to study, so much 
depends on local and personal circumstances, that no general rule can be laid 
down; and if you are as much athirst for knowledge as you should be, none is 
necessary, for you will give all the time you can command, and which is not 
imperatively demanded for other occupations. The man who will be rich, 
needs no specification of the number of hours he shall give daily for the ac- 
quisition of wealth; he will devote all the time he can command; and so will 
he who is equally resolved he will get knowledge. The fixed and resolute 
purpose to acquire information is the great secret. Asa vague bint, I should 
tay, that if you do not settle in large congregations, or in large towns, a week* 
ly average of seven or eight hours daily should be secured for the study; and 
in order to do this, I most earnestly admonish you to rise early; do not, I con- 
jure you, waste your precious hours in slothful slumber. A habit of early 
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rising formed now, will add years, and some of the best too, to your life. 
Avoid nocturnal studies, they are injurious to health, to domestic order, to 
piety, and in the long run, to personal improvement. Dr Owen said, and it 
was a great deal for such a man to say, he would gladly give up all the know- 
ledge he had gained after ten o'clock, if be could get back all the health he 
lost. You must take care ofyour health ; you owe it not only to yourselves, 
but to your churches and to Crod. Health is as truly a talent to be improved 
as any other; early risiug will invigorate it, and night studies will destroy it 
Much will depend upon yourselves whether sufficient time for improvement 
be secured. Consecrate your mornings to study, and let it be distinctly known 
to your flocks that you have done so; and that except for important business, 
you wish and expect no intrusion on those hours. Should you enter into marri- 
ed life, a prudent wife will stand between you and idle callers. Cut short all 
business as speedily as possible, You have heard of the minister who had 
written in large characters and in a conspicuous place, in his study, * Be 
Quick.' Avoid loose, desultory habits, and a lounging, sauntering disposition, 
whether in the house or out of it. Time, like money in the hands of thrift- 
less and improvident persons, slips away in driblets ; on the other band, it is 
astonishing how accumulation goes on in other hands, who look well to the 
littles. Remember that he who lives for the salvation of souls, is the last man 
on earth who should allow himself to waste an hour. Time and study are the 
means by which he is enabled to accomplish his object." Pp. 15, 16. 

" It would be a great discredit to you to let down your literature, and yet 
-is it not a fact that some of our ministers, on leaving college, part company for 
ever with the great masters of antiquity? This, I am aware, is the result in 
such cases of having made too slender attainments in scholarship, daring their 
academic curriculum. Amidst the pressing engagements of their pastorate, 
when they enter upon their ministerial life, they find little leisure and less in- 
clination for the school-boy drudgery of consulting lexicons, and poring over 
grammars; and thus the only benefit they derive from their classical studies, 
which I admit is no small one, is the mental discipline they afforded at college. 
Hence the vast importance of diligeuce in these pursuits during the academic 
course, that the difficulties which attend the laying of a good foundation of 
learning may be all mastered by the student, and the minister have nothing to 
do but to build the superstructure with ease* A few hours a- week, for the 
first five years, devoted to such studies, in addition to what occurs in the usual 
course of reading, where his attainments have been respectable, would enable 
a minister to acquire all the scholarship that would be sufficient for the pur- 
poses of utility and elegant enjoyment. 

* It would be of great service to a young minister to go again with great 
care and attention through a course of mental and moral philosophy, and 
logic. As to periodical literature, science, and works of taste, these may and 
should come in to fill up the interstices of time, and as matters of recreation. 
To be ignorant of the existence, outliues, and bearings of any great subject of 
human inquiry, especially if it engage much of the popular attention, will not 
be creditable to your literary character. The more general knowledge you 
possess, the more weight you will command in society, and the better fitted 
you will be to attach the young people of the educated classes to you, and to 
exert a proper influence over them. 

" It is evident from all this, that fixed and inviolable habits of close applica- 
tion are indispensable and important. I again and again reiterate the injunc- 
tion, give yourselves to study; not that I wish you to be mere book-worms, or 
literary misers, or recluses of the study, but that you may be the better fitted 
for what after all is the great end of your calling, to be the preachers of God's 
word and the pastors of his church. 1 want you to get knowledge for the 
same purpose as Christian tradesmen should seek to get wealth, not to hoard, 
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bat to spend it for the glory of God, and the good of their fellow-creatures. I 
enjoin all these, not to take you off from the solemn and momentous duty of 
watching for souls, but that yon may be more fitted for it. The good scholar 
is subservient to the good divine, and the good divine to the good preacher. 
Cultivate your understanding, enrich and strengthen your mind, to enable you 
more powerfully to carry on all your various duties, public and private, for 
saving souls. Let all this be only to make you a polished shaft in the quiver 
of Emmanuel." Pp. 19, 20. 

The danger of students and ministers in the present day, is to study little; 
and hence the necessity for their being most strenuously and continually urged 
to study. We must labour, but we must also study. We must pray, but we 
must also study. Our Presbyteries would do well to keep thia in mind, urg- 
ing it upon their own members, and especially upon the students under their 
eye. 

- Some counsels to ministers may be added with profit " Here let me warn 
you against the sad mistake of confounding mere noisy declamation, bluster, 
and rant, with earnestness and animation. Nothing is more offensive to per- 
sons of taste, more repulsive even to the untrained multitude, or more destruc- 
tive of the effect of the tender and solemn truths of the gospel, than emotion- 
less vociferation. I have heard it said of Talma, the eelebrated French actor, 
that he had made it a study for twenty years to acquire earnestness without 
vehemence. Robert Hall was a fine specimen of this; no one can have heard 
that extraordinary man, in his happiest moods, without being as much impress- 
ed with the intense feeling and animation of his manner, as astonished by the 
grandeur of his conceptions, and delighted by the correctness of his taste. 
With a voice of little compass, and by no means musical, he compensated for 
these defects by the earnestness of his manner; and with an eye through which 
the glow of his mighty soul was perpetually flashing upon his subject and his 
audience, he poured forth a stream of eloquence, which though impeded at first 
by a slight hesitation, soon acquired the force of a torrent, and the grandeur 
of the cataract. Let me then entreat you to endeavour to acquire the great 
secret of earnestness without vehemence, and to avoid the reproach of having 
the contortions of the sibyl without her inspiration. In guarding against the 
one extreme of being pulpit statues, cold, motionless, and all but silent, do not 
run into the other of being pulpit furies." Pp. 28, 29. 

" In addition to this, keep up with life and regularity, the ordinary seasons 
and the spirit of private prayer. Prayer, so we tell our hearers, is the vital 
breath of the Christian; is it less so of the minister? I have long been con- 
vinced that a minister's public prayers do as much to keep up the life of reli- 
gion in the hearts of his people, as his sermons. There is an immense differ- 
ence, as to the effect produced by even liturgical services, according to the 
manner in which they are read; tones are the index and expression of feeling, 
and feeling is sympathetic. Some men extinguish emotion in others, by the 
cold and heartless maimer of reading or praying; others enkindle it, by their 
deep solemnity and pathos. If this be true in application to liturgical formu- 
laries, how much more so is it in application to extemporaneous prayer. Of 
how much importance, far more than has been generally thought, is it then 
that ministers should conduct with propriety, and in an interesting manner, 
their public devotions. We who reject the forms, lofty and noble as some of 
them are, of the Church of England, should take great care to substitute for 
them something better than drawling inanity; incoherent rhapsody; noisy, al- 
most boisterous vehemence; or devotions made up of half preaching and half 
{>rayiug. I do not want elaborate, artificial. prayers, composed of high flown 
anguage, but a divine simplicity without poverty or meanness; variety with- 
out strangeness; intensity without clamour; solemnity without d illness; in 
short, the utterances of a convinced, broken, yet confiding and grateful heart, 
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communing with a holy and merciful God. We have cause for thankfulness, 
that to manv of our ministers possess, in an eminent degree, this edifying 
talent And how are this public gift and grace of prayer to be aeqnired? Only 
by the habit of constant, devout, and elevated communion with God, in the 
closet I think there is a more accurate opinion formed of us by our hearers, 
than we are aware of, as to our devotional habits. Our public prayers are very 
often made by them a criterion of our private ones, fie men of devotion then, 
my brethren. Sanctify all you do by the word of God and prayer. 

" Nor is it enough to keep up, with regularity and seriousness, your usual 
daily devotions; you must have extrsorutnary seasons for self-eyamination, 
humiliation, and prayer. What is customary is too apt to become coldly for* 
mal; hence it is of great consequence to set apart a day or part of a day some- 
times, to look into the state of the soul, and to inquire into our ministerial 
conduct, and occasionally to practise fasting also. 1 recommend you so to ar- 
range the studies of the week, as to get all your pulpit preparation for the Sab- 
bath completed before dinner, or at any rate before tea, on Saturday, so as to 
have the evening of that day reserved for devotional reading. I have acted 
pretty much through life, on this plan, and have always felt grieved and dis- 
appointed, when by the pressure of engagements in the previous days, I was 
obliged to devote the Saturday evening hours to sermonizing. In summer, a 
devotional walk quite alone, into the country, has been refreshing, and I can 
truly say that these walks amidst the works and wonders of creation, have been 
amongst my most solemn seasons of communion with God/' Pp. 33 — 35. 

Classical Studies ; Essays on Ancient Literature and Art, with the Biogra- 
phy and Correspondence of Eminent Philologists* By Barn as Sears, B. 
B. Edwards, C. C. Fblton. Boston : Gould, Kendall, and Lincolm. 1843. 

Curious and interesting to the classical reader, nay, to many who may not 
perhaps be exactly comprised within that circle, ordinary readers may look 
coldly upon the table of contents, and torn away from what they may con- 
clad e to be dry and tedious. But the correspondence of such men as Rnhnken, 
Ritter, Ernesti, Heyne, Wittembaoh, Herman, &c, &c., will at once attract 
the classical eye, and lead to the conclusion, that the work must of necessity 
bs full of interest. Read and judge, we say to all who ask our counsel in this 
matter. The volume did certainly attract us considerably. We trust it will 
attract many others. 

Ten Lectures, with Historical Notices illustrative of the Anti-Scriptural Na- 
ture and Pernicious Tendency of the Doctrines of Puseyism. By Jambs 
Fullbrton, LL D., Minister of the Scots Church, Pitt Street, Sydney. 
Sydney: 1844. 

Not large in size, but embracing a considerable range of subject and argu- 
ment. The lectures are well-written and well-argued. They show that the 
subject has awakened an iuterest, and that its different points are thoroughly 
understood in the Southern as well as the Northern hemisphere. 

The Signs of the Times in the East: A Warning to the West. By the Rev. 
E. Bickbrstetb. London : Seeley. 1846. 

We differ in some things from Mr Bickersteth ; we are not so confident as 
he is regarding the interpretation of the sixth vial; neither do we attach the 
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same importance to the Jerusalem bishopric as he does; and in one or two 
other points we feel inclined to have a word with him ; bnt still in the main 
we concur in his views as to the signs of the times, and think his book a rery 
seasonable and excellent one. Two brief extracts will enable our readers to 
judge of the thoroughly practical and spiritual character of the work. 

" Permit, then, an elder brother in the ministry, to speak very distinctly on 
the vast importance of praying without ceasing. 

* However diligent and active, however regular and persevering in our ordi- 
nary ministerial work, have not we ministers—- 1 speak what I feel— to mourn 
over the failure of plans of good, and the scantiness of success where there is 
not complete failure, and the ontbreakings of evil among our flock, and our 
disappointment in those of whom we once hoped well? and may it not be in part 
at least occasioned by want of more diligence and constancy in the most im- 
portant of all means to be used by us for attaining success ? The chief work 
is not ours but God's, and he makes this more and more clear to us. We are 
merely instruments in his hands. Are we not depending too much on onr part 
of the work, and thence seeking too negligently the only Giver of the increase. 
With real feeling of personal deficiency I ask, might we not hope, that if we 
were more instant in prayer, gave more time, morning, noon, and night, to 
communion with our God, we should speedily see a fuller success crown our 
labours, and many more spiritual ohildren would rise up at the last to call us 
blessed ? 

"If prayer for our flocks be neglected; if prayer for ourselves be cold and 
formal, our want of spiritual life is clear, and we cannot expect to impart to 
others what we do not possess ourselves. If practically our private prayers 
be with us an inferior part of our duties, and are through pressure of other 
things hurried over in negligence, and to quiet merely an uneasy conscience, 
cannot be successful in the ministry. God must be honoured and exalted 
in the innermost man. As we pray in the Holy Ghost, we prosper in all our 
spiritual labours. The neglect of that always labouring fervently in prayer 
which the Apostle commends in Epaphras, enables the enemy to sow the seeds 
of division, strifes, heresies, questions about words, the infidelity of Neology, 
and the revived danger of the bygone superstition of Popery. It is much easier 
to have some cheap way of being religious by mere outside forms or theories, 
or by burning zeal for partial truths, while men remain worldly-minded, proud, 
self-righteous, selfish, and earthly, than to struggle with inward corruption, 
walk in the Spirit, rise to daily and hourly communion with the great God, 
and aim to live up to the high and holy, meek, tender, and loving standard of 
Christ's example, and yet in every thing renounce all righteousness of our own 
and glory only in him. 

" See how through St Paul's epistles, on this part of our subject, two things 
are prominent; his prayers for his people, and his earnest request for their 
prayers for himself. Agaiu and again he asks their prayers, (Eph. vi. 19. 
Col. iv. 3. 1 Thess. v. 25. 2 These, iii. 1.) In every epistle he pours out 
prayers for them. Let us abound more then in these two parts of a successful 
ministry: prayers for our people, and asking their prayers for ourselves. St 
Paul's most earnest exhortation to Timothy was on this doty. ' I exhort, there- 
fore, that first of all, supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks 
be made for all men.' May then, Christian ministers everywhere practise and 

{>ress this duty. May the Spirit of grace and supplication be largely, very 
argely granted to us, and it will bring showers of blessing on our families, our 
parishes, our Church, and the world." Pp. 275-277. 

" Could we but anticipate the time, now near at hand, when our Lord shall 
return in his glory to judge the earth, and establish his kingdom upon it 
(2 Tim. iv. 1); could we but by faith now behold all that the Scriptures re- 
veal of that unutterably awful and glorious day; could we but now stand on 
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the mount of God's faithfulness in his word, and heal* the last trumpet sound- 
ing, and see the lightning flash in the skies, the white cloud appearing in the 
heavens, and the Son of Man coming with all his holy angels, — how would it 
affect us ! Yes, while we gaze with intense interest, in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the saints rise from their graves, in all the glories of the 
resurrection, shining as did the countenance of our transfigured Lord on Mount 
Tabor; and while with rapture and admiration we are viewing their glory, we 
ourselves also partake of it, we are ohanged, and caught up together with them 
to meet the Lord in the air, leaving this scene of wickedness all below, to en- 
ter into his joy and glory! how will the glowing feelings of full joy then first 
enter and for ever possess every raptured bosom. Carry yet your thoughts 
one step farther, follow this glonous company coming before our precious Re- 
deemer in his glory; listen to his words, recounting their works of love for 
his name's sake; see his giving to each their crown of life and glory; and wit- 
ness, in this day of Christ, how each convert from wickedness adds fresh joy 
and a fresh crown for those who laboured in his conversion : know that all 
this shall assuredly and quickly take place, and that it infinitely concerns each 
of us individually! O did we feel and truly believe these realities, we should 
be ready, if called to it, to struggle with the martyr for his stake, as for 
a prize of everlasting glory; we should rejoice in all sacrifices made in the 
service of Christ; we should labour day and night that we might be accounted 
worthy to be among * the wise that shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment,' and among those that • turn many to righteousness/ that shall abide in 
glory everlasting as the stars forever and ever!" Pp. 240, 241, 

The Bible Hymn Booh. Edinburgh : W. P. Kennedy. 1845. 

The plan and object of this hymn-book will be best explained by a para- 
graph from the preface, which we offer to our readers. "This Hymn-book is 
designed both for general use and for Sabbath Schools. In compiling it, both 
objects have been carefully kept in view, so that c young men and maidens, 
old men and children,' may use it in praising the name of the Lord. The 
Hymns have been drawn together from a great variety of sources, both ancient 
and modern, and no small pains have been taken to render the selection both 
choice and complete. While all the well-known favourites have been retain- 
ed, a large number have been added, hitherto but little known.'" 

Instead of adding any commendation of our own, we content ourselves 
with presenting one or two specimens which to most of our readers will be 
entirely new, and from which they will judge of the tone of the hymn-book 
for themselves. 

" Zech. i. 5. — * Your fathers, where are they?* 

" 1 The ancient days were days of might, 

In forms of greatness moulded, 
And flowers of heaven grew on the earth, 

Within the Church unfolded ; 
For grace fell fast as summer dew, 
And saints to giants' stature grew. 

" 2 But one by one the gifts are gone 
That in the Church resided, 
And gone the Spirit's living light 

That on her walls abided, 
When by our shrines he came to dwell, 
In power and presence visible. 
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"3 A blight hath passed upon the Church, 

Her summer hath departed ; 

The chill of age is on her sons — 

The cold and fearful-hearted : 

And sad, amid neglect and scorn, 

Our mother sits and weeps forlorn. 

" 4 Narrower and narrower still each year 

The holy circle groweth, 
And what the end of all shall be 

Nor man nor angel kuoweth : 
And so we wait and watch in fear, 
It may be that the Lord is near. 

'* John xiv. 2. — ' In my Father's house are many mansions* 

" 1 STAR-gemm'd floor of the land I love, 
Tell me, and tell me now, 
What are the many glittering pearls 
Which hang on thy jewelled brow? 
" 2 Schoolmen write in the lettered page, 
That each is a world like ours; 
But where sky-birds sing superior songs, 
In more delightful bowers. 
" 3 Where the wolf and the lamb in concord meet, 
Where the leopard harmless lives, 
And where undewed with the sweat of man, 
The field its harvest gives. 
" 4 Where sin hath shed no withering blight, 
Where death no entrance gains, 
Where the men of a thousand years ago, 
Still bound across the plains. 
" 5 Many, if such ye be, fair worlds, 
Would ask no brighter doom, 
Than within your gorgeous palaces 
To find a lasting home. 

"6 So let them, more ambitious, I 
More towering wishes frame— 
I would not dwell in these, but with 
The Lord of all of them. 
" 7 They may be near to the pearly gates, 
Thev may stand close to heaven, 
But who would live in the servant's lodge 
If the mansion-house were given?*' 

" Isa. xxxiii. 17. — * Thine eyes shall see the King in His beauty: they shall 
behold the land that is very far off.' 

" 1 O, what a lonely path were ours, 
Could we, O Father, see, 
No home of rest beyond it all, 
No guide or help in Thee. 
" 2 But thou art near, and with us still, 
To keep us on the way 
That leads along this vale of tears 
To the bright world of day. 
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" 3 There shall thy glory, O our God! 
Break fully on oar view: 
And we, thy saints, rejoice to find 
That all thy word was true. 
" 4 There Jesus, on his heav'nly throne 
Our wond'ring eyes shall see: 
While we, the blest associates there 
Of all His joy shall be. 
" 5 Sweet hope ! we leave without a sigh 
A blighted world like this; 
To bear the cross, despise the shame, 
For all that weight of bliss. 

" Isa. lxv. 24,—* Before they call I will answer* 

" 1 « O God!' was all night long the cry 
Of one oppress'd with care, 
Till softened was his heart, and sweet 
Became his lips with prayer. 
" 2 Then near the subtle tempter stole, 
And spake — ' Fond babbler, cease, 
For not one here am /has God 
Ere sent to give you peace/ 
" 3 With sorrow sunk the suppliant's heart, 
And all his senses fled ; 
When, lo! a messenger from God 
Thus gently spake, and said: — 
11 4 • What ails thee now, my child, and why 
Art thou afraid to pray? 
And why thy former love dost thou 
Repent? Declare, and say.' 
w 5 'Ah,' cries he, ' never once to me 
Spake God, here am T> son, 
Cut off methinks I am, and warned 
Far from His gracions throne.' 
" 6 To whom the messenger, — ' My son, 
The word from God I bear; 
Go tell,' he said, ' yon mourner sunk 
In sorrow and despair,— 
" 7 4 Each Lord appear thy lips pronounce 
Contains my here am I, 
A special messenger I send 
Beneath thine every sigh. 
14 8 ' Thy love is but a girdle 

Of the love I bear to thee, 
And sleeping in thy come, Lord, 
There lies Iiere, son, from me.* " 

" Ps. cix. 4-5.—' For my love they are my adversaries; they rewarded me 
hatred for my love? 

" 1 What grace, O Lord, and beauty shone 
Around thy steps below; 
What patient love was seen in all 
Thy life and death of woe. 
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<( 2 For ever on thy burden M heart 
A weight of sorrow hung, 
Yet no ungentle murm'ring word 
Escaped thy silent tongue. 

" 3 Thy foes might hate, despise, revile, — 
Thy friends unfaithful prove ; 
Unwearied in forgiveness still, 
Thy heart could only love. 

<r 4 O give us hearts to love like thee,— 

Like thee, O Lord, to grieve 

Far more for others' sins than all 

The wrongs that we receive. 

" 5 One with thyself, may every eye 
In us, thy brethren, see 
That gentleness andgrace that spring 
From union, Lord, with thee. 

Hogg's Weekly Instructor. Edinburgh: J. Hogg, 1845. Parts 1 to 5. 

This is a miscellany something like Chambers', only with more of religion in 
it Its tone is much superior to Chambers', and its literary execution is in no 
ways inferior. At the same time there is too much of the mere novel about 
some parts of it. Its tales are too sentimental, and contrast considerably with 
the solid elements of thought that lie on either side of them. We trust it will 
mead this fault, and not only maintain its present tone, but even elevate it. 
A journal that circulates among thousands, and tells on the eternity of man, is 
an instrument that should be kept always bright and polished, and always di- 
rected to the highest uses. The editor of such a journal holds a most respon- 
sible office, and it becomes him to consider well the solemnity of his position. 

Proceedings of the General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, held at 
Edinburgh, May 1845. Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy, 1845. 

A full and faithful report of one of the most important of our Assemblies. 
It forms a record worthy of careful preservation. 

Historical Collections relating to Remarkable Periods of the success of the 
Gospel. Compiled by the Rev. J. Gillies, D.D. Published originally in 
1754, and now reprinted, with Preface and Continuation, &c. Kelso: 1845 
Parts 10, 11, 12, and 13. 

These are four additional parts of this important work, which is now draw- 
ing on to a conclusion. It will contain considerably more than the original 
work, and will, on this account, be enhanced in value. 

Enter into thy Closet : or, Secret Prayer and its accompanying Exercises. 
By the Rev. J. M'Gill. Second Edition. Glasgow : D. Bryce, 1845. m 

We formerly noticed the first edition of this little work, and we now an* 
nounce the second. It is plain and practical,~8imple and Scriptural. We 
should like, however, to hear less of prayer as a duty, and more of it as the 
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fellowship of the soul with God, — the utterance of the spirit of adoption in 
the soul of the saint. Praying " in the Holy Ghost" is something too glori- 
ously blessed, yet too awfully solemn to be spoken of as a duty. 

A Course of Lectures to Young Men on Religion, Science, and Literature, 
delivered in Dundee. By Ministers of tarious Denominations. Second 
Edition. Dundee: W. Middleton, 1845. 

A very useful course of Lectures, embracing a great ?ariety of subjects, and 
not overlooking " the one thing needful." 

The Arguments of Romanists .from the Infallibility of the Church, and the 
Testimony of the Fathers in behalf of the Apocrypha, discussed and refuted. 
By Jambs H. Thornwell, Professor of Sacred Literature in the South Caro- 
lina College. New York: Leavitt, Trow, & Co., 1845. 

A most masterly volume, both for logic and learning. In substance it is ad- 
mirable, in its style not less so. It forms a small 8vo of above 400 pages, full 
of matter. We doubt not that it will prove a most important and efficient 
auxiliary in the Popish controversy. 

Proverbial Philosophy ', a Book of Thoughts and Arguments, originally treated. 
By M. F. Tupper, Esq., M.A. First series. Fifth edition. London: 
Hatchard. 

A very curious book, written in a very curious style, half poetry and half 
prose. It is a clever volume, full of vigorous thought, powerfully and often 
beautifully expressed. We give au extract from the chapter upon " hidden 
uses," as a fair specimen of the book. 

u Search out the wisdom of nature, there is depth in all her doings ; 
She seemeth prodigal of power, yet her rules are the maxims of frugality ; 
The plant refresheth the air, and the earth filtereth the water, 
And dews are sucked into the cloud, dropping fatness on the world : 
She hath, on a mighty scale, a general use for all things ; 
Yet hath she specially for each its microscopic purpose : 
There is use in the prisoned air, that swelleth the pods of the laburnum ; 
Design in the venomed thorns, that sentinel the leaves of the nettle ; 
A final canto for the aromatic gum, that congealeth the moss around a rose : 
A reason for each blade of grass, that reareth its small spire. 
How knoweth discontented man what a train of ills might follow, 
If the lowest menial of nature knew not her secret office? 
If the thistle never sprang up, to mock the loose husbandry of indolence, 
Or the pestilence never swept away an unknown curse from among men ? 
Would ye crush the buzzing myriads that float on the breath of evening ? 
Would ye trample the creatures of God that people the rotting fruit ? 
Would ye suffer no mildew forest to stain the unhealthy wall, 
Nor a noisome savour to exhale from the pool that breedeth disease ? 
Pain is useful unto man, for it teacheth him to guard his life, 
And the fetid vapours of the fen warn him to fly from danger: 
And the meditative mind, looking on, winneth good food for its hunger, 
Seeing the wholesome root bring forth a poisonous berry ; 
For otherwhile falleth it out that truth, driven to extremities, 
Yieldeth bitter folly as the spoilt fruit of wisdom. 
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O, blinded is thine eye, if it see not just aptitude in all things; 
O, frozen is thy heart, if it glow not with gratitude for all things : 
In the perfect circle of creation, not an atom could be spared, 
From earth's magnetic zone to the bindweed round a hawthorn. 

The sa^e, and the beetle at its feet, hath each a ministration to perform: 
The briar and the palm have the wages of life, rendering secret service. 
Neither is it thus alone with the definite existences of matter; 
But motion and sound, circumstances and quality, yea, all things have their office. 
The zephyr playing with an aspen-leaf, — the earthquake that rendeth a 

continent; 
The moon-beam silvering a ruined arch, — the desert wave dashing up a pyramid; 
The thunder of jarring icebergs, — the stops of a shepherd's pipe; 
The howl of the tiger in the glen, — and the wood-dove calling to her mate ; 
The vultures cruel rage, — the grace of the stately swan ; 
The fierceness looking from the lynx's eye, and the dull stupor of the sloth: 
To these, and to all, is there added each its use, though man considereth it 

lightly; 
For Power hath ordained nothing which Economy saw not needful. 

AH things being are essential to the vast ubiquity of God; 

Neither is there one thing overmuch, nor freed from honourable servitude. 

Were there not a need-be of wisdom, nothing would be as it is ; 

For essence without necessity argueth a moral weakness. 

We look through a glass darkly, we catch but glimpses of truth ; 

But, doubtless, the sailing of a cloud hath Providence to its pilot, 

Doubtless, the root of an oak is gnarled for a special purpose, 

The foreknown station of a rush is as fixed as the station of a king, 

And chaff from the hand of the winnower, steered as the stars in their courses. 

Man liveth only in himself, but the Lord liveth in all things; 

And his pervading unity quickeneth the whole creation. 

Man doeth one thing at once, nor can he think two thoughts together ; 

But God compasseth all things, mantling the globe like air; 

And we render homage to his wisdom, seeing use in all his creatures, 

For, perohance, the universe would die, were not all things as they are." 

Pp. 24—28. 

Bible Stories for the Young. By C. G. Barth, D.D. Translated from the 

thirtieth German edition. London : Religious Tract Society. 

The Miracles of Christy with Explanatory Observations, frc. for the Young. 

London Tract Society. 

These are two excellent little works, one foreign, the other home-made, in« 
tended for the young. They are simple and Scriptural. 

Chapters on National Education. By the Rev. R. M. Macbriar, M.A., Au- 
thor of " Geology and Geologists/ 9 &c. London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
1845. 

Educational works are sometimes dull, even when really useful. This is 
not one of the dull class. It is attractive, and well-written throughout. 
There is freshness and originality of thought pervading it. It is a thoroughly 
practical, and yet a very interesting work. Its contents are most inviting. 
Chapter 1. Weeds and Thorns. 2. Two Remedies. 3. The Landscape. 4. The 
Desert. 5. The Rose, the Blue-bell, and the Shamrock. 6. The High- Pres- 
sure Engine, &c, &c. 
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Vindication of the Covenanter*, in a Review of the Tales of my Landlord. By 
the late Thomas M'Crie, D.D. Fourth edition. Edinburgh : Whjte & Co. 
1845. 

W e do not need to speak the praise of this Vindication. It is too well 
known, and too highly prized. It is one of the completest, most masterly re- 
views of the kind we ever read. It made Sir Walter Scott quail. It shook 
him from his calm propriety, and drew forth an answer, a thing most unusual 
for him. All Scotland should read it, and all England too. 

Why has the editor not availed himself of the " Tales of my Grandfather," 
in correcting the Tales of my Landlord ? It might have been done to great 
advantage. 

The Nature and Import of the Sacrament of Baptism, and the duties con- 
nected with the reception of it. By the Rev. John Thomson, Minister of 
St George's Free Church, Montrose. Second Edition. Montrose: G. W. 
Laird. 1845. 

The exhortations or addresses, which form the second part of this work, 
are more pointed and weighty than the treatise itself. Not that the treatise 
is deficient in matter, but it does not place the subject in any new light ft 
is, however, a good view of the doctrines exhibited by the ordinance of bap- 
tism, and sealed as well as signified. 

Expository Lectures on the Epistle ofJude. By the Rev. Walter M 4 Gilvrat, 
Minister of Hope Street Church, Glasgow. 1845. 

A series of able discourses. They contain expositions of some difficult, and 
yet important theological principles, that are much needed in the present day. 
We only regret that there is so little application of the truth to the coo- 
science; it is to the intellect that it is chiefly addressed. Surely the author, 
in delivering these lectures to his people, took occasion to se£ the gospel be- 
fore them more fully than appears here ? For here they are faithfully warned 
against error, but are rather left to infer what a sinner needs, than actually 
led to it The language employed is not always suitable for the pulpit. He 
rather has forgotten to be simple on some occasions; as when he says, p. 30, 
" The ultimate reasons on which they are based, and the collateral truths with 
which they are combined, take hold of the secret things which belong to the 
Lord our God* 9 He has forgotten to be dignified when he rails at " the ban- 
dogs of faction** — u these onesided, left-handed, wrong-headed babblers" 
p. 37. And he has surely led us far enough into the regions of sentimental- 
ity, when he illustrates the sad feelings of the fallen angels at the thought of 
their lost home, by quoting the lines of Mrs Hemans, — "I hear thee speak of 
the better land. 19 We observe he considers the angels as already " in chains" 
and " under darkness" — though perhaps the true rendering of the verse is 
" reserved for chains." His mode of explaining their being at present in 
chains and in darkness is very ingenious. But he has fallen into an unac- 
countable error when he speaks of Jude's brother, James, as being the same 
James as the son of Zebedee, the brother of John. It was not Jude's brother 
that was one of the favoured three, on the transfiguration-hill, and in Geth- 
seraane. It was not Jude's brother that would have called down fire on the 
villages of Samaria. He has confounded the son of Zebedee with the son of 
Alpheus. The discourses are worthy of careful perusal, being full of lively 
and vigorous thought. 
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The Prelatical Doctrine of the Apostolical Succession Examined, with a 
Delineation of the High Church System* By H. A. Boardman, Pastor of 
the Tenth Presbyteriau Church, Philadelphia. Philadelphia : W. S. Martin. 
1844. 

We regret that we cannot afford space to follow the author of this volume 
through all his 13 chapters, though, as the subject has often been discussed on 
our pages, there is the less necessity for this. Of late, America has distin- 
guished itself greatly in the high church controversy, and the works of Dr 
Smyth and others are taking their place among the standard authorship on the 
question, ranking in the very highest class of auti-Puseyite or anti-prelatic 
writers. This new volume of Mr Boardman will take its place among these. 
It is a full and able examination and refutation of the high church doctrine 
of apostolical succession. 

The Highlands and other Poems. By the Rev. J. 6. Small. Second edit. 
London: H. O. Clarke & Co. 1845. 

We could gladly dispense with the dedication of this volume. It is to Pro- 
fessor Wilson, — and however high in literature his name ranks, it is not one 
that will ever be associated with religion, nor one which a Christian poet 
would like to place beside his own. 

The poems themselves, however, are worthy of praise. Full of true feeling, 
and breathing everywhere admiration for the works of God's hands, as well as 
sympathy with the wonders of his grace, they refresh us as much by their own 
simplicity as by their contrast to the hot, feverish, unnatural things of senti- 
ment too much admired among us. But Mr Small is a minister of Christ, and 
as such we are persuaded he desires not merely that his work may meet with 
man's praise, and contribute to the beguiling of the hours of time, but that it 
may meet with the Master's approbation and help forward his work in the 
earth, in the ingathering of his own. May the volume be blest for this end, 
and may its author be enabled, according to the gifts bestowed on him, to 
edify the Church of Christ. 

The book is exceedingly handsome outwardly, though its typographical cor- 
rectness might be amended. This second edition contains many improvements, 
which tend to enhance its value. 



A Practical Exposition of the first ten verses of the Fifth Chapter of the 
Gospel by Matthew. In forty-one Sermons. By M. Mackay, LL.D. 
Edinburgh: W. Whyte & Co. 1845. 

These discourses are the production of one who is deservedly esteemed an 
able minister of Jesus Christ. Seldom do we meet with sermons in the pre- 
sent day thoroughly sound in doctrinal statement, and written in a strain cal- 
culated to be useful. In the volumes before us there is much to commend. 
There is a vigour of thought, a richness of Scriptural knowledge, a skill in 
exposing the various refuges underneath which men are disposed to hide them- 
selves from God, combined with forcible statements of the gospel, that impart 
to the work a character of high excellence. There might have been, however, 
a greater degree of clearness in some of the author's statements. Thus, in 
speaking of the poor in spirit, and showing who are, and who are not thus 
poor, we are told that one is really poor in spirit, when he is brought to wait 
upon God for power to receive Christ. Now, keeping out of view the point 
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whether this be true poverty of spirit, we object to such a statement as this, 
as calculated to interpose a barrier between the sinner as he is, and the pres- 
sing urgency of the Divine command to repent and believe the gospel. Im- 
mediate obedience to this command is the sinner's duty, independent of his un- 
dergoing any previous change. True it is that God gives life to the dead soul in 
order to this obedience. But the gospel command is, nevertheless, believe 
now. It can be right in the sinner to wait, only on the supposition, either 
that Ood in Christ will be more willing to receive him at some future time, 
than he is at present, or that it is something in the individual himself, to 
which Ood has respect, in justifying the soul, instead of Christ's work believ- 
ed in. But since neither is the truth, it is unquestionably the duty of the 
sinner to come to Christ, even as he is, all vile, helpless, and undone, and it is 
the preacher's duty to tell him so. The offer of salvation through Jesus 
Christ, must be brought to eyery man's door, and laid down before him, to be 
received and rested on for his soul's eternal well-being, and if not, the respon- 
sibility for the fearful consequences must be all his own. We feel this point 
to be of vast importance, and that a right treatment of it is indispensable, to 
secure the practical efficiency of the gospel ministry. These volumes, we re- 
peat, are well worthy of a perusal, and we trust they may prove an instrument 
for good in their present enlarged sphere, as we believe they did in the miuis- 
trations of the sanctuary. 

The Mirror of the Gospel By J. R. Balme. 

This is an excellent little work. It chiefly treats of the nature, origin, &c. 
of the gospel, is vigorously written, and is pervaded by a spirit of deep ear- 
nestness. We dissent from some of the author's views regarding the prospects 
of the gospel. It is the custom with many well-meaning individuals, to pic- 
ture out in their imagination this world as but a step removed from millen- 
nial bliss. The facts of the case warrant a very different conclusion. In 
every country under heaven, even in those where the gospel has long been 
preached, the Lord's people are a small company, and in heathen lands the 
servants of God have been sowing the seed weeping. The case of Tahiti must 
serve to awaken doubts as to the correctness of the views to which we allude, 
and to convince Christians generally, that instead of being in the millennium 
itself, or even on the verge of it, we are on the eve of a terrible conflict 
Tahiti has been exhibited by God to the church, as au instance of the trial 
that awaits her generally. This is the time of the election of grace, and when 
the last soul is gathered in, then shall the end come, and millennial blessed- 
ness begin. 

A Token of Love for Little Children, By the Widow of a Madras Officer. 
London: James Nisbet & Co. 1845. 

This is as attractive a gift, both outwardly and inwardly, for children be- 
tween the ages of three and nine, as we ever saw. While the perspicuity of 
its style is such as to command the admiration of older readers, it is not less 
adapted by its simplicity to the comprehension of the youngest child ; and by 
the sweet and affectionate garb in which truth is presented, is likely to win 
the most childish heart. It consists of a collection of letters, addressed by a 
mother principally to her two fatherless children, on birth-days and such like 
occasions. Were we disposed to find a fault — it might be by expressing a 
wish that more prominence had occasionally been given to the highest of all mo- 
tives for improvement; yet we by no means say that this has been lost sight 
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of, and even where this is kept uppermost, undoubtedly those subordinate mo- 
tives of pleasing friends, and doing credit to teaching, &c, are, and ought to 
be very powerful. Much sound and Scriptural truth, — much that opens up 
the deceitfulness of the natural heart,— the folly that is " bound up in the 
heart of a child," and much also that leads to the only remedy, is enforced iu 
these letters. At the same time, there is enough of what children do delight 
in, a story; and enough concerning the little boy and girl addressed is casually 
introduced, to keep up the attention, and to give interest to the whole. 

The illustrations are simple and practical, drawn from the little every-day 
occurrences which are common to most children. But perhaps the leading 
characteristic of the book — the charm which will, we trust, find its way to 
many a young heart, is the truly maternal affection which breathes in every 
line. It must be evident even to those who know not by experience, how " a 
father pitieth his children/* that these letters have been penned by a mother's 
band, and flow from that full unfathomable fount — a mother's heart. We 
must confine ourselves to one short extract among the many which it would 
be pleasing to transcribe. P. 124*. " When dear mamma was at your age, she 
had no one to teach her, or tell her about good things; yet she loved to go 
alone and pray to God, who graciously taught her by his Spirit, and gave her 
a hatred to sin, when surrounded by it How much more, my child, may you 
not expect from that Divine teacher, who are daily urged to seek his help, and 
at the same time kept from the contaminating influence of wicked companions! 
But remember, my loved one, ' where much is given, much will be required.' 
All the advantages you have is a proof of the Redeemer's love to you; then 
how you ought to love him in return. Oh, I wish that you would think more 
of Jesus. AH good people think much of this wonderful friend; one good man 
says that * the name of Jesus hath a thousand treasures of joy and comfort iu 
it; and it is, therefore, mentioned by St Paul five hundred times in the Testa- 
ment.' Another christian says ' The name of the Saviour is honey in the 
mouth, and music in the ear.' No wonder that such persons love Jesus, and 
think him the fairest among ten thousand, and the altogether lovely." 

The Lord our Shepherd^ an Exposition of the 23d Psalm. By the Rev. J. 
Stevenson. Loudon: J. H. Jackson. 1845. 

We cannot say that this volume equals its predecessor, either as a book of 
thought or exposition, it is tamer and less rich. Yet it has many excellen- 
cies. It is pleasing, quiet, spiritual in its tone, and full of most precious truth, 
well stated, and well applied. It will help the meditations of many a saint, 
we doubt not,— strengthening the weak, and speaking a word in season to the 
weary. 

The Nursery Governess. By the Author of " The Week." Seeley, Burn- 
side, and Seeley. London: 1845. 

This is a simple and pleasing tale, embodying an excellent outline of the best 
system for that important period of every child's life, the education of the 
nursery. 

Those who have attentively observed children for any length of time, will 
bear us out in the remark that nothing about a child is too trifling to be wor- 
thy of notice,-— that nochild is too young tx> becapable of imbibing moral im- 
pressions, and that for the most part, the character of the future man or wo- 
man is stamped by what takes place in the nursery. What an awful respon- 
sibility then rests with parents, and with those entrusted wi\h thecare and 
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direction of those toiiu^ 

accomplished mind and high attainments are all thai ™** **£_y ^ 
ents who are in search of assistance for the Aachacge * ™JT"?V^™ 
Too often the one essential qualification which alone en " , **^™^5 1 J P 
of an heir of imnwrtality, it entirely forgotten or treated as a f^*"**** yg»: 

We do not mean to underrate other acamrements, hnt to ^ "i™^* 
it attempted in this early stage should have a strictly '"^ZZt-^JfiE 
work before m plainly shows, that education «oea not as ^Tf*^S* will 
rontiiie of classes and/esson books, as m ^ s^ o£wate^tart w^ wiu 
tnrn ererythiug to the best account, leading the «J«^^S^ 
tlmthon^to^w in a right channel. Abo,that Z« b *2ZZSZ?Zt ^ha 
the nriS as cheerfully to be able to cond es c en d tothc "^g^^ ^ 
pnpil, encnoragii^ tliA Kttk iiioro^ 

out making themfeel that yon take a personal interest m ssafaag Jmmn ootn 
happy and wise— little influence can be gained, and little fj^ m *T*' ^. 

But the groundwork of the whole, and that which we think grees the work 
its highest ralne, is the principle, that education, to ***▼• ^f™^"^: 
hare a religions and Bible-teaching foundation; and that tossaant m*™"? 
be the beginning, but mo»t be ioterworen with the whole [*&****- *~ Jr 
sence ofthis principle, and its effect when followed, » ^ /U"***""^ 
following eonrersation between two young persona, each ailing ™ r**" 00 * 1 " 
ble position, but with rery different riews, and opposite saoti|res to "V-— 
Bliss Oswald opened the way for conrersation by f^***^^ 1 ^* Y™ 



much pleased with your method, and with your »telhgent ^*8^- *°» 
must excuse my baring sat as a spectator, for I warned for the opf^*™^; 
and 1 thought, besides, the scene might be useful to my two FH£»> ■■* thmt 
it would, perhaps, stimulate them to some desire of mutation. Bo* you see 
they are so little prepared for those instructions, that they soasned to naYe no 
interest in what was going on. . . 

- I did obserre their indifference; but you may be able to open their minds 
by patience and kindness, and condescending for a time to lay aside your own 
superior pleasures of high attainments, in order to dig and lay a foundation 
in their young and neglected minds. 
M O the labour of such a task! 

•* Cannot you think of the great benefit to the young ones, and remember- 
ing God's condescending lore to us, endearour to undertake this office?, with- 
out which we can nerer hare the great pleasure of building now 

* It does not suit me; such ABC work belongs to other minds ; and then, 
the time that would be required, and the utter coldness of the parent towards 
my efforts. She is eagerly anxious for the children's attainment of nil that 
seems to me needful, but she wants to jump upon all at once, without recol- 
lecting she lias neglected the gradual preparation whilst their minds were im- 
pressible, and their self-will unprejudiced against instruction. • • • She has 
made a mistake in engaging me under the present state of the children. She 
should hare had them prepared, by ground- work plans, and then hare looked 
to the succeeding higher branches. 

" Yet this does not alter my idea, that you would find the reword in the 
pleasure of baring accomplished a great work, could you prevail upon your- 
self to lay aside your own preference, and recalling to amino the simple steps 
by which you yourself attained your present high acquirements, patiently 
tread them orer again, band in hand, with your little neglected pwptis. Feel 
for them, and let kindness more you to make this sacrifice for their good. 

• Tell me, Bliss Oswald asked, if you found it pleasant to lay aside your 
own preference for this first foundation- work ? 

" To confess the truth, I hare nerer been tried ; I hare learnt what it is by 
the method of patience and lore which has been exercised towards myself. 
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" O then, I see you have been a kind of pupil yourself, under that superior 
woman, Mrs Clifford ! 

" Yes indeed I have; but her lessons were not con lined to those things 
which you "have called foundation work. Such to her would be superficial. 
She dug deeper, and laid a foundation which she had practically experienced — 
a more sure support of that which she proposed to build thereupon. 

" O! I perceive you mean religious foundation; but I have never entered 
deeply into that subject. 

" Then, Matilda answered, as the zeal and honest/ of her heart swelled to 
utterance, then, Miss Oswald, may I venture to reply without offence, you 
have yet to learn the first training for your arduous pursuit, and to become a 
little child, to sit at the feet of Jesus." Pp. 94-98. 

Relievo Map of Palestine, illustrating the Sacred Scriptures and the re- 
searches of Modern Travellers, constructed from recent authorities and 
MS. Documents, in the Office of the Board of Ordnance. London : Dobbs, 
Bailey, and Co., 1845. 

This is an attempt to make the picture as like the living scene as possible. 
But it is a harder thing to transfer the face of the green earth to paper or 
canvass, than the face of man. The latter can be done with all exactness, the 
former never, — at least on any save the smallest scale. Still the attempt is 
worth the making; and we have in this relievo map of Palestine an admirable 
specimen of such an attempt. It is new in plan, and very superior in execu- 
tion. Perhaps it might have been carried a little farther without much 
trouble. We might have had the green of its woods, the blue of its lakes, 
and the snow of its mountain-peaks, and other such small touches, as would 
have made the scene still more vivid and natural. But even as it is, it is ex- 
cellent; and it has the additional recommendation, of having passed under 
Dr Wilson's eye, and of being enriched with some geological remarks from 
his pen. 



RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

In regard to Scotland we have nothing to add to what we gave in our last. 
We hear no tidings of the progress of the gospel amongst us. The seed is 
sown, but the shower and the springing have not come. How long, O Lord, 
how long! Defer not, for thine own name's sake, though our iniquities have 
separated between us and thee. 

Union for Prayer. — We believe that another union for prayer among all 
Evangelical Churches has been agreed upon and fixed for the beginning of 
January 1846. — It will, like the former unions, be for ten days, commencing 
with Saturday the 3d, and ending with Monday the 12th. The hour, between 
eight and nine, morning and evening, or as near that as possible, to be devoted 
to secret prayer. The former of the two Saturdays being more especially set 
apart as a day of humiliation and fasting, the latter of the two Mondays ap- 
propriated to thanksgiving and praise. 

As to Ireland we give the Report of the Committee on the state of religion 
at full length. 

*' At the last annual meeting of Assembly a Committee was appointed to 
consider the best means of promoting an increase of vital godliness over our 
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Church. That Committee presented a report to the Assembly, before the 
termination of its proceedings, which was received and adopted. The intro- 
ductory measures suggested in the report, and sanctioned by the Assembly, 
were these : — 

" 1. The preparation of an address, calling on all the members of our Church 
to humble themselves before God because of past unfaithfulness, to seek for- 
giveness, and earnestly to supplicate an outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon 
ministers, elders, and people. This address was accordingly prepared, and 
circulated over the whole Church. 

" 2. Special meetings of Presbyteries to be convened for the purpose of con- 
sulting on the state of religion within their respective bounds. These meet- 
ings were very generally held, and attended, not only by ministers, but by 
many of our elders, who, as a body, have evinced a deep interest in the great 
object proposed by the appointment of this Committee. 

" 3. The first Sabbath of the next October to be set apart by each minister 
for directing the attention of bis people to the importance of seeking a reviv- 
al of religion, and for special prayer to God that he would bestow on all onr 
hearts an enlarged measure of this renewing and invigorating grace. This 
recommendation, there is reason to believe, was almost universally observed: 
and not only on the day above mentioned, but on many other occasions 
throughout the year, addresses have been delivered to our congregations on 
the same subject 

" The Committee have been much gratified to obtain, from so many quarters, 
expressions of cordial and affectionate sympathy, and of earnest solicitude that 
the arm of the Lord may be revealed in awakening our whole Church to a 
fuller sense of its arduous duties and responsibilities. They feel that an im- 
portant point has already been gained in having so many minds earnestly and 
simultaneously directed to the necessity of increased and united effort for the 
salvation of souls. This, indeed, was the main object which they proposed 
to themselves within the limits of the past year. Little more has been 
sought than to keep the subject before the attention of their brethren, that 
they might be led to think more closely of the end of the gospel ministry, and 
to consider how far that end has been accomplished within their several loca- 
lities; that they might be drawn to compare the promises of God to his peo- 
ple, and his noble works of power and of grace in the apostolic times, and in 
the days of our fathers, with the present state of our congregations; that each 
of our ministers and elders, each of our Presbyteries and Sessions, might me- 
ditate apart, and determine whether any, or what measures should be adopted 
for deepening and extending the spirit of vital and practical godliness of the 
church. The Committee trusted that if any continuous and prayerful delibe- 
rations were given to this subject during the year, the Assembly would be 
prepared, at its present meeting, to proceed with measures which, under God, 
may prove a blessing to the Church and to the country. 

" Conceiving it desirable, however, that the thoughts of the brethren should 
be fixed on certain specific points, a series of queries were drawn up and 
transmitted to all our ministers. These queries were as follow : — 

" ]. What course ought to be adopted in order to attain, under the Divine 
blessing, the object for which the committee was appointed — namely, the 
awakening of a higher spirit of religion in the Church ? 

««2. What do you conceive, judging from your own observation and experi- 
ence, to be the main obstacles amongst us to the conversion of siuners? 
" 3. How should we attempt the removal of these obstacles? 
(( 4. Are there any special duties which, in your opinion, ought to be urged 
on the attention of the ministers, elders, and private members, of onr 
Church? 
" 5. Have you any practical suggestions to offer for elevating the standard o» 
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family religion, of Church communion, of Sabbath Schools, of prayer-meet- 
ings, of the spirit of missionary zeal, throughout our congregations? 

»< 6. Have you any general remarks to make on the means best fitted for 
rousing the great mass of the population, both within and beyond the terri- 
tory of our Church, to the more earnest consideration of eternal things? 

"7. Has the attention of your people been directed, during the past year, 
to the necessity of seeking a revival of religion, and what has been the re- 
suit? 

" The answers returned to these queries, which were sent out at the close of 
last April, may be considered as affording no inadequate representation of the 
mind of the whole Church on the points submitted. All of them testify, that 
we have much need to search and try our ways, and humble ourselves before 
the Lord our God; that multitudes seem to be perishing under the sound of 
the gospel, and that even where it is most faithfully preached, it is not accom- 
panied by that measure of saving power which the Divine promise leads us to 
expect. The prominent topics to which these returns advert, and which the 
Committee are thus instructed, respectfully but earnestly, to present to the 
consideration of the Assembly, will now be detailed. And here the Commit- 
tee must express their regret that they have not been able to introduce into 
this report many of the valuable suggestions coutained in the instructive and 
interesting communications with which they have been favoured by their bre- 
thren. It was felt necessary, at least for the present, to confine our attention 
to points of prominent and pressing importance, and to measures likely to 
meet with the prompt and general acquiescence of the Assembly. The lead- 
ing points to which our attention is called are the following: — 

" 1. It is universally agreed, that the awakening of the Church must com- 
mence in the hearts of its ministers. In every variety of language it is stated 
that we, the ministers of the gospel, must become more fully alive to the tre- 
mendous responsibility of our office as stewards of the mysteries of God, am- 
bassadors for Christ, watchmen set for the salvation of immortal souls — that 
we must ourselves realise the joy of salvation, in order to be able more suc- 
cessfully to teach trausgressors the ways of God, and to convert sinners unto 
them — that we must seek to have the love of Christ constraining us to pray, 
and labour, and long, and live, to promote, under him, the recovery of souls 
from the bondage of Satan and of sin. In order that ministers may be more 
habitually reminded of the duties and qualifications connected with their high 
office, it is strongly recommended that they should hold monthly conferences 
among themselves. Their object in such conferences should be, to ask coun- 
sel of God and of one another, respecting the state of their own hearts, and 
the mode in which they perform the work of the ministry. At these meet- 
ings, their own personal experience — the subjects on which they have princi- 
pally dwelt in their pulpit addresses during the previous month — their mode 
of preparation for their public and private services— the measure of visible 
success which God has vouchsafed to their labours; — these and other kindred 
topics would furnish abundant material for mutual instruction and edification. 
Such conferences, if conducted in the right spirit, might tend to remove 
many of the obstacles which, it is apprehended, ministers themselves present 
to the conversion of souls. Some of these are stated to be, want of suitable 
preparation, both of mind and of heart, for the services of the Sabbath — omis- 
sion to dwell with sufficient fulness on the office and work of the Holy Spirit, 
and to recognise the gospel of Christ, as peculiarly the ministration of the 
Spirit — deficiency in pointed application of Divine truth to the various classes 
of hearers to whom it is presented — unbelief in not looking for fruit, and in 
not striving to obtain it — secularity of character, arising from an undue pres- 
sure of worldly engagements — and frivolity of spirit, in the weekly intercourse 
of the minister with his people. These are some of the hindrances to minis- 
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terial success, which are specified in the answers to the queries sent forth by 
your Committee; and it is suggested, that conferences bearing on the direct 
work of the ministry, and on the spirit necessary for its right performance, 
may be made eminently instrumental in promoting the interests of true reli- 
gion in the Church. 

" 2. The next point to. which the attention of the Assembly is called u 
the Eldership. In proportion to the importance which we attach to the office 
of the ruling elder, as a distinctive feature in the constitution of our Church, 
should we seek to have its character properly sustained, and its duties ade- 
quately discharged. Men have been frequently ordained to this office who 
were destitute of the necessary gifts, and others possessing the gifts have been 
passed by. The Holy Spirit, the Author of all gifts and graces, has been thus 
doubly dishonoured, aud the Church has consequently suffered, and sometime* 
languished almost unto death. It is recommended that, where sessions are 
ineffective, new members, possessing the requisite qualifications for the office, 
should be added. It is further suggested that there should be monthly meet- 
ings of sessions, as well as of Presbyteries, for conference andj prayer. At 
these meetings, the elders should report the visits they have made during the 
previous month — the reception they have obtained— the attendance on public 
worship— the nature and amount of education received by the young in their 
several districts — and, as far as can be ascertained, their spiritual condition— 
the fruit of the sermons delivered by the minister, so far as it is apparent- 
the families in which his presence is most urgently needed— the state of relw 
gion generally in the congregation, whether advancing or declining. It is 
thought desirable that reports bearing on the state of religion should be occa- 
sionally transmitted by sessions to the Presbytery of the bounds. These 
communications, it is believed, would tend to cherish, both in Session and in 
Presbytery, a deeper and more abiding sense of their respective obligations, 
and would lead to more vigorous and enlarged efforts for the good of souls. 
In some of the returns it is advised that deacons be ordained, not only for the 
more effectual care of the poor, but in order that the elders may be left tree 
to attend to the peculiar duties of their office. . 

" 3. Another point of essential importance, in seeking a revival of religion, 
is, purity of Church communion. The Church is described in the word of 
God as a vineyard fenced in from the world. Our Lord declares to His disci- 
ples, « Ye are not of the world, even as I am not of the world;' yet it is ex- 
tremely difficult to maintain this separation, which is so frequently and so 
emphatically enjoined. There is needed a much clearer spiritual discernment 
—a stronger faith— a greater love to Christ— and jealousy for His honour—a 
larger measure of Christian courage — before our sessions shall be enabled, in 
obedience to the Word of God and the standards of our Church, to guard 
from careless and unholy approach the ordinances of Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper. There are multitudes who rush in without fear, and without hin- 
drance, to lay hold of the sacramental symbols. The Spirit of the Lord alone 
can raise up a standard against the enemy coming in like a flood. At the 
same time, human instrumentality must be employed ; and it is strongly urged 
that much fuller instruction than is given in many of our congregations should 
be administered from the pulpit, and in Bible classes, on the nature of Churcn 
fellowship, and on the qualifications of Church members. Perhaps the As- 
sembly may see cause to employ one of its members to write a short treatise 
on this subject,, and to appoint a Committee to superintend its publication and 
circulation amongst our people. 

" The Committee cannot pass away from this suggestion without express- 
ing their convictions, that we have not employed the press as we ought in 
the service of the Church. There are many subjects which demand immediate 
attention, and on which instruction, through this medium, could be most ad- 
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vantageously conveyed. Some of the measures, for example, contained in this 
report, bearing on the revival of religion— the more prominent points of the 
Romish controversy — the duty of our Church to our country and to the 
world — its relation to other Churches— these, and mauy other topics which 
might be mentioned, would form suitable subjects for short treatises or tracts, 
which, if circulated under the sanction and influence of the Assembly, would 
doubtless be productive of much good. At last Assembly a Committee was 
appointed to devise a plan for providing publications specially adapted to the 
exigencies of the Church and the country. It is hoped that this Committee 
will at once commence operations, and pursue them with intelligent earnest- 
ness and perseverance. 

" 4. In the correspondence of our brethren it is strongly urged that the 
private members of the Church should be made distinctly to understand their 
individual responsibility for the gifts entrusted to their stewardship. On their 
entrance into the Church, they should be asked in what way they can serve 
Christ, and promote His cause and kiugdom in the world. ' No man,' said the 
great Reformer of Scotland, ' may be permitted as best pleaseth him to live 
within the Kirk of God ; but every man is to be constrained, by fraternal ad* 
monition and correction, to bestow his labours, when of the Kirk he is re- 
quired, to the edification of others.' It will be the duty of the session to see 
tbat all the gifts of the Church are called out into appropriate, vigorous, and 
habitual exercise. 

" Under this head may be mentioned, as worthy of distinct and special no- 
tice, the duty and privilege of giving, as the Lord bath prospered us, of our 
pecuniary means to the cause of God, and to the service of our fellow-crea- 
tures. This is an obligation which, by many, appears to be imperfectly un* 
derstood. There are but few who seem to admit the truth of our Lord's 
words, ' It is more blessed to give than to receive.' It is necessary, therefore, 
that our people should be more fully instructed and stimulated on the subject; 
that systematic contribution to the objects of Christian benevolence should be 
enlarged ; and that giving according to our means for such purposes should be 
considered as binding as attendance on the preaching of the gospel, or at the 
sacramental table. 

" 5. Another poiut which demands the prompt and earnest attention of the 
Assembly is, the growing amount of public Sabbath desecration. The sur- 
rounding and increasing influence of the Romish Church, which regards the 
Sabbath as a day of amusement after the hour of public worship, together 
with the laxity of opinion that prevails among many Protestants, respecting 
the obligations of the fourth commandment, make it necessary to vindicate 
with the utmost jealousy, the authority and the sacredness of God's holy day of 
rest. Besides, the running of Sabbath trains, and the inducements held out 
by the proprietors of railways to those who are otherwise tempted to profane 
the Lord's day, by the love of pleasure, or by the desire of recreation in the 
country, after close confinement to business through the week, are raising up 
a barrier of the most/earful magnitude against the interests of truth and god- 
liness over the land. 

" 6. Family prayer is a duty which, the Committee are instructed to say, is 
by no means observed with the same solemn and earnest sense of its unspeak- 
able importance as iu the days of our fathers. By many members of the 
Church it is neglected altogether; by many it is but partially observed; and 
by many others, though never omitted, yet it is most uninterestingly and un- 
profitably performed. On this subject, and also on the duty of the catechiz- 
ing of the young by their parents, especially on the Sabbath day — a duty for 
which the instructions of the Sabbath school ought never to be held as equi- 
valent — exhortation from the pulpit, and from house to house, is urgently 
required. 
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" 7. But family religion, it is admitted, does not consist merely in the ob- 
servance of family prayer. The young should be trained up in the fear of 
God in their own homes and in the Sabbath school. Regarding this duty, it 
appears to the Committee, that children are not reminded as frequently and as 
fully as they ought to be by their parents, by their pastors, and by their Sab- 
bath school teachers, of their dedication to the Lord in baptism. In this ordi- 
nance they have received the seal of the great truth, that * he who believeth 
shall be saved, and he who believeth not shall be damned.' In baptism, the 
young are admitted to the discipleship of Christ. The Church ought to see, 
through its elders, that all its members, young as well as old, are instructed in 
the Word of Christ, to which in baptism they are pledged to cleave with en- 
tire and unalterable adherence; but this duty is often grievously overlooked. 
It often happens that the Church exercises no supervision of the young from 
the period at which their names are entered on the baptismal roll, till tbey 
come to seek admission to the Lord's Supper. In consequence of this neglect, 
there are very many young persons, especially in large towns, who slide off 
into other communions; and some there are who renounce the profession of 
religion altogether. The obligations consequent on baptism are not under- 
stood, or not regarded; the ordinance is treated as a mere formality. Parents 
neglect their duty, the Church does not supply this lack of service. The 
young grow up as though they had never stood in any relation to the Church, 
and so multitudes of families are sliding down into total indifference, if not 
absolute hostility, to all religion. 

" 8. The Church, it is strongly urged in some of the answers received from 
the brethren, should maintain a watchful superintendence over the secular, as 
well as over the strictly religious education of the young. She is bound to 
provide that the lessons of the Sabbath are not counteracted and made inef- 
fectual by the instructions given in the week-day; and in connexion with this 
subject (to which your Committee regret they cannot make a more lengthen- 
ed reference,) your attention is specially called to the preparatory course of 
training which young men ought to receive who are looking forward to the 
office of the holy ministry. In many of the communications which have been 
received, it is complained, that the education of candidates for the ministry 
does not sufficiently bear on the duties of their after life; and it is contended, 
that there must be a more full and direct ministerial training, in order that 
our Church may be enabled, under God, to meet the emergencies of the times 
on which we are fallen, and to give a new, vigorous, and permanent impulse 
to the cause of vital religion. 

" 9. There are few of the returns which do not advert to the vast impor- 
tance of prayer-meetings, established and extended over all our congregations. 
Wherever there has been any genuine awakening of religion in the Church, it 
has been preceded and accompanied by an enlarged spirit of prayer. The peo- 
ple of God have said, ' Let us go speedily to pray before the Lord, and to seek 
the Lord of Hosts.' Here is an important field for the oversight of our elders. 
They will, however, ofteu have occasion for the exercise of much Christian 
wisdom in the management of such meetings. All tendency to controversy or 
display must be cautiously watched and firmly resisted. Frequently the error 
is committed of seeking too large a number of persons with whom to com- 
mence a meeting of this kind; better to have but two who are agreed as 
touching what they shall ask, and to let this number be gradually, however 
slowly, increased by the accession of those who know the value of prayer, and 
who account it a privilege to be members of a prayer-meeting. 

" 10, Your Committee respectfully submit to the Assembly to consider 
whether some special means should not be adopted to bring the message of 
Divine truth to bear upou the mass of our population, who have no means 
of hearing the gospel, or who will not avail themselves of the opportunity af- 
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forded to them. It should be inquired, whether the plan of preaching out of 
doors, or at least out of the usual place of public worship, may not be tried 
with advantage. Some of our brethren have made an experiment^ this kind 
in the course of last summer, and they speak most encouragingly of the 
results. 

"11. It is recommended by some to try the plan of ministerial exchanges 
within each Presbytery, or of Presbyteries with each other, for a limited pe- 
riod, say of two, three, or four weeks; and by others, to have deputations, 
whether appointed by the Assembly, or by each Presbytery for itself, to visit 
within certain prescribed limits, preaching from day to day, and from district 
to district; in the bouse, in the street, on the road, in the fields, wherever a 
congregation can be collected. These exchanges, from the attention which 
such a movement would excite, and from the variety of gifts it would call 
forth, would be attended, it is hoped, with the most beneficial results. 

«* 12. Your Committee, before closing this report, would recommend that, 
as a suitable preparation for engaging in any contemplated measure for ad- 
vaucing and extending the cause of vital religion, there shall be a day set 
apart for solemn humiliation before God throughout all our congregations, 
and for fervent prayer, that He may forgive our past short-comings and back- 
slidings, and lead us, in his own wisdom and strength, to enter on the great 
work which lies before us : and it is suggested, that even before the Assembly 
break up, there shall be a special service directed to the same objects. 

" Your Committee have thus brought forward the most prominent points 
of the correspondence with which they have been favoured, respecting the 
all-important subject which has been committed to their care; and they now 
resign their trust with the earnest desire and hope, that the Assembly may be 
guided by the wisdom from above into the adoption of such measures as shall 
prove eminently conducive to the progress and prosperity of the kingdom of 
God. " William B. Kirkpatrick, Convener. 

The Continent. — We shall endeavour in our next number to direct atten- 
tion to the religious affairs of the Continent; meanwhile we extract the follow- 
ing statement as to the movements in Germany. It is contained in a letter 
from Germany, published in the Continental Echo. 

" The opinion I have more than once expressed, that two distinct, and, in a 
religious point of view, heterogeneous elements, were combined in the preseut 
German opposition to the hierarchical despotism of Home, as well as my fear 
that, as is, alas! usually the case, the worldly might be found to outnumber 
the devout combatant for spiritual freedom, have both received confirmation 
from recent events. The very meagre statement of gospel doctrine promul- 
gated by the Leipsic council, and the failure of Czersky, and others likemind- 
ed with him, to procure the adoption of more positively Christian dogmas, gave 
new ground for apprehension as to the soundness of the religious principles of 
some influential men among the reformers ; yet, as the confession of faith was 
at length acquiesced in by all, on the avowed ground that it should be regard- 
ed as merely preliminary to a more enlarged and explicit symbol, to be discussed 
in a future Christian council, those observers of the reform movement who felt 
interested in its true progress, were led to cherish the hope that the leaven of 
Christian principle might, by God's blessing, gradually < leaven the whole 
lump.' Doubtless, such a hope, in conjunction with the very natural desire 
to maintain as long as possible ' the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace 
with brethren who, in many essential points, were one heart and soul with 
them, induced the * Apostolic- Catholics/ — after vainly contending for a more 
explicit avowal of the divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, the doctrines of the 
atonement, salvation by faith alone, regeneration, and the resurrection of the 
body, than appeared to them to be conveyed in the confession of faith approved 
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of by the majority, — to subscribe to those generalities in which they could as- 
suredly safely concur with their brethren (though they would fain have per- 
suaded those same brethren to subscribe a vast deal more), retaining, however, 
their own view of gospel truth, and the right (in accordance with the funda- 
mental principle of the Scriptures being the only infallible authority and guide), 
both to profess and to promulgate whatever they find therein, without fear of 
giving umbrage to any one. 

" When this posture of affairs is considered, it may not perhaps seem unfair 
to regard the appellations assumed by the several churches as indicative in 
most, though not in all cases, of the tone, whether patriotic or Christian, pre- 
valent in the respective separatist congregations; Schneidemiihl and its conge- 
ners adopting the name apostolic, Breslaw, Brunswick, Berlin, and many others 
that of German-Catholics. That this distinction is not wholly either imagin- 
ary or accidental is proved by the circumstance that the question of what name 
should be assumed, was discussed at the Leipsic conference, and the apostolic* 
were outvoted by the Germans. Yet it would probably be unjust to make 
this the test of the comparative strength of the parties, since it must be sup- 
posed that to many the chosen appellation may have appeared an immaterial, 
to others perhaps a politic measure, while to none surely could it seem of suf- 
ficient importance to justify disuuion; and although • German- Catholic' 



resolved on as the generic appellation, and adopted (probably for that reason} 
by the more recently formed churches, ' apostolic' is retained by such as bad 
before so denominated themselves. 

" But if the likelihood of disunion, as naturally consequent upon difference of 
sentiment, might safely have been argued, a priori, from the natural tendencies 
of human nature, and the impossibility for even the most sanguine to assume 
that so large a body, numbering already 110 congregations, and above 
10,000 members, should not contain a large proportion actuated by other 
than purely religious motives, surmise and apprehension on the subject have 
been alike put an end to, by an occurrence which, though in itself distressing, 
yet in the principles which produced, and the results which will probably flow 
from it, furnishes ground for rejoicing both to the Christian and the merely 
philanthropic observer. I allude to a protest published in Whitsun-week, by 
seven members of the German- Catholic congregation in Berlin, against the 
Leipsic confession of faith. 

" That the Popish party draw fair auguries of their own triumph from this 
early threatening of dissension in the enemies' camp is natural but assuredly 
premature; for if the host of reformers divide, it will neither be lessened, nor 
induced to return to Rome. The patriotic party will retain its own at least; 
and though the infidelity which has long lurked beneath the observance of 
external forms, and at which the Popish clergy winked so long, as neither their 
power nor their emoluments were affected by it, may now show itself undis- 
guised, since the shackles of superstition and the restraint of custom have 
been thrown off, and we may have cause to mourn the absence of Christian 
motives, even for right actions, — should we not also rejoice when men no 
longer profess what they do not believe, and have, without being worse Chris- 
tians than they were before, become better citizens ? While, on the other 
hand, may we not indulge the hope that the avowal of a higher and holier 
creed by some engaged in the same sacred cause with themselves, may lead 
many to examine the foundations on which their own faith is built; and as 
they have now access to the standard and test of truth — the Bible — it were 
sinful to doubt that the effect will be, in regard to numbers, the exchange of 
an hereditary profession for a true and living faith. 

M The protest above alluded to, and which was signed by A. Banglig, P. Paulas 
Zerneitzik, and Dietrich, runs as follows : — 

444 One portion of the German-Catholic church in this city having declared 
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its adherence to the principles and views of the Leipsic council, and being now 
in daily expectation of the arrival of a clergyman who is announced to be of 
entirely correspondent sentiments, it appears to us that "the Reform" has now 
attained to that degree of maturity which warrants us in regarding and judg- 
ing it as a whole. 

" ' We have hitherto followed all its movements in the spirit of that love, 
which " beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things.*' Our last 
hope (the source at once of our courage and of our delay) was based on the 
call given to a priest from whom we could confidently expect a truly Christian 
reorganization of the Berlin German-Catholic church. k But the priest for 
whom we hoped, comes not, and as re-organization, in accordance with onr 
views of what a German- Catholic church ought to be, is no longer to be look- 
ed for, we feel ourselves called upon by the voice of conscience to enter our 
solemn protest, before God and the world, against a reform, which we believe 
in our hearts will conduct all who entrust themselves to it, to the brink of 
destruction. 

" * We protest against the symbol adopted by the Leipsic council, and acceded 
to by the German Catholics of this city. We could be satisfied to concur in 
the first article of their confession of faith (the belief in one God) had we found 
it followed by a second, acknowledging the Son, without whom no one can 
either truly know or come to the Father (John v. 23, xiv. 6, 1 John ii. 23), 
but the second article of the Leipsic creed bears no higher testimony to Jesus 
than the poor empty assertion that *' He is our Saviour," thus elevating a large 
and accommodating cap of liberty, which heads the most various and even he- 
terogeneous may contrive to put on ! but what avails an outward assemblage 
of numerous concurring heads, if the unity of heart produced by possessing 
" one faith," " one hone," " one love," be wanting ? 

" ' If then in the article referring to God the Father, more definite expres- 
sions might have been selected, in that referring to Jesus Christ they ought to 
have been so; and that precisely because our estimate of Christ forms the line 
of decided and indisputable demarcation between Christianity, Judaism, and 
heathenism ; between, in short, the true believer and the infidel ! A silent 
passing over of such a turning point in a Christian confession of faith argues, 
to say the least of it, a weakness, which must be an eternal reproach to any 
Christian community, and we feel imperatively called upon to throw this dis- 
grace from us ! What must the rest of Christendom think of us, if our confes- 
sion of Him, whose name we bear, be so tamely, so coldly, so ambiguously 
expressed ? " That which fills the heart must overflow at the mouth." (Luke 
vi. 45, Luther's translation). As fathers of families we are bound to consider 
the future instruction of our children, and as what does not appear in a church's 
confession of faith, cannot be demanded either from its ministers or members, 
what security have we that the sacred truths, in defence of which has flowed 
the precious blood of countless martyrs, will ever be made the ground of in- 
struction to our posterity? Wherein, we ask, (and let every man put the 
question to himself), wherein do we acknowledge the divinity of Jesus Christ 
if we are silent upon that which every Christian tongue hath confessed, and 
will confess, to the end of time, that " Jesus Christ our Lord is thefonly begot- 
ten Son of God, who was conceived of the Holy Ghost, and born of the Vir- 
gin Mary?" What becomes of the historical facts connected with our re- 
demption by Christ, that eternal foundation of our Christian belief in recon- 
ciliation with God, our peace of conscience and our strength, courage, and 
joy, whether living, suffering, or dying, if our confession suppress the great 
truths, that Jesus Christ " suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead 
and buried, that he descended into hell, the third day he rose again from the 
dead, he ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of God the Fa- 
ther, from thence he shall come to judge the quick and the dead?" If we 
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suppress this, we suppress, too, that we are Christians at all, and it is of no 
sort of consequence whether we hold or deny the third article of the creed 
respecting the Holy Ghost, for, as no man cometh to the Father but by the 
Son, so it is the Son alone who sendeth us the Spirit from the Father (John 
xv. 26), and thus the emptiness of the second article regulates and sufficiently 
restricts the meaning of the third. 

" « We still, indeed, hear of " a holy catholic church," but it is a mere sha- 
dowy pageant, a building without a foundation to rest on, and by thus muti- 
lating the ancient confession, by which all true Christians on earth were able 
to extend to each other the right hand of fellowship, the bond of union with 
them all has been silently cut asunder. But if it is designed to cast aside all 
doctrinal and historical connection with the ancient and modern Christian 
church, and to erect a new one in accordance, as the modern phrase is, u with 
the spirit of the times, and the sense of Scripture, as interpreted by Chris- 
tianized reason," we take leave to hold aloof from such a church ! We never 
had any intention of withdrawing from that ancient church whose establish- 
ment, eighteen hundred years ago, by the Triune God, is celebrated by thank- 
ful millions to the present day. We desire to remain Catholic while we cease 
to be Roman Catholic; and though abjuring human traditions and supersti- 
tions, we wish to abide Christians, and as incorporated with that " communion 
of saints'* which has been erased from the Leipsic confession of faith. Men- 
tion is farther made therein of " the forgiveness of sins," and " the life everlast- 
ing;" but we maintain, on the authority of Scripture, that neither the one nor 
the other is attainable, in its power and glory, by such as shrink from con- 
fessing the Bible doctrines of the divinity of Jesus Christ; of his, for us, com- 
pleted work of redemption, by living, suffering, and dying in our stead, and 
of the resurrection of the body, though that too has been rejected by the 
Leipsic Council, (1 Peter xviii. 19; 2 Cor. v. 19-21; I John v. 12, ii. 18, 19.) 
" 'Our protest is neither the offspring of foreign influence, nor of self-conceit 
and pride. Our sole, but all-engrossing object, is the eternal salvation of our 
own immortal souls, and the souls of those who are committed to our care, as 
well as of all who will listen to our warning voice: and therefore we join to 
our protest, an earnest entreaty to all who share our sentiments, to separate 
themselves from a reform, (the tendency of which is sufficiently evidenced 
by its published creed), and to unite with us in trying to realise the noble and 
exalted idea of a truly reformed, and therefore genuinely Christian Catholic 
church. We stand on the positive foundations of Christianity, " on the foun- 
dation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief cor- 
ner stone." Whatsoever, in the handed down traditions of the church, is 
found not to coincide with the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, we 
unhesitatingly relinquish, but all shall be retained which is proved to be in 
unison with them. 

'"A clergyman, formerly belonging to the Roman Catholic Church, bat 
who ten years since voluntarily resigned his office, after having, courageously 
and in faith, struggled against and suffered from Rome, has declared himself 
willing to lead our sacerdotal worship. The holy mass shall be celebrated 
every Sunday in true Scriptural form, and we are resolved to have uninter- 
ruptedly the services of prayer, singing, and preaching, from ordained lips, 
until our ecclesiastical order and position can be finally appointed and deter- 
mined. Come then aud see! The undersigned will gladly afford every in- 
formation respecting the time and place in which the first divine service 
among us shall be held. These are solemn times, and such call for decision, 
more especially in circumstances in which indecision must prove the most 
deadly foe. An act is called for, which may promote the salvation of many, 
and perhaps, by God's gracious help, pave the way for that noble unity, after 
which the believing faithful of all ages and lands have pined and longed. 
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May the compassionate God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ have com- 
passion upon us in the Holy Ghost, and give us both to will and to do of his 
pood pleasure, to the glory of his holy name, and the salvation of all our bre- 
thren. Amen!' 

"This, in many respects, pleasing document called forth the very next day a 
counter declaration from the other German Catholics in Berlin, in which the 
protesting party was accused of entertaining rash and ungrounded suspicions 
against the orthodoxy of the majority, ana especially of having erroneously 
regarded the Leipsic confession of faith in the light of a definitive and fully 
digested creed, instead of what it really is, a preliminary and provisory profes- 
sion of generally acknowledged doctrines, or, as having displaced the more 
orthodox Berlin confession. 

u On this ground measures of reconciliation were actually adopted, so that 
while the protest remains an nnretracted evidence of the gospel sentiments of 
some, the threatened division into two congregations was deferred until the 
points of difference, being discussed in a general meeting of the Berlin re* 
formers, should prove in now far a separation was desirable or necessary. This 
meeting took place accordingly on the 2 1st ultimo, was most numerously at- 
tended, and the various objectionable or rather defective parts of the Leipsic 
confession argued with no inconsiderable warmth. Yet the sitting terminated 
in a resolution to leave all the debateable doctrinal points to the considera- 
tion and decision of a shortly-to-be-summoned general church council, and 
therefore the meetings for public worship now conducted by the new pastor, 
Brauner, (a protege' of Ronge"s), continue to be attended by both parties. 

"That this outward union is one of policy rather than of conviction cannot 
admit of a doubt, but (independent of the peculiar danger in their case of af- 
fording the government a fair pretext for refusing to recognise ' a house di- 
vided against itself/) is not a similar mingling of ' iron and miry clay* unhappily 
to be fouud in every existing religious community, in which the idea of nation- 
ality prevails? Look at the opposing sections of the churches of England 
and Scotland, examine the state of the Genevau and Lutheran churches, glance 
too behind the scenes in the Roman Catholic church, and the acknowledg- 
ment must be made, that, if the existence of rationalist and evangelical views 
in the German Catholic church threatens its stability, the danger is at least 
not peculiar to the new sect, but equally shared by other ecclesiastical bodies, 
venerable alike from age and numbers. 

" In respect of the progress made by the reformers during the last month it 
must be pronounced to have been at once uninterrupted and extensive. In 
the arch-duchy of Posen, which has long been justly viewed as the head- 
quarters of hierarchical rule, the reform movement is manifestly advancing ra- 
pidly, which is in some degree explained by the fact, that in no other portion 
of the Prussian monarchy are so numerous and such crying abuses of ecclesi- 
astical power to be found, in the exercise of which, too, the clergy find zealous 
auxiliaries in the aristocracy. The two new prince-bishops, Przyliske in 
Posen, and Diepenbrock in Silesia, may perhaps be able to check the torrent, 



should they apply their great influence, not only to the removal of abuses, but 
to encourage a nigher degree of education among the inferior clergy; yet, if we 
may trust private accounts from those districts, a suppression of the reform is 
no longer to be thought of; it is already much too firmly fixed, if not in the 
open avowal, assuredly in the convictions and wishes of a large proportion of 
the, as yet, unseparated Roman Catholic population. Of this the Prussian 
government is well aware, and taught by the utter failure of compulsion in 
answering the ' Old Lutherans/ is little likely to meet the hopes of the Ro- 
manists by any violent measures. 

" The long-delayed and extremely cautious declaration of the king of Han- 
over, which has just appeared under date of 7th of June, in answer to the for- 
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mal application of a branch of the German Catholic church at Hildeshiem for 
recognition, seems to indicate the line of policy likely to be followed by all go- 
vernments, not exclusively Catholic. It is in substance as follows: — * As 
those formerly belonging to the Roman Catholic Church from whom we have 
received the said petition, have not as yet satisfactorily proved their adherence 
to any positive form of Christian faith, inasmuch as they have not adapted any 
one of the general ancient creeds of the Church, His Majesty cannot permit 
their bearing the name, in this kingdom, of a Christian or German Catholic 
Church. And as, moreover, His Majesty never will consent to countenance a 
new Christian sect in his dominions, the organisation of which might possibly, 
in any degree, endanger the quiet of the same, His Majesty cannot feel dis- 
posed to grant the request of the petition. In regard of all spiritual services 
among the so-called German Catholics which involve civil order, it is His 
Majesty's pleasure that such should be performed by the Lutheran clergymen 
for the present, and they have received instructions to celebrate baptisms, mar- 
riages, and burials accordingly.' The meetings for worship, the dispensing of 
sacraments, go on however as before; time must prove whether any legal 
measures will yet be adopted to enforce a more valid observance ; meantime, 
as far as marriages and burials are concerned, the German dissenters are, I pre- 
sume, treated exactly as English dissenters were till within a very tew years 
back; and, considering the newness of dissent in these countries, the modera- 
tion of the opposition deserves all acknowledgment. 

" The absence of all demonstration on the part of Rome excites much sur- 
prise. True, indeed, low murmuring threats of a coming and overwhelming 
blow are darkly hinted through the medium of the press; but as yet nothing 
has occurred, and the reformers seem as fearless for their persons as for the 
continuance and spread of their doctrines. Of the priests who have joined the 
dissentients, Kerbeler creates the most sensation by his pulpit talents and 
theological attainments, which are acknowledged by Romanists themselves 
to be distinguished, and his defection is consequently doubly deplored by them, 
both for the loss sustained by the common union he has forsaken, and the gain 
acquired by that to which be has gone over. He has been engaged in a 
preaching tour through the Rhenish provinces, similar to those undertaken by 
Ronge and Czersky in the north, and his auditories are described as amount- 
ing occasionally to two, and even three thousand ! 

" A new congregation was formed in Krefeid, on the 15th ult. at which be 
presided. The Leipsic confession was adopted, as far as it goes, more espe- 
cially in all regarding separation from Rome ; but the second article was by 
unanimous consent so enlarged, as to contain a full declaration of the divinity 
and atonement of the Lord Jesus. The meeting, which was numerous, was 
attended by the Protestant husbands of many Roman Catholic women, who 
proposed to sign the new confession of faith in name of their wives; but this, 
though probably only seeming, undue assumption of marital power, was over- 
ruled by a resolution to hold a second meeting on the 18th, at which such fe- 
males as desired it might personally avow their wish for membership. 

" I cannot repress the hope that the Krefeid example will be followed by 
very many congregations, now that the deficiencies, whether of wording or 
of spirit, in the Leipsic confession have been pointed out, of which the follow- 
ing communication from Breslow is confirmatory. 

" ' June 6. It begins to be evident even here, that the streams of religions 
excitement, which, though issuing from two separate sources, have for some 
time past mingled their waters, and pursued a united course, as having one 
common origin and one avowed end, are likely soon to divide into different 
channels: the one (whose deep, quiet waters, long nourished and augmented 
by continual recurrence to the secret well-spring of its rise— the Bible, only 
burst all restraining barriers when the thus gathered strength could no longer 
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be repressed,) is connected with the name of Czersky, the other, a broader, 
more popular, bat likewise shallower stream, follows the leadings of Ronge.' ' 

" Sharing such expectations, it is with double pleasure that one reads of 
Czersky's tour throughout Prussia (proper), ' having given an astonishing im* 
pulse to his cause throughout the whole province;* in Konisberg he was re- 
ceived with marks of distinction, by professors and privy councillors, Burdach 
and Gebser, and celebrated Divine service in Dantzic, Thorn, and all the chief 
towns on his route, in most of which apostolic Catholic churches have been 
formed. 

" At Thorn, on the 26th ultimo, Anseler Bernharett, parochial administra- 
tor of the St Mary's church, declared publicly, at the conclusion of mass, his 
abjuration of the Romish Church, and afterwards sent the keys of the church 
over which he has hitherto presided, to the city magistracy. A churchwarden 
of St Mary's signified his defection from the Church of Rome at the same time. 
Czersky had tbe first public worship of the apostolic Catholic church, at 
Bromberg, on the 17th ult., dispensed the Lord's supper to ninety communi- 
cants, and baptized the son of a nobleman. 

" The difficulty occasioned by the use of churches, &c. being now denied to the 
dissenters from Romanism, has forced them to resort to a measure which ulti- 
mately assimilates them to almost all in every age and land, who have differed in 
religious matters from 'the powers that be,'— meeting for worship in the • temple 
not made with hands,' under the free vault of heaven. This occurred on the 1 8th 
ult., at Sodow, near Lublinitz, when Wieceorek preached to a large assembly' 
on a hill, taking his text from our Lord's sermon on the mount; but a still 
more impressive scene is described as having occurred at Schwerseuz on the 
20th ult., under the auspices of Czersky. An apostolic Catholic church of 
about members having solicited and obtained his promise to visit them, an 
opposition was got up, to prevent what the Romanists considered a disgrace 
to their town, and violent measures were openly spoken of as unavoidable, 
if Czersky and his abettors should not desist from their purpose. The police 
magistrate of the district, M. de Minutoli, being informed of the threatened 
disturbance, appeared in person, accompanied by a posse of gens d'armes and 
police officers, early on the morning of the 20th at Scbwersenz and by his 
presence and wise arrangements, effectually preserved the peace. The ser* 
vice was planned to be held in the Lutheran church, with the cheerful con- 
sent of both clergyman and congregation; bnt when about to proceed thither, 
Czersky was suddenly informed by the burgomaster, that, in consequence of 
orders from a higher quarter, the use of the church could not be accorded. 
The proposal was then made by some of Czersky's friends, to hold their wor- 
ship in the open air, to which he instantly assented. In the elevated and 
most picturesquely situated church-yard, which overlooks the town, and be* 
neath the shade of a group of old and lofty trees, an altar, with its attendant 
candles and crucifix, was with great celerity erected, and when the appointed 
hour for worship, nine o'clock, struck, above 2000 persons of both sexes and 
all ages had assembled, who ranged themselves with quiet and devout de- 
meanour, in a large semi-circle in front of the altar, while the forty church 
members formed likewise an inner half circle. A clear and cloudless sky 
smiled on the truly impressive solemnity, which lasted two hours, during 
which not even a momentary disturbance occurred. The service began with 
singing, then followed the creed, and other parts of the mass, all as well as 
the responses being spoken in German, after which, Czersky delivered a dis- 
course, first in German and then in Polish, and concluded by dispensing the 
Eucharist in both kinds, to the members. 

" During this last service there took place a singular and not uninstructive 
occurrence, inasmuch as it proved that the new converts are both suffered to 
think, and do think for themselves. A man upwards of seventy, and a young 
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Married woman whose husband was absent, withdrew from the circle of com- 
municants, after having received the bread only, upon which, as if eager to 



fill op the thus left vacant places, a conntrrman, and the wife of a to 1 
pressed through the closely- wedged round of spectators, and kneeling down, 
joined themselves to the new church by a solemn and apparently devout par- 
taking of the sacred communion! 
* When the service was over, which seems to have made a much deeper, as 

well as more extensive impression, than if the use of the church had been 
with 



granted, M. de Minotoli, with his attendants, conducted Caersky back to his 



carriage, and thus secured him against any sudden ebullition of fanaticism, al- 
though it must be owned no symptoms of such were noticeable in the awe- 
struck multitude. 

« Far different, indeed, was the conduct of the Halberstadt Romanists on 
occasion of a meeting of German Catholics, for the purpose of constituting s 
church on the 31st i3t The town contains 15,000 inhabitants, of whom not 
more than 2,500 are Roman Catholics, and vet a portion of that minority suc- 
ceeded in attacking, and by rude violence, interrupting, and for the moment 
dispersing, an assemblage of peaceable people met together in the town-hall, 
for the deliberation of a sacred question of conscience! The aggressors were 
not wholly rabble, however deserving of the name by their behaviour, bnt 
were led on by four Catholic schoolmasters, attended by most of their 
scholars; were mostly armed with sticks, and animated apparently, the ac- 
count states, more by the earthly excitement of brandy than by the heavenly 
spirit of religion, they broke in upon the meeting, overpowered every attempt 
at remonstance or argument by senseless cries and abusive language, shouted, 
* Long live the pope, bishop Arnoldi, the Church of Rome, the king, and the 
burgomaster of Halberstadt!' maligned the German Catholics as traitors 
against government and state, tore to pieces the copies of the Leipeic Confes- 
sion which were lying on the table, and stamped them under foot, signed a 
declaration brought ready drawn up by a schoolmaster, of eternal fealty to 
Rome, then jumping on the tables, screamed out of the windows to the gaping 
populace without, • We have conquered! there is an end to the new church V 
They at last left the place of meeting, joined the waiting mob, and hurrying 
with it to the Franciscan Church, returned thanks to the Most High for tbe 
success of their crusade against the infidels! All this time the police thought 
themselves happy in having warded off actual violence from the persons of tbe 
Catholic dissenters, whose cause, however, has been materially furthered by 
such fanatical opposition. Many of the more respectable Roman Catholics have 
already sent in their adherence to the new sect, and others have openly declared 
they are ashamed of remaining connected with a clergy which does not protest 
against such unjustifiable means of upholding their church. The four Roman 
Catholic schoolmasters who took active part in the tumult, have been expell- 
ed from singing-clubs, and other voluntary associations to which they belong- 
ed, and the good citizens of Halberstadt are so shocked at being thus marked 
out to the world as Ooths and Vandals, that there is reason to hope they will 
both countenance and assist tbe little band of courageous confessors, to whom 
their late brethren seem so well inclined to accord the crown of martyrdom." 

From another letter in the same periodical, we extract some interesting in- 
telligence as to France and the movements there. 

" I hasten to draw the notice of the English public to a (act which will, I 
have not the slightest doubt, interest all real Christians, while it exemplifies, 
in the most striking manner, the anxiety of such Roman Catholics as are 
deeply concerned for the welfare of their own souls. It is not only in Ger- 
many that Popery loses ground ; it is not only Italy, whose sons look for- 
ward towards the approaching era of religious aud political freedom; thousands 
in France have been lately awakened to tbe ' truth as it is in Jesus;' and, 
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whilst a proud ecclesiastical aristocracy wrestles in vain against the gospel, 
our prelates hear with terror the inquiry, uttered from their own camp, ' what 
shall I do to be saved ?* 

"On the 19th of last month, the Abbe* Trivier/vicar of the Church of St 
Michael, in the cityof Dijon, sent in his resignation to the bishop. M. Tri- 
vier had been for a very Ions: time indeed the spiritual director of the flock to 
which he ministered ; equally distinguished by his ability, his exemplary con- 
duct, and his earnest p'ety, he had secured to himself the love and tne respect 
of his superiors and his congregation. You may, then, easily imagine with 
what surprise and terror the bishop of Dijon perused the following letter: — 

" ' My Lord, — I have the honour to beg of you to accept the resignation of 
my duties as vicar in the parish of St Michael I likewise inform you that 
from this day forward I shall cease to fulfil them. Deep convictions alone 
have led me to take this resolution, and I looked upon it as a serious — an im- 
portant duty. 

'"For a long time, the prejudices and the commentaries of the Roman 
Church were the only medium through which 1 studied the word of God ; but 
the Lord, in his mercy, having put it into my heart to become acquainted with 
the Gospel by reading the Gospel itself, I separated it from the human tradi- 
tion under which it had nearly disappeared ! then, to my great sorrow, I could 
not help noticing a most clear fact—how much the Roman Church had altered 
and adulterated the Scriptural economy of our salvation. 

" ' Since this light was shed abroad in my soul, I felt that I was compelled 
to renounce errors which, till then, I had confidently received as so many 
truths. It grieved me much to give up several practices in which, although 
unsatisfactory, I had still, in many cases, found a degree of consolation. It 
pained me to separate myself from a few fellow-labourers, whose friendship 
was precious to me ; from you, my lord, whose authority, although contrary 
to the declaration of Scripture, ( 1 Peter v. 1-3,) had never been exercised 
over me but in a mild aud paternal way. However, experience has convinc- 
ed me, that the Roman Church will not renounce the errors and the faults 
which it now nourishes ; it is impossible : nay, to-day, as in former times. 
Rome is quite ready to thunder its anathemas against any one who would be 
bold enough to substitute for an erroneous system the pure evangelical doc- 
trines. Thus, I have been constrained, by the anxiety I entertain for my sal- 
vation, to throw off the yoke of a religion full of superstitions, and to cling 
exclusively to the word of God. 

" ' The step I have taken will not, I fear, be considered under its proper 
light by the multitude, who never take the trouble of examining; but although 
flesh and blood make it painful to ray feelings, yet 1 feel happy in being able 
to confess the truth, and I would offer up my sincere thanksgivings to the 
Father, who has delivered me from the power of darkness, and translated me 
into the kingdom of bis dear Son, (Colos. i. 13.) That my satisfaction might 
be complete, one wish more should be fulfilled, Will not my late fellow-la- 
bourers, as Lydia of old, (Acts xvi. 14-,) receive in their hearts the appeal 
which the Lord addresses to us as sinners ? 

" ' A spiritual revival seems to manifest itself; and, if rightly directed in its 
- origin, it would have for its undoubted result the leading of many to Jesus, 
their only Saviour; but the anti-evangelical direction which the Roman 
Church has so long pursued, induces us justly to fear that she is more and 
mare opposed to the truth. For, instead of eudeavouring to satisfy the religi- 
ous yearnings of bruised souls by the admonitions and advice of a seriously 
Christian doctrine, do we not see that Church striving to amuse them by a 
number of ceremonies unknown to our forefathers, and only capable of lulling 
sinners to sleep in a most awful and deceitful way. 
" ' But if 1 feel deeply distressed when 1 see human doctrines proclaimed in- 
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stead of the gospel, I find, at the same time, a new incitement to perseverance 
in prayer ; and I would supplicate the Father that it may please him in his 
great mercy to inspire all the pastors of the Roman Church with the resolu- 
tion of teaching henceforth, nothing except the truth which has been brought 
to men by our Saviour, and which alone can free them from the bondage of 
sin. (John viii. 32-36.) 

" ' May that truth, my lord, be abundantly manifested to your own consci- 
ence, through God's grace ! Such will be always the sincere and very fervent 
wish of 

<• * Your very obedient and very devoted servant, 

" ' Trivier, 
Late Vicar of St Michael's.' 

" This news fell like thunder in the midst of the ultramontane party. 
( What is to become of us/ say they, * if our. choicest men desert their banner 
and fly to the enemy ?' An infuriated mob protested, by violent clamours, 
and by hostile proceedings, against a manifestation which the appeals of his 
conscience had dictated to M. Trivier. On the first Sunday after his seces- 
sion from the Popish community, as he was leaving the Protestant Church, 
and quietly walking by the side of the pastor, a crowd suddenly rushed for- 
ward ; stones were hurled in the air, a thousand threatening arms rose against 
the late vicar; the interference of the police became necessary; indeed, had 
not M. Trivier been conducted in a hackney coach out of the city, secretly, 
and under the escort of the gendarmes, it would have turned out worse than a 
ridiculous and unjustifiable demonstration. 

" The bishop of the diocese, meanwhile, anticipating the effect which such 
an unforeseen wind might produce upon the serious and inquiring minds, pub- 
lished, by way of antidote, a pastoral letter, addressed to the clergy and con- 
gregations of the parish. It would be taking up uselessly the reader's time, if 
I were to give at large this document. You must imagine, my dear Sir, the 
usual calumnies which Roman Catholics lumen forth, with most indefatigable 
activity, against Protestants and Protestantism: you must fancy, at the same 
time, the deepest expression of regret and sorrow at the ' apostacy' of M. 
Trivier." 

And with regard to the state of the Protestant Church at Lyons, we quote 
the following information from a late number of the London Record. 

" The circumstances of this active body of Christians, poor as to the things of 
this world, but rich in faith and its fruits, are familiar to many of our readers. 
The origin of the Church, and its missionary character amongst the poor Ro- 
man Catholic population of Lyons, have given it frequent claims upon the 
sympathy and aid of friends in this country; and, if an extending and import- 
ant field of labour in the neighbouring districts, as well as persevering exer- 
tions for the temporal and spiritual welfare of the very destitute population of 
Lyons, are calculated to continue and increase that sympathy and aid, the per- 
usal of the following extracts from a recent Report can scarcely fail to give 
them a practical issue. 

" The candour and simplicity which mark the account of the progress and 
present state of the Church, by its pastor, the Rev. G. Fisch, emineutly com- 
mend it to the interest of the reader. The missionary efforts of the members 
of the Church are of a spontaneous and devoted character; and amidst the 
openings in various parts of France for the spread of the gospel, none appear 
to be more promising or more entitled to encouragement: — 

" * This Church, from its origin, has been marked by two important charac- 
teristics ; first, it has never unfolded any other banner than that of the Lord 
Jesus, nor become known by any sectional denomination, either national, dis- 
senting, or independent, but simply as the Evangelical Church of Lyons. Se- 
condly, it has, from the first, been a missionary Church. 
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" It was the gospel which first assembled those desirous of hearing it, not- 
withstanding some difference of opinion on secondary points. The work of 
evangelization was of too pressing necessity to allow of undue importance be- 
ing" given to them, and as the church received its accessions almost exclusively 
from Roman Catholics, it became necessary that it should be independent, and 
should maintain strict discipline. Thus the question of church government, 
which often raises much discussion, was satisfactorily decided amongst us, and 
many individuals, of very diverse sentiments in minor things, but one in their 
love to Christ, have often united in peace round the Lord's table. For the 
same reason we have always held out the right haod of fellowship to other 
Christian churches, which have in their turn fraternally responded by the most 
touching acts of affection and liberality. Many brethren from distant parts 
have testified their warm sympathy with us, and when Christian pastors or 
ministers attached to other forms of worship visit us, the pulpit of the Evange- 
lical Church is joyfully opened to them. In the choice of its pastors it has al- 
ways maintained the same enlarged principles, and when a plurality of them 
became necessary, one chosen belonged to an independent, the other to a national 
church. The use of the Evangelical Chapel is freely allowed for the Church 
of England service, which is celebrated there every Sunday, and a German 
pastor, who is shortly expected, will have the same privilege, and bo at liberty 
to organize his congregation as he may consider most advantageous for it. 

" ' Some years siuce, a Committee was formed for the distribution of the 
Scriptures and other missionary purposes, which was called the Evangelical 
Society. The object of this Society was distinct from .that of the whole 
church in appearance only, but this distinction, though merely nominal, might 
have induced the belief that this Society alone was employed in evangeliza- 
tion, whereas, the missionary work carried on by the church generally was 
much the most important; in fact, the church itself was the true Evangelical 
Society. This being the case, this Committee, distinct from the general ad- 
ministration, was an unnecessary complication, and its dissolution became ad- 
visable. 

" it must be allowed that this Evangelization Society is of an unaccustomed 
form, but it is the primitive one. At the commencement of Christianity, the 
churches were the only Evangelical Societies, and it should not be forgotten, 
that their highest duty and privilege should be still to form Missionary Socie- 
ties. A Committee, supported by the prayers of such a body, is strong indeed; 
we are persuaded that this position is one of the causes of the blessing which 
has attended our labours, and that the feeling of the responsibility of each in* 
dividual, is eminently adapted to the development and employment of all our 
strength. 

" Our friends are entitled to demand of us, as of any other Evangelical 
Society, an account of our administration. Before giving it, we are desirous 
of expressing our fear that they may believe the Evangelical Church of Lyons 
to be more united and zealous than it really is. In this notice, we simply 
relate what God has done ; were we to relate what we have done in return, 
we should have to unfold a sad picture of infirmities that would grieve our 
best friends. We are far from accomplishing our mission, and we should re- 
gret their having false views of us which would lesson their prayers for us. 

" In the first century of our era, as soon as the Gospel was preached in 
Gaul, the Church of Lyons became the most flourishing and persecuted one, 

and was the great centre of missionary action At the period of the 

Reformation, it was from Lyons that the colporteurs, who propagated the 
Gospel in the neighbouring provinces, went forth; and at the present time, 
what distinguishes it? Lyons, which has always been the most Catholic 
city in France, is become the centre of action of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Its Society for the Propagation of the Roman Catholic faith, is the concen- 
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tration of all the efforts of which Rome is capable, and collects annually four 
millions and a half of francs for the purpose of inundating with its emissaries 
India, Oceana, America, China, and even Protestant countries themselves. It 
is in this centre of Popery that the Lord has been pleased to open the largest 
door in France, by which the Gospel may penetrate amongst the Roman 
Catholics, and the Church formed here seems especially destined to become the 
centre of the religious movement which is daily extending in the neighbour- 
ing departments. 

" The class of people most accessible to the Gospel are the silk weavers, of 
which there are as many as seventy-two thousand individuals residing here. 
The Lyons weaver is mild in character, intelligent, desirous of receiving in- 
struction, and grateful for marks of affection and sympathy. This class is 
generally unfortunate and humbled by suffering, and is but slightly attached 
to the Church of Rome. The largeness of the parishes prevents the domina- 
tion of the priest, and the extent of the oity allows entire liberty of action. 
This interesting population, so accessible to the Gospel, is eminently useful 
for communicating it externally ; for it is mostly composed of individuals from 
the neighbouring departments, who, although attracted to Lyons by the em- 
ployment whioh the silk manufacture affords, have still preserved the most 
intimate connexions with their native districts, where the largest portions of 
their relatives still remain. Seven-eighths of the members of the Church are 
in this situation, and as soon as they are brought to a knowledge of the truth, 
their tint desire is to communicate it to their relations, and they seldom visit 
their families without conveying to them the Scriptures, tracts, &c. ; by this 
means the Gospel has been introduced into places where the colporteurs have 
not yet penetrated. 

" Sucn is the field of labour. What have we done to cultivate it ? First 
amongst the means must be noticed the preaching of the Gospel in the Evan- 
gelical Chapel ; the first meetings were held in a room which issued into a 
well-frequented passage, so that many of the inhabitants of that part of the 
city have, at one time or other, heard the Gospel. This room became in- 
sufficient, but the Lord had provided for us ; and ne was pleased so to awaken 
the charity of our friends and brethren on our behalf, that we have not only 
received the very considerable sum which was requisite for the purchase of 
the ground, but have also been enabled to erect a building of six stories high, 
which is entirely employed in the work of the Gospel. 

" The two first-floors are employed as a chapel, which contains commodi- 
ously seven hundred persons, and which has held a thousand. On the third 
floor is an infant school ; on the fourth a boys* school ; on the fifth, a girls' 
school, and the sixth is taken up by the lodging? of the schoolmistress. 

" The ordinary congregation is from four to six hundred persons ; but it may 
be estimated that the chapel is frequented by not less than twelve hundred 
individuals, as but few of the same persons attend at both services; and it 
should be observed, as especially worthy of notice, that five-sixths, at least, of 
this number were, or still are, Roman Catholics. The number of admissions 
from the Romish Church continues proportionally to increase. 

" Other missionary means are attached to the chapel. It may not be unin- 
teresting to learn the purposes to which this modest edifice is applied on the 
Lord's day. The services begin with a meeting for mutual edification, held 
o>\ the fourth floor, and which lasts from nine to ten o'clock a.m. At ten the 
French morning service takes place in the chapel. At noon a gratuitous re- 
ligious reading room and circulating library is opened on the fourth floor. • . . 
It contains 700 volumes, and the number of subscribers in 1844 was 336; the 
great majority of whom do not belong to the church. During the time that 
the library is open, a District Visiting, Bible, and Friend of Israel Associa- 
tion holds its meetings on the fifth floor. ... At half- past twelve the Ger- 
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man service commences. There are from six to ten thousand persons resi- 
dent in Lyons who speak the German language, and who, being deprived of 
all spiritual assistance, have, for the most part, fallen into infidelity. For the 
last nine years we have been endeavouring to obtain a pastor for them, and we 
have at length some hope of being successful. At three o'clock the Church of 
England service takes place in the chapel, during which the upper floors of 
the building are occupied by gratuitous adult male and female schools. . . , 
At five o'clock, at the conclusion of the English service, the chapel is again 
occupied by a 8unday-school of about sixty children. ... A large number of 
adults also attend this school, and receive instruction through that which is 
given to the children. At six the catechism concludes, but the chapel is, by 
that time, generally filled with those who attend the evening service, which 
begins at half-past six. ... 

" Next to tne services and the schools at the chapel, evangelical visiting 
must be considered. It is difficult to conceive the eagerness with which these 
visits are sought for by the working population. ... A colporteur recently 
engaged in visiting one of the suburbs of Lyons, in a few days met with sixty* 
six families in ten contiguous houses, and by adding the families in twelve 
neighbouring houses, he has obtained entrance into one hundred and thirty- 
two families willing to listen to the Word of Ood. Another member of the 
church, who laboured last year as a colporteur for about three months, had 
discovered two hundred other families where he could visit. ... In a word, 
could we obtain twenty similar evangelists, we firmly believe there would 
still be more work than they could accomplish, and we are now obliged to 
imitate the disciples whose nets were breaking, and to cry out to our friends 
and brethren to come quickly to our assistance. 

" Opportunities are not less frequent for the dissemination of the Scriptures 
and religious publications. ... A member of the church in a few months dis- 
posed of seven hundred copies of the New Testament, and in 1844 more than 
twelve hundred copies of the Scriptures have been sold in Lyons alone. . . . 

" We should not conclude the enumeration of our evangelical means in 
Lyons, without mentioning our Protestant infirmary. The ardent proselyt- 
i8m of the Sisters of Mercy, to which poor Protestants, especially females, 
are exposed at the public hospital, absolutely required some establishment of 
this kind to protect them, and we were for some time undecided between a 
small establishment of two or three beds, which would have been sufficient 
for the members of the chapel alone, or a more extensive one, sufficient to re- 
ceive Protestant females generally. Notwithstanding the smallness of our re- 
sources, we were led to determine for the latter; the Lord has been pleased 
to add his blessing to what we had undertaken in faith, and this little infir- 
mary, so clean, comfortable, and quiet, is one of the objects which most inter- 
est those Christian friends who visit us. . . . 

I* From Lyons the light of the gospel would necessarily spread into the 
neighbouring country. . . . 

" At seven leagues from Lyons, on the banks of the Rhone, is situated the 
ancient citv of Vienne. . . . About eight years ago, one of the members of 
our church began a re-union at Vienne. It was attacked five times succes- 
sively by the authorities, who were opposed to the establishment of evangeli- 
cal worship in this city of martyrs. But this little flock has been most gra- 
ciously protected bv Ood, although at times the spark seemed nearly extin- 
guished. The ordinary congregation is now from sixty to seventy persons, 
who were nearly all Roman Catholics, about one- third of whom seem sincere- 
ly converted to God. . . . The re-union of Vienne is now annexed to the Re- 
formed Church of Jailleux, but the closest connection still exists between it 
and the Church of Lyons, of which it is the offspring. Five leagues from 
Lyons, in the same direction as Vienne, is the important village of Luzinay. 
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The former mayor of the place, an influential and respected man, was con- 
verted last autumn through the instrumentality of one of the members of the 
Lyons church. From that moment he placed all his time and means at the 
Lord's disposal. His wife, struck with the astonishing change which had 
taken place in him, who, from a worldly dissipated man, had become a model 
of humility, self-denial, and charity, has also given up her heart to God. A 
schoolmaster who gave lessons in the neighbouring localities, has been con- 
verted, and is now employed in evangelising the same districts. A boat sixty 
heads of families, grave and serious individuals, study the word of God, seve- 
ral of whom appear to be really converted. . . . 

" From Luzinay the movement has spread itself into eight neighbouring 
communes, all entirely Roman Catholic, and very populous. . . . 

"Another movement appears at Pusignat, a large village of the same depart- 
ment, four leagues and a- half from Lyons. G — , an honest labourer of the 
place, seeking after truth, but disgusted by Romanism, had become a sincere 
worshipper of the sun. He accidentally met with some Roman Catholic work 
containing a number of quotations from the Scriptures, which made so great 
an impression on his mind, that he committed them to memory, and began to 
search for a copy of the Bible with great diligence; his joy was indeed great 
in meeting with a colporteur, in whose New Testament he found the passages 
impressed on his mind. He soon devoured the whole book, then wanted to 
discover the church which preached and practised this Gospel. He met 
one day with one of our female members, who gave him the address of 
the chapel; his joy was so great, that she had hardly left him when he forgot 
the precious address. Much grieved, he sent his wife to Lyons, telling her 
' to go over all the city but she must find the Evangelical chapel.' She ar- 
rived early one morning, questioning almost everybody she met. Some knew 
nothing of it; others said it was a damnable place; at last she reached our for- 
mer chapel, which she found closed and transformed into a concert-room, and 
none could tell her where the chapel now was. She was almost in despair, 
when she met with one of our young sisters, who gave her the information 
she required. G — has since been converted, and prays for the conversion of 
his village with much faith and assurance. The wife of one of his neighbours, 
unable to support her husband's ill treatment, requested G — to convert him, 
and now it is the wife that persecutes the husband, who is become a humble 
Christian, ' because/ says she, ' he burns all the oil reading the Bible at night' 
As many as ten inhabitants from this village have got up during the night, this 
past winter, in order to arrive at Lyons, through the snow, in time for the 
morning service at nine o'clock. One meeting of more than a hundred per- 
sons has been held at Pusignat; another was to have taken place, at which the 
whole of the inhabitants would have been present, but it was interrupted by 
the authorities. ... 

" In the department of the Rhone we also discover the most promising ap- 
pearances. Six years since, we began meetings at Villefranche, the second 
town of the department, and three years afterwards, the work had become 
sufficiently important to require the presence of one of our members, who was 
placed there as evangelist, with the assistance of a foreign commit tee.... Every 
month the holy communion is administered to a little church of twenty mem- 
bers, one only of whom was born a Protestant. The usual congregation is 
from seventy to eighty persons.. ..From Villefranche as a centre, our evange- 
lists visit the towns of Anse, Trevoux, and eleven villages, in all of which, 
more or less persons are well disposed for the Gospel. A large field has re- 
cently opened for him in the important town of Tarare, having a population of 
ten thousand inhabitants, in which a Protestant movement had formerly taken 
place... .One or two sparks alone remained of the former flame, but now a real 
revival seems to be taking place there. We have been applied to to establish 
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regular worship, and a portion of the expense will be borne by an influential 
family of the place.... 

" Our efforts have not been restricted to the neighbourhood of Lyons, and 
our pastors have for some time preached once a-month at St Etienne; they 
have also occasionally visited Feurs, and Roanne in the department of the 
Loire, where there are infant churches which are very desirous of receiving re- 
gular pastoral aid. One of our brethren is just returned from a missionary tour 
in this apartment, and everywhere found the Roman populations disposed to 
receive the Gospel. 

" We have had recently a meeting of brethren from the neighbouring depart- 
ments, in order to consider what could be done for the evangelisation of the 
surrounding districts, and it was decided, that until we can obtain suitable la- 
bourers to engage in this work, an association should be formed for that pur- 
pose of members of the Lyons church. Thirty brethren immediately pre- 
sented themselves, who now visit the surrounding communes every Sunday. 

" Before, however, we conclude, our kind friends must permit us to say a 
word respecting our pecuniary resources, which are exceedingly limited, and 
present a striking contrast to the important work that is before us. The 
church of Lyons is principally composed of silk weavers, and we are still, as 
in the middle ages, the poor of Lyons. The situation of our working classes 
becomes worse every year. Commercial crises and extreme competition have 
so reduced wages, that the great majority of them can barely obtain the ne- 
cessaries of life, and if work becomes scarce, or illness overtakes them, they 
fall into the greatest distress, from which they hardly ever recover. Our 
friends may remember, that we have already applied to them, on more than 
one occasion, to supply our starving poor with food. We feel, however, that 
it is one of the first duties of a Christian church to provide for the necessitous 
members of Christ's body which belong to it; but we are unable entirely to do 
even this, much less can we alone support the missionary work around us, 
and have frequently been obliged to apply to our friends to assist us. It may 
be that God, having bestowed spiritual blessings upon us, in order to keep us 
humble, is pleased to make us so greatly dependent on our distant friends for 
our temporal necessities. 

" We feel, however, that before we apply to others, we must ourselves con- 
tribute according to our means, and we have determined by the most strenu- 
ous efforts to support our poor without external assistance. Last year 5600 
francs were collected in the church for the infirmary and poor's fund, and this 
is certainly a large sum for so poor a congregation. These efforts, however, 
exhaust our resources, and thus evangelization suffers, for we can barely col- 
lect amongst ourselves one-fourth of the sum required for our annual expen- 
diture for evangelical purposes. ... 

" All, then, that we can do is to continue to trust in God's graoious care of 
us, and to solicit our brethren to supply that portion of our expenditure 
which exceeds our own means." 

With reference to the Jews on the Continent, instead of repeating what is 
well knowu, we quote from the Jewish Chronicle the following curious account 
of an Assembly of Rabbis at Frankford. 

" The result of the deliberations of this Assembly will be seen by the follow- 
ing summary, given by the president, Dr Stein, at the termination of the sit- 
tings: — 

" Gentlemen, — Allow me, in concluding our meetings, to cast one more re- 
trospective look upon our proceedings, and to bring them in rapid review be- 
fore your minds. The time allowed us for consultation was but short; and it 
was impossible to come to a decision upon all that came under our notice; 
still we have the satisfaction of being able to say, great things have been 
effected, or at least, put in train for future settlement. 
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"The Report of the Commission, respecting alterations in public worship, 
was laid before us, and its consideration claimed the greatest share of our de- 
liberations this year. Our steps were slow and sure, and we did not decide 
lightly on so important subjects. The consequence has been, that oar discus- 
sions have been marked by that seriousness which becomes so necessary when 
religion is the subject under consideration, and which claims for it that gene- 
ral interest which is indispensable for carrying out the good work. 

"We have not excluded the Hebrew language from publio worship; we 
were unanimous in coming to that resolution. But we were also off agreed 
in allowing a broad footing for the German element in our Divine service; 

" We all vindicated the great importance of the Messianic doctrine in our 
prayers; but we were also all of opinion that the prayer for removal out of 
our native country should be expunged from our prayer-books; as that pray- 
er originated at a time when that country was to the Israelite nothing but a 
dreary prison. 

" We all urged the simplification of our public worship, and the omission 
of fatiguing repetitions ; and were equally agreed that the prayer for a resto- 
ration of sacrifices ought no longer to be repeated by us, but that our public 
worship would lose its fundamental character by the omission of portions that 
are of importance and antiquity: this we oppose; and we all voted for 
strengthening the bond of union between the present and our glorious past 
history, by embodying its exalted recollections in our prayers, whether ancient 
Hebrew or modern German. 

" That important part of Divine service, the reading of the Torah, was 
simplified; it was proposed to restore the ancient office of the Metorgeman 
(expounder); it was unanimously resolved to have the prophets, as well as 
the other instructive Scriptures of the Bible, read in German; while, as re- 
gards the call to the Torah, the blowing of trumpets at the new year, and the 
palm- branch at the feast of tabernacles, existing customs were not interfered 
with. 

m We unanimously stood up for the good cause, on the subject of the admis- 
sibility of the organ into our houses of prayer; and the question of the pro- 
priety and duty of its being played on the Sabbaths and festivals by an Israel- 
ite, was answered in the affirmative by almost all of us. 

* By following out these principles, we trust to God that we shall obtain a 
ritual, which, deeply rooted in existing forms, will do honour to Judaism, and 
fill the house of God with worshippers; that no longer shall be heard in vain 
on our festivals the call of God to us, ' Gather the people together, men, 
women, and children/ (Deut. xxxi. 12.) 

" Woman 9 s religious position in Judaism was well considered, and proposi- 
tions relating to that subject were referred to a special commission. 

" The subject of family worship was not neglected, and a commission was 
appointed for compiling books of prayer for schools and families ; whose spe- 
cial attention was directed to the revival of ritual observances, as e. g., cere- 
monies to be observed at and after the death of Israelites. 

"In this manner, my dear friends, by the publicity of our proceedings, by 
the publication of our debates, and by the further discussion and examination 
of liturgical subjects by the press, — will the attention of our brethren be agaio 
directed to our greatly neglected forms of worship. Even before the new 
Prayer-book, which in our hands will become a mighty weapon for the inter- 
ests of religion and our times, can appear in the house of God, it will have 
taken root in the hearts of our brethren and sisters; and those who now call 
us destroyers, will yet, we confidently hope, call us builders. 

" Thus also shall it be as regards the Sabbath; that day from which now 
thousands among us have become estranged, will, by working on and trans- 
forming the minds in the spirit of the times, unconsciously become of ioipor- 
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tance to them ; and we look forward with pleasure to the coming year, when 
the admirable Report of the Commission on this important subject shall be fully 
considered. And thus shall gradually (may God strengthen us for this holy 
work!) religious life be a^ain awakened in the minds, and in purified forms 
shall religion enter victoriously into the hearts, of her sons and daughters. 
Thus have we also yesterday considered an ancient custom in Israel,* in its 
moral importance, and by such alterations as the times require, recommended 
its continuance. God is our witness that in all this our sole object is to 
strengthen the influence of religion. On this day we have, in conclusion, ac- 
knowledged the importance of founding a College for the training of Jewish 
teachers, and have resolved to labour, each of us in his sphere, for attaining that 
object Matters which have not been disposed of have been referred back to 
the respective commissions; and the publication of the Report on the Re- 
vision of Marriage Laws has been authorized. 

" Thus have also our meetings this year been of great, immediate, and pros- 
pective importance. May God preserve in us courage for the next! We 
were this year greatly cheered and encouraged ; congregations in town and 
country declared by Addresses their confidence in us ; the deputation from a 
body which actively and vigorously labours for the improvement of our reli- 
gious affairs, raised our courage and our zeal; but it was especially the Jew* 
ish congregation in this town which furnished an important centre for the 
sympathy expressed on every side, doing all in its power to facilitate our as- 
sembling here, and in conclusion manifesting its confidence in our proceedings 
by a very flattering Address, which strengthened and encouraged us. Let us 
therefore rejoice in what has been done, and gather new strength for the la- 
bours that await us next year." 

The Irish mission to the Hamburg Jews seems prospering. Dr Craig thus 
writes. 

" It has pleased the Lord to open up, during the past month, a wide and, I 
hope, effectual door for the mission in this city. Often have 1 been constrain* 
ed to say, when reviewing a close day's work, ' Surely there are many pray- 
ers ascending somewhere for the poor Hamburg Jews.' Oh, it is easy to tell 
what comes as an answer to prayer, and to distinguish it from the ordinary 
occurrences of Providence. There comes with it a peace of mind, and an in- 
clination to give all the glory to God; it brings with it an evidence that we 
have only to stand still and see the salvation of God ; the Lord shall work for 
us, and we shall hold our peace. There are many opportunities of access to 
the Jew 8, of which I avail myself as far as I can. In the Exchange, on the 
streets, occasionally in their own houses, and at the synagogue and temple, 
the one great subject of conversation may be in general introduced. Many 
are very willing to dispute, and evidence a fairness and honesty in conducting 
their argument, far beyond what I was led to expect. Those who do so, 
however, are invariably the c templars/ or infidel Jews; indeed, it is chiefly 
among them that I have had an opportunity of delivering the message of mer- 
cy. To the eye of reason it seems a hopeless task — more hopeless far than 
prescribing bitter medicine to a man who fancies himself in perfect health. 
That is not our business, however; and those who seem to us most promising 
may be only sinking themselves into deeper perdition from their additional 
light and privileges. The work is the Lord's, and who shall hinder it ? 

" Some Jews call on me occasionally from various motives, and our conver- 
sation must be adapted to their apparent frame of mind — to drive them to- 
wards the admission of the plenary inspiration of the Scripture, to acknow- 
ledge the necessity of blood to purge away sin, to admit the doctrine of a 
Trinity, to maintain a hope of a Messiah; and if they refuse to admit these, 

* The bathing of women. 
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or any of them, then to shut them up to the necessity of laying aside their 
name of Jews — to insist that, as honest men, they ought to cease to call them- 
selves Jews, when they have none of the characteristics, and as wise men 
they ought to avoid the reproach and disgrace, if they don't expect any of the 
advantages, of the sons of Abraham. 

" A person called on me a few days ago, and by the first glance I saw he 
was a Jew. Before he had completed his second bow 1 had discovered that 
he was not a Hamburger, and that he was more of an Englishman than any- 
thing else. But why that look of bitter melancholy, if he was an English 
Jew? Had he been a Pole or a Russian, I could have accounted for the lines 
of mental anguish depicted in the face. Had he been from Popish Austria, I 
could have given some reason why his eye should be 'set with grief.' Before 
he had come half way up the room I saw that there was something very pecu- 
liar in. his manner, and felt deeply interested in his person and his history. I 
was very much astonished when he professed inability to speak anything bat 
German and Hebrew : he declined giving his name, or telling whence he 
came. Still there was an honesty in his face; and his high intellectual fore- 
head, his polished manner, his bright eye, and the clear tones of his voice told 
me I had no common person before me. Our conversation soon turned to the 
hopes of Israel. 1 spoke of bright days gone by— days of peace in Palestine; 
of the glories of the reign of David, and Solomon, and Hezekiah: of the hopes 
that cheered them as they looked forward to the latter days ; of the prophe- 
cies in which they trusted so firmly; of the joy that brightened Jacob's eye, 
when he delivered his patriarchal blessing to Judah before gathering his feet 
up into the bed and yielding up the ghost; of the confidence with which 
Isaiah and Daniel looked forward to a Messiah, and told the very time of His 
appearance. Still the unsettled eye of the stranger told that I had touched 
no chord in his heart. No corresponding seutiment was awakened, and be* 
yond mere assent or dissent I gained nothing. I paused to find the train of 
his thoughts, and turned to the sufferings of the nation that refused the pro* 
phet like Moses — spoke of that prophet being as good as his word for ill- 
hinted at the literal fulfilment of every letter of that curse, over and over 
again. He trembled on his seat, and exclaimed, with deep feeling and a look 
1 shall not soon forget, ' Das ist icahr 1 —' That is true; that is true.' The 
conversation having continued for some time on the certainty of one who is 
faithful in remembering his threatenings being faithful in his promises too, 
he trembled, his whole frame shook, he grasped his cane the more firmly, the 
tear stood in his eye. Laying his hand on my shoulder, he says, with slow 
and deliberate tones, ' Can you show me a passage that says Israel expected a 
Saviour, and that Jesus of Nazareth is he?' Having repeated his inquiry in 
a tone of entreaty, I pointed him to the Shiloh. He shook his head. To 'the 
Virgin shall conceive.' ' Ah, that will not do.' To ' the Man of sorrows, 
wounded for our transgressions.' ' Ah, 1 have reasoned myself out of that.' 
To the prophet like Moses, and the note which he admitted to be Ezra's in 
the last chapter of Deuteronomy, that there had been no prophet like Moses. 
Still he shook his head. ' Ah! 1 know the prophecies well; 1 have reasoned 
myself out of them all.' Well, what is to done t 1 must leave the head and 
try the heart. I tried to show him Jesus; his life, his love, his miracles, 
his death, his resurrection, his. sympathy, his promises. Still that roaming 
eye told he was unsatisfied. ' I wish,' he says, ' I had been born a Christian, 
for then I could have believed all this.' We spoke of the invitation, full and 
free — no Oreek nor Jew. The day was now far spent, and 1 had an engage- 
ment, so that 1 allowed him to take his leave. He returned the next day, 
and told me his history, or at least a part of it, and expressed willingness to 
learn more of the power of religion over the heart, and the constraining influ- 
ence of love. We spoke of the peace of the gospel, the fruits of the Spirit, 
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the joy of believing; read the eighth chapter of Romans, some portions of 
Hebrews pointing to the High Priest of the order of Melchizedek, and the 
last chapter of Revelations. He accepted of a Bible, as a remembrance of the 
hours we spent together; and I marked these last words of love to the belov- 
ed disciple — ' Whosoever will, let him come.' We knelt down and pray- 
ed. I trust he shall soon find peace. All I am at liberty to say is, that 
he has spent much of his life in England, and is a lecturer in one of our col- 
leges. He has tried to fly from his conscience, but it pursues him still. 

" Our course is much chequered. Good-natured people are these Germans. 
They have forgotten the distinction which their ancestors once made between 
lex and jus. Whatever once becomes lex to the mind of a German conveys 
of necessity the idea of jus too. Accordingly, some of my good-natured 
friends come frequently to advise me to be very cautious — that distributing 
tracts, preaching in German, holding prayer-meetings in my house, and all such 
dangerous and unconstitutional practices, are contrary to Hamburg law, and 
will be punished for the first offence with a fine of about L.15, and the second 
offence banishment. I sometimes console them with the information that I 
do not think such caution is one of the rules of our Society, but that I do 
know a rule of the Society, that when one man falls they fill his place with 
two. If I am expelled, my place will be filled with two men of more energy, 
and prudence, and zeal; that when they are banished, four will be sent, wiser 
and better, and more devoted still; so that Satan had better remain very quiet 
on this point, or he will repent it. 

" My plan for some weeks has been to announce in the newspapers my in- 
tention to preach. I thus gain publicity to our work, and give strangers who 
are merely passing through the town an opportunity of knowing that there are 
such people here. Saturday afternoon is found the most convenient time, and[ 
have bad an audience of from thirty to forty individuals, two-thirds of whom 
are Jews. On Saturday, the 2d of August, we had a very good attendance, 
and I preached to them from the words, ' Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is 
one Lord.' The doctrine taught was the Trinity, which I endeavoured to 
prove from their own Scriptures, and from their own paraphrasts. Having 
preached an hour, 1 dismissed them with an invitation to remain and show, 
if they could, any unfair argument or false translation of Scripture. We ad- 
journed to the street, and there we had an opportunity, in the face of a god- 
less Hamburg government, to preach for nearly another hour, in the open 
street, the unsearchable riches of Christ. Mr Moritz, of the London Mission- 
ary Society, who was expelled a few years ago, happening to be passing 
through town, was present with us. One band assembled round him, and 
another round me, and we had au hour that was well worth a whole lifetime. 
I might fill several sheets were I to give you the whole of our conversation." 
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